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" I am combined by a sacred vow." 

Shahspbarb. 



Returned home, Woodington never appeared so 
lonely in the eyes of Tremaine. He passed an un- 
easy evening, and an uneasy morning the next day ; 
could settle to nothing; ai^d went to his library as he 
generally did, to find comfort, and as he often did, 
not knowing where to look for it. 

His chair, which was what the upholsterers call an 
Indulgent, (a great deal too indulgent for study) an 
open Cicero, a Horace, and a Shaftesbury, seemed to 
invite him to proceed with them where he left off; — 

VOli. lu. B 



2 TREMAINE. 

but he did not know where he left off, and they never 
had so few charms. 

« No," said he, « FU none of ye— rU to the 
Forest of Ardennes," taking up a volume of Shak- 
speare ; " FU to the garden, to the woods — to the 
seat that looks on the most beautiful spot in Eng- 
land !" 

He meant a bench which be had lately fixed at the 
end of the tencace, commanding the best view of 
Evelyn HalL 

As he paced back through the rooms, Mary, and 
all that Mary, and even that old Vellum had said in 
the preceding morning, revived in his memory. 

^* I agree," said he, " (for why should I deny it) 
that Belmont was a melancholy place, and that I was 
dying there of hyp ! — I agree too, how fine it would 
be, if such a lady were at Woodington I for — Wood- 
ington wants a mistress. Alas! I agree too," look- 
ing at himself in a pier glass, as he passed it, *^ if I 
was not so old and so solemn ! — As to the age," he 
went on, still looking at himself, ^< it is not so very, 
great ! I am by no means so old as her father ! and 
as to tlie uAeamity — to be sure she has many notions 
that must change — and they wiU change^" said he, 
flinging out of doors^ and hastening to the end of the 
terrace. 

*^ I will here,'' said he, sitting down, ** enjoy all those 
charms of a reverie, such as that which described," 



i lie rioGed his eyes, only to open them now and 
then )ipoQ the cbimnies of Evelyn. But alas ! a 
rtivcrie is not to he purchased, nor controlled, nor 
oommanded ; — neither rank, nor riches, nor aliining 
before men, nor wisdom in one's generation, nor in 
one's own eyes, nor wisdom of any sort, can bind this 
wayward sprite, who comes and goes at his pleasure, 
and flits before the charmed sense of a poor student, 
building his cliSleau en E^agne, fifty to one more 
readily than he will to oblige the King of Spain him- 
self. 

It is quite certtun that Mr, Tremaine, great as he 
was, and using all " appliances and means to Imot," 
coidd not catchy the reverie he sighed for, so as to 
hold it for a moment- He had risen for the fourth 
lime from the bench he was silling on, (which he said 
was a very uneasy beuoh) before he entirely gave the 
— ilBtrlter up. 

^^P* I know not why,'" aaid he, " but the plank in 
^Pllie tcarlet-bean arbour was pleasonter than this.^ 

He looked at it again, examined its construction, 
quarrelled with his carpenter, said he would have a 
new one, and was actually retimiing to the house to 
give orders, when, to his utter astonishment, (though i 
perhaps nothing in the world could be less asttinish- 
ing) he saw the Doctor and his daughter standing 
before him. 

To say he reddened, or looked foolish, or hcsilalcdj 
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when he paid his compliments, would be to shock the 
good breeding of which he was master ; — ^but as cer- 
tain it was, that he did not pay those compUments 
with his usual ease. 

*^ I fear we break in upon your privacy,^ said 
Evelyn. 

« At least most agreeably,^' repUed he. 

<< We presumed," observed Miss Evelyn, " upon 
the permission of Monsieur Dupuis, who, when h^ 
went one way to seek you, gave us leave to go 
another. We asked which way you went ; to which 
we had the satisfactory answer, * He no know him- 
self.''^ 

** From all which we suspected," said Evelyn, 
looking at his book, " that you were, as we find you, 
enacting the part of Master Touchstone in die Forest 
pf Ardennes.'' 

" I am much obliged to you for making me a 
clown, when at least I fancied myself a duke,'' said 
Tremaine. 

^^ The resepiblance, pardon me, is perhaps nearer 
than you are aware pf. Nay, don't be angry, for it 
was Georgy there first pointed it out." 

" Me ! Oh papa ! — sure you — indeed Mr. Tre.- 

maine — "" 

<* I haye no doubt the resemblance is very just," 
said Tremaine, with rather more politeness in hig 
planner than Q«orgina w^ disposed to like. 
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*^ S9avoir,*' said Eveljm ; and he began to read. 
** And how like you this shepherd's life, Master 
>*'Touchstone ? Truly shepherd, in respect to itself 
^^ it is a good life ; but in respect that it is a shep- 
^^ herd^s life, it is naught. In respect that it is soli* 
^' tary, I like it very well ; but in respect that it is 
** private, it is a very vile life. Now in respect it. i« 
'^ in the fields, it pleaseth me well; but in r^pect it 
" is not in court, it is tedious.^ ' • 

** And all this is fastened upon me by Miss Evelyn ! 
and not Miss Evelyn's father !*" observed Tremaine*' 

*' Perhaps it lay between us both,'' cried the 
Doctor ; ** but you will at least allow that the por- 
trait is a very good' portrait.'' 

Now Tremaine allowed no such thing ; so to -tuth 
the conversisition, he asked what had brought Mni'tlie 
honour of their company so soon. — ^* Can all/t&it 
bimness which employs you so much, be finished iSo 
soon in a morning ?" - 

" We are going to Lord Bellenden's," replied 
Evelyn, ** which is fifteen miles ; he dines early, to 
let people get home again, and we want you to go 
too." 

" I am not invited," returned Tremaine. 

** 'Tis a public day," said Evelyn. 

** And would you have me on that account attend 
it .'-—excuse. me, my good friend; you little know mie 
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«— I consider a public day as little less than an insult ! 
— Who is this Lord Bellenden, that — — " 

<< Lord Bellenden,^ said Eyelyn, stopping hiniy 
<< is a very worthy nobleman, of immense fortune, 
and therefore of influence, — ^{daoed by the king at 
the head of the Riding, — ^li^g, but not shutting 
himself up, upon his estate." 

*^ I am gc»ng to be schooled, I see/' cried Tre- 
maine — " pray spare me." 

" I will,*" answered the Doctor, •* provided you 
will allow there is neither harm nor insult in such a 
man opening his house to dU his neighbours, and tell- 
ing them he has done so.*" 

" What, in the newspapers V* cried Tremaine. 

" No ! I am not proud ^ 

.** Not in the least," retorted the Doctor; " those 
who ever said so wronged you unmercifully." 

** I am, however, I hope^ above being advertised 
for as a guest," said his friend. ** Let us see !— 
" There will be public days at Bellenden House 
every Thursday, for the next month.'' 

" So says the paragraph, which, being interpreted, 
means, that my Lord Bellenden being very lonely, 
and not knowing what to do with himself in his fine 
house, is very willing to be diverted by any one who 
will take the trouble to come twenty or thirty mile« 
to divert him." 
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" ^'ou forget," said Evelyn, " that he diverts, a» 
'^ell as is diverted, and that he is a£ much honoured 
^ Ije honoun. So much for pride: Au restc, 
neigj-jbours and families who see one another seldom, 
have a pleasant opportunity of meeting under the 
aU8j>i(^ of a pu'ttoD of rank, power, and good breed* 
'"£ ; and ail that promotes good neighbourhood 
"t>t Ijut be good m itself." 

*' Yes! but to be advertised for!" 

* Well, are you not advertised for in town ?" 
•* As how?" 

* Whenever my lady A — , or Mrs. B — , sends 
•tm^ll ^rd to your house, not treating you with ihi 
'Mia[ ceremony of compliment, not even honouring 
y^*-* with an invitation, but merely apprising you, 
tei:"fflcious intimation !) that she is at home ! — and yej, 
y*-*U go for all that!" 

That is not in the papers," answered Treraaine.. 

It is not always out of them," smd Evel3m; *' 

I have sometimes obs«ved, with a preface of, 

are authorized to say, Lady A.'s assembly is jji 

**ft", or Lady B.''s is put on ; or that if it rains, 

"-^tikfof D — 's breakfast will not take place at 

■Now what is this but advertising in the 
fhat does it want but a * Whereas,' in 
Mgc letters, to give it a place in the Hue and Cry 
Plwlf?" ■ 

" You may ovei-power, but you cannot conviiM 
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•*— I consider a public day as little lew than an insult ! 
— Who is this Lord Belleoden, that •^— ^" 

^^ Lord Bellenden,^ said Evelyn, stopping him, 
^< is a very worthy nobleman, of immense fGurtuDe, 
and therefore of influence, — ^placed by the king at 
the head of the Riding, — ^living, but not shutting 
himself up, upon his estate." 

^^ I am gcnng to be schooled, I see^" cried Tre- 
maine — ** pray spare me." 

'* I will,^ answered the Doctcn*, •* provided you 
will allow there is neither harm nor insult in sudi a 
man opening his house to aU his neighbours, and tell- 
ing them he has done so.*" 

** What, in the newspapers !" cried Tremaine. 
" No ! I am not proud ^^ 

.** Not in the least," retorted the Doctor; " those 
who ever smd so wronged you unmercifully." 

•* I am, however, I hope, above being advertised 
for as a guest," said his friend. " Let us see !— 
" There will be public days at Bellenden House 
every Thursday, for the next month.'' 

" So says the paragraph, which, being interpreted, 
means, that my Lord Bellenden being very lonely, 
and not knowing what to do with himsdf in his fine 
house, is very willing to be diverted by any one who 
will take the trouble to come twenty or thirty milea 
to divert him." 



'letiim's coach, that proceeded from Loiiiloii to Yorkj 
"I" fmm York to London, or from any part of that 
iine to the seat of the Earl of Bellenden. 

Tiiis sumraer-hoiise had been a very fine thing in 
its time, and waa built by old Sir Hildebrand Home- 
tlead, with a prnfiiaoo of red brick, white stone 
nijiings, white pilaeters, and carved cornices; ami 
here, of a suDUiicr evening. Sir Hildebrand used 
"l^ajB to cool himself with a pipe. His son, who 
forijr years before the time we speak of, and indeed far 
■•TOeyearBafterwardsjWas called young Sir Hildebrand, 
«iiCfBeded to the estate ; and though lie left off smoking, 
"« smoking went out of fashion, yet he used the sum- 
'i*r-housc as much as his father. 

This gentleman was remarkable for the most inna- 
"shle eurioaity. Not a tale or an anecdote — not a 
nianiage, a courtship, or bastardy — not a sale or 
"lortgage of an estate— not a trial in civil court or 
'■town tourt — not a dimicr, or even what was eaten 
fiif dinner, within fifty miles, — I might almost add, 
"ilhin fifty years of him, but he knew in all the 
•'"actness of verity, and could repeat with all its 
'""ous readings, as he had it from different relators. 
-And yet for tlie last tive-and-thirty years he had 
"•^"lif stirred from his own gate. His powers botli of 
; and of listening were inexhaustible, and, n* 
y suppose, were well exercised by the idle gos- 
g people in the neighbourhood, and by almost all 
b3 
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but he did not know where he left off, and they never 
had so few charms. 

" No;' said he, " Fll none of ye— FU to the 
Forest of Ardennes,"" taking up a volume of Shak- 
speare ; " I'll to the garden, to the woods — ^to the 
seat that looks on the most beautiful spot in Eng- 
land r 

He meant a bench which be had lately fixed at the 
end of the tencace, commanding the best view of 
Evelyn Hall. 

As he paced back through the rooms, Mary, and 
all that Mary, and even that old Vellum had said in 
the preceding morning, revived in his memory. 

" I agree,'' said he, " (for why should I deny it) 
that Belmont was a melancholy place, and that I was 
dying there of hyp ! — I agree too, how fine it would 
be, if such a lady were at Woodington ! for — Wood- 
ington wants a mistress. Alas ! I agree too," look- 
ing at himself in a pier glass, as he passed it, ^^ if I 
was not so old cmd so solemn ! — As to the age," he 
went on, still looking at himself, ^< it is not so very 
great ! I sssl by no means so old as her father ! and 
as to die sc^mnity — ^to be sure she has many notions 
that must change — and they xioUl change^^ said he, 
flinging out of doors^ and hastening to the end of the 
terrace. 

** I will here," said he, sitting down, *^ enjoy all thoi& 
charms of a reverie, such as that wb;ch desciibed»^. 
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2 TREMAINE. 

but he did not know where he left off, and they never 
had so few charms. 

« No;' said he, « PU none of ye— rU to the 
Forest of Ardennes,"" taking up a volume of Shak- 
speare ; " I'll to the garden, to the woods — ^to the 
seat that looks on the most beautiful spot in Eng- 
land r 

He meant a bench which be had lately fixed at the 
end of the terrace, conunanding the best view of 
Evelyn Hall. 

As he paced back through the rooms, Mary, and 
all that Mary, and even that old Vellum had said in 
the preceding morning, revived in his memory. 

" I agree,'' said he, " (for why should I deny it) 
that Belmont was a melancholy place, and that I was 
djdng there of hyp ! — I agree too, how fine it would 
be, if such a Jady were at Woodington ! for — Wood- 
ington wants a mistress. A las ! I agree too," look- 
ing at himself in a pier glass, as he passed it, ^^ if I 
was not so M cmd so solemn ! — As to the age," he 
went on, still looking at himself, ^^ it is not so very 
great ! I luat l^ no means so old as her father ! and 
as to die flcJemnity— to be sure she has many notions 
that must change — ^and they xoUl change^^ said he, 
flinging out of doors^ and hastening to the end of the 
terrace. 

** I will here," said he, sitting down, *^ enjoy all those 
'■' charms of a reverie, such as thut winch described," 
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am oome to present my neighbour Mr. Tiemaine, 
and my daughter Miss Evelyn to you &r Hilde^ 

brand." ' . 

A slight bow of acquiescenoe was all his shjmesa 
pennitied, for in truth his eye was caught by. Tre- 
maine^s gay equipage. 

^ I thought it vas not yours," said he to Evelyn ; 
** I think I never saw four such beautiful bays;— so 
well matched, so full of blood. . The harness too, 
^d the whole together, beat Lord Bute's when he 
first went to court on the Accession.^ 

*'An odd reception this," said Tremaine, yet 
seemmgly not displeased. 

^ What is a poor damsel to do ?^ cried Georgindi : 
" will he admit us ot not P"* 

It was a question not unnatural, for Sir Hilde- 
b^d had shrunk away firom the gate, and was 
■hunting the stairs of the summer-house, looking 
oack every now and then, as if to see if he was 
followed. 

"You have gained much by your visit," cried 
Tremaine, smiling; " I wonder how this philosophy' 
^^ yours will turn it to account." 

" I don't understand it,^' said the doctor ; — when 
^i". Jerome, who had been at the gate all the time, 
^th the best bow that sixty years could muster, 
formed them that Sir Hildebrand would be gkd to 
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see them in the summer-house, and the lady nught 
oome in, if she pleased. 

^* But pray, friend, how could you find this- out P* 
asked £vel3m, ^^ for he has not said a word to you.*^ 

*^ I understand his honour^s manner," answered 
the butler, with another bow. 

^^ We must let every man speak in his own Ian* 
guage," remarked Evelyn, getting but. *' 

^^ You lead me like a school-boy,'^ exdaimed Tre- 
maine, handmg Georgina ; and the party followed to 
the summer-house. They were here agreeably 6isr* 
prised. A large room, or rather library, vrith many 
hundreds of books^ an orrery, globes, models, map^ 
and all that bespoke well-educated retirement. And 
in one recess there was collected an assortment of the 
finest old porcelain. 

The most surprising thing was the master, who 
having at first, with rather an impressive air, reached 
chairs for them with his own hands, immediatdy 
betook himself to one of the windows, out of which 
he looked for some minutes, as if no one had been 
within. No one spoke, so much were they occupied 
with observation; when turning round, Sir Hilde- 
brand called out, as if suddenly struck, *' Two turtle 
and two haunches to^ay, be^des peaches from the 
new forcing-house. There ought to be a large com- 
pany, but I have seen nobody but the high sheriff 
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go by yet." Then turning suddenly to Tremaine, 
lie said, " I knew your grandfather welL I am glad 
Xo. see you; but I am sorry you shut yourself up. 
.you have made ho vow, I hope. A bad thing to 
t^aapt heaven — a very bad thing, take my word 
for it;* 

Pausing a little, he added, with rather a vacant 
look, " I see the world, however, very well ; do you 
know I have sometimes counted thirty-seven coaches 
and chaises in a day, .going by this window; and I 
can always tell if there is any good news, before Lord 
Bellendftn himself; for he cannot see the ribbons in 
the coachmen^s hats.*" 

Then assuming a wiser lone, <^ Let me give you a 
piece of. advice,V said he, '* Mr. Tremaine: You see 
there a great deal of knowledge — ^" (pointing to his 
books and instruments ;) ^^ vain, if it is not useful ; 
raad not useful, if not cojsmiunicated.^ 
... *^ -Well !" continued the humourist, " only don't 
shut yourself up. — If- 1 dared go out of my gate, I 
.would have better company than Jones or Dobbs."" 

These were afterwards explained by Evelyn to be 
the curate, and a neighbouring farmer, who for the 
last seventeen years had dined with Sir Hildebrand 
every Sunday ; the only recreation he allowed him- 
self, beyond the chance passengers he met with at his 
gate* 

" But,'* proceeded he, " I go to see no one, and 
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theriefore no one comes to see me ; there is a give ai4 
take in all things, and I do as well as I can. 1 $A 
in the commi^oh, and nobody is the securer for it; 
I read, and nobody is the wiser tor it; I am ricb| 
and nobody is the better for it.. This is bad, Tec^ 
bad, Mr. Tremaine. I see there is another carriage; 
Lord Bellenden must be very happy ; but it will cost 
him a deal of money, a deal of money 1 — Old Jones 
says, there is more waste in his kitchen in a inanth, 
than would support him all the year round.**' 
. Afterwards, whispering Evelyn, loud enough to 
be heard, however, by all ; ** They say he stews fivte 
hams into one turtle — and yet the estate can pay :* 
then observing Georgina looking at him with some 
pity and a great deal of kindness, he sat mute for 
several minutes, twisting his thumbs, like a school'- 
boy corrected by the glance of his master. 

Evelyn eyed him with tenderness, and in pure 
compassion wishing to change the conversation^ said 
he was glad to see him so well. 

** Yes !" he replied, *^ I am pure well, — ^but not 
so happy as I was : people don't come to talk to me 
at the gate as they used, and nobody minds me — yet 
I have five thojisand a year, and no one but a fourth 
cousin.'' — Then regarding Georgina with more 
courage than hitherto, ^^ you say she is your daugh- 
ter; — well, she is very pretty, and seems very 
gentle ; but have a care,'' and whispering in Evelyn's 



tar, lie added, " do one can U-ust 'em." After this, 
« if exhausted by t!ie efFort, he fell agdn into 
BJetice. 

The whole party were affected, and Bvclyn rose 
logo— " Stop," said Sir Hildebrand to Georgina?— 
" You seem, as I aitid, gentle : you seem honest too, 
BOil would not say one thing and do anotlier. I am 
imiiili ohUged to you for coming to see me- I never 
Kiw 1)ut one that looked so handsome and so good, 
""J she turned out i!l." Here the old man sighed, 
" You are not married, I perceive, for you want a 
'ingi" then unlocking a small cabinet, he took out a 
uianiund hoop, with a ruby in the middlf of it of 
WDsiderahle value, and filling it on her finger, before 
«ifi seemed aware of what he was about, •' there," 
'*id he, " if ever you wani a friend you may come 
*^n," After which bowing to ihem all, lie said, 
i lliink I have counted nil tlic carriages that have 
', and yours will be the fourth." 
bth Evelyn and Tremaine thought ii was time 
^ve the poor Baronet to himself; and Georgina 
5 looked at her father, and perceiving that he 
i her to accept the ring, would have returned 
panks; but she was not only very much aflected, 
(he giver hung his head in even sheepish distress, 
1 her so awkwardly to say nothing about 
lal she was alent— contenting liorseJf with a 
e»y and a look, which was not thrown away 
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upon Sir Hildebrand, much less upon Tremaiiw^ 
who translated that look into ten thousand softnessei^ 
every one of them winding into his own heart.— The 
Baronet himself seemed , roused by it, for he imme* 
diately siud, with an air of something like* dignity^ 
^^ If you are going, at least let me have the honour df 
assisting you,^' and actually gave bis hand to her with 
a manner ■ which a Lord Chamberlain need not have 
blushed at. Georgina could not help pressing it as 
he put her into the carnage ;-^which made hun 
-falter and blush, so as to disable him from sayiag a 
word to his male guests : and many were the speciK. 
lations from the windows of the hall, and the walk 
of the court-yard, which were crowded with his sei^ 
vants and tenants, as Treihaine and his friends droye 
off to Bellenden House. 

The party were for many minutes silent aft«r 
leaving Homestead. Georgina was affected, even to 
tears, with what she had seen ; Evelyn was much 
impressed, and Tremsdne thoughtful : so that Lord 
Bellenden's lodges were almost in sight before the 
train of reflection was broken. At length Evelyn 
could not help exclaiming, <^ a noble mind seems 
here o'erthrown.'^ 

** I own I expected something very different,^' said 
Tremaine with emotion. 

" Poor fellow !" cried Georgina, as she looked at 
))er ring, and could not help a tear falling upon it, 
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which she was unwilling to wipe away. " I will keep 
k^for his sake.^ 

The emotion did not make either of her com- 
panions less thoughtful. 

i ' " You see, my friend,'' said Evelyn with a serious 
ttr^^Vwhat it is, as this poor gentleman observed, 
to tempt heaven. It is evident that the report of the 
noghbourhood is true ; and that in a temporary fit 
of disgust, perhaps .of madness, from disappointment, 
he bound himself to this way of life by a vow. The 
consequence is, that by brooding over in solitude 
^hat he might have dissipated by business, he nursed 
himself into a humourist, and has led a useless, and, I 
should think, an unhappy life." • • 

*' The latter does not appear,'' said Tremaine, 
rousing ; '^ he seems to have been social at least at 
his gate : and, as long as he had plenty of gossip, 
^t to have been unhappy.*^ 

" Granting that," replied the Doctor, " to what 
^deed, as you sometimes say, is a man of education 
'^uced, when, to count the stage-coaches, or busy 
^% self about another man's kitchen, has become, 
perhaps, a serious employment^?'' 

"May he not^ from your own theory,*' said Tre- 
niaine, « be happy .^^ 

" If he may,'' answered Ilvelyn, ** which perhaps 
> ought not to deny, it at deast proves the soundness 
^ the th^ry itself ; for you see his solitude, unoc-r 
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cupied as it is, forces him upon the world, as far as he 
can mix in it, for the only relief he enjoys, — and he 
is busy about his fellow men, though only passengers 
in a post-chaise, whom he does not even know." 

Tremaine was about to reply, when, as they had 
now long passed the lodges, Lord Bellenden^s fine 
place opened upon their view, and the conversation 
stopped. 



CHAP. II. 



AN EXCLUSIVE. 



*' If the quick fire of jouth light not your miDd^ 
*' You are no niaideD* but a monument**' 

Shakspbare. 



The visit to Homestead had deranged part of the 
plan of our guests — which was to have a walk in the 
beautiful grounds before dinner, and afterwards to 
dress. Only the latter could be effected ; and the 
whole company had nearly assembled in the saloon, 
by the time they presented themselves. 

Lady Bellenden, who regarded Greorgina with 
both tenderness and esteem, received her with the 
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■ affecUonate politeness — introducing her to her 
Bter Lady Gertrude Bellendcn's particular at- 
pns ; and adding, as she put their hands together. 
How I wish this moment of iotroduclion between 
,' you two may lead to a friendship hereafter." 

Hacli of the young ladies, thus called upon, Bur- 
i vejed the other ; calculating, according to tlie quick- 
^ llMS of eye or penetration of judgment that either 
ws endowed with, how far this amiable wish might 
be realized. But whether from the restraint which 
loe sudden and public expression of it imposed, 
M from the want of _suffiaent experience and dis- 
''iininaiion in the youthful parties, neither young 
™y discovered much that tended to raise hopes of 
"s arcomphshment. 

Lajy Gertrude was in her twenty-first year ; of 
"llcomnion beauty of face, which was absolutely bril- 
'^^t M'iih the finest white and red in the world. 
One was tall and graceful, but there was no par- 
'i'^ularity of air, manner or countenance, that spoke, 
^'pu after acquaintance, as if there was much within, 
•^cept a very high idea of her own consequence. 

Her mother, who had long been in bad health, 
"^i been residing some years on the Continent ; 
'""I these were the most critical years of Lady 
Gertrude's lifej for she had been left during that 
^icile period under the care of her aunt, the Duchess 
iaiideville, who was considered the very mirror 
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of good-breeding by the most highly finished gen- 
tlewomen of the age. All the world gave praise 
to this excellent aunt, for having added to the 
cares and anxieties which three daughters of her 
own occasioned, by undertaking the education of 
another young female, out of pure kindness to her 
sick sister. 

As for the education, it was as perfect as the best 
masters, for personal, and the very best French (or 
rather Franco-Italian) governess, for mental accom- 
plishments, could make it. The peculiar province of 
the Duchess was to form the manners, the ton (b 
sociiU, les usages; and in this she was universally 
acknowledged to shine an unrivalled Queen, whom 
all endeavoured to please, study, and imitate. 

With these advantages, Lady Gertrude could not 
fail to profit much ; and every body was anxious to 
know, before she was presented, how she would come 
out. She came out, at once, and in full maturity of 
fastidiousness, a finished Exclusive. 

The Duchess, in fact, was the most refined of 
women. Refinement was her favourite study— her 
favourite word. It was what she always recom- 
mended, always preached, and always practised ; and 
although to her bitter disappointment, her own 
daughters were more disposed to imitate their father, 
whose habits were rather those of a country gentler 
ip^ than one at the head of the Peerage, she foun4 
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nnaolation in the aptitude of her niece to follow all 
lier precepts, and all licr example. 

Sucli »aa the being, for whom, in her maternal 
Holicitude, the amiable, as well as sensible Lady Bel- 
lenden, wished to acquire a friend in Gcorgina. Such 
the appearance and mamiers, which Georgina was 
rttlueHted to love. 

Now, though Miss Evelyn had the most perfect 
nabtral good-breeding that ever adorned a daughter 
of nature, and had none of the ungracefid shyness 
wbich belongs to rusticity, yet she had certain notions 
dT certain things, which she sometimes found incon. 
WmVnf^y serious. On the present occasion, she had 
Uoii des'ued by a woman of the first consequence in 
litr drcie, — one to whom she always looked up with 
lliesiuceresl esteem, her own known friend, and at 
^ lime her hostess, — to love her daughter, as a 
' "laid. This was a word wliich, to her, alwavs 
wunded most serious, as well as most sweet; inso- 
oinch that she could no more think of trifling with 
Bimlf in chusing a friend, than if she had been called 
upon to chuse a husband. In point of fact, she had 
never had the opportunity of chusing, or even think- 
ing of one or the other ; for her father had so en- 
^{niwed, so filled her mind, and was himself so abso- 
lutely devoted to her, that he had hitherto supjilied 
tbe place of both. Yet she had often thought a 
rriend of her own sex, and about her own age, would 
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be very delightful as well as very natural; and^ ia 
the recesses of her boudoir^ or in a lonely waifcy thl 
had sometimes yielded to the most naturail wiib of a 
senable heart — the wish for a companion that eoM 
partake, with equality of interest, her ^mvOimietMi 
her cares, and eren her inmost secrets. 

When, therefore, Lady Bellenden utt€i*ed her bli- 
pressire wish, it conjured up a trtun of ideas kmg 
pondered and cherished by Georgina, of thie. deqpeH 
interest to her mind, and of the very utmost imporl^ 
atice to her happiness. She surveyed Lady Grerthidi! 
as a being who might influence her future life,' — ^kli 
whom she was to read, as in a book, all those happy 
reciprocities of sentiment, which her own pure beast 
and warm fancy had lately been so pleased to mecfi^ 
tate. No wonder, then, that she looked embarrassed 
With the force of an emotion which no one, and leaifl 
oi all. Lady Gertrude, could understand ; and which, 
indeed, was the very opposite to any by which Lodjr 
Gertrude herself felt she could be influenced. 

The dbord of the two ladies was, therefore, veiy 
different ; and, it must be owned, with all our paN 
tiality to Georgina, that, in the eyes of some of tlta^ 
bye-standers, refinement, m thi^ instance, might seem 
to have the advantage over simpKcity, It was ndt 
that there was any intrinsic superiority, even of mari- 
ner, on the part of Lady Gertrude ; it was simpfy 
that she ^as tmtnoved, while Miss Eveljiii seenMd 
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labonrk^ widi gomething wbtcb, spite of h<»«€^9 wa8 
restrained. She meant to be a great deal morte than 
ehril, yet kindness would not flow ; in^liile Lady Ger- 
trude, who did not eren intend much civility^ felt no 
kindness at alL 

While their bands worse y^t toge^c^, and Lady 
BeUaiden had scarcely withdrawn hecPs, Lady Ger- 
trude, with a "very shbrt and abrupt courtly, said in 
* low Toioe, and with most fashic^able nonchalance, 
^^ My mother is very geod'^— «tid t^hen Qeorgitnsk 
said something about her being always so, and that 
this was not the least instance of it, she replied, 
adjusting her tucker, ^^ We dressed in such a 
hurry, I really dorft know whether Fm dressed 
or not." 

The conversation there languished, and would 
perhaps have died away altogether, had not Georgina, 
after surveying her new friend rather anxiously, 
observed, by way of something to say, upon the 
largeness of the company that was assembled. Lady 
Gertrude immediately applied to her eye-gla^s, aha 
after surveying them, exclaimed, *' They seem a 
itteoffe heterogeneous set, as they always are upon 
these occasions ; but I suppose you know theih all, 
Miss Evelyn — in which you have the advantage, for 
I really am not acquainted with one in the room 
except Mr. Tremoiney — who is always so excessively 
fine, thene*s no knofwing whether one knows him or 

c2 
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not. I believe you came with him. They lay he is 
worse than ever." 

The glass was then directed exclimvely to Tro- 
maiae ; and one or two gentlemen approaching with 
their wives and daughters, to salute this daughter of 
the house, she replied to their civilities with a most 
freezing, and scarcely perceptible bend of the head, 
and leaving both them and her new friend, made her 
way to that part of the room where Tremaine was 
engaged in conversation with Lord Bellenden. 



CHAP, III. 

HALF AN HOUR BEFORE DINKSB7 



" All the men and women merely players." 

Shakspbasb. 



As there was nothing in a young lady joining 
even a tete-&-*tete, of which her father formed one. of 
the parties, Lady Gertrude thus presented herself to. 
Tremaine's notice without the smallest breach of 
decorum, or even derogation to her dignity ; so that 
she put her arm within her father^s with the prettiest 
lur of uidependence and apathy ima^nable, without 
seeming to notice who was his companion, except. 



indeed, tliat she was ready to receive any notice that 
be might take of her. But to say truth, the gentle- 
mim was h«r equal at tliis play ; for though he was 
in fact weU known to her, and had not seen her for 
eighteen months, he only made her the slightest 
■iiciinAtion, (for it could not be called a bow,) in 
"hich his chin was in fact the only part of the body 
lliatmovpd. He then instantly pushed through the 
fo» of squires and clergymen that intercepted his 
""B-y, till he found himself by the side of Georgins, 
who was Ustcning with all mei;kne»s to the protecting 
ipeeches of on exceedingly great lady indeed. 

This was a higli-bred dame, who had arrived a 
'^*' minutes before in a coach and six. Stopping at 
BoiDughbridge, in her way to Lancashire, she had 
heard that Lord Bellenilen, with whom she was well 
^i^uiunted, had a public day, and had sent to say 
•oe would pay him a visit, if Lady Bellenden would 
sdmit her in a traveller's dishabille, Lady Bellenden 
M of course returned a proper compliment, and llie 
*™iabiile she appeared in was a richly trimmed silk 
P^lisie, while her h^r was adorned with a consider- 
»ble Bumber of diamonds, the fruits to her father, of 
•owj German, and other foreign missions, and which 
'be often boasted could purchase the whole dommion 
"'many a German sovereign. 

To tliis lady, Georgina had been introduced by 
ijiidy Betlenden, when the latter found, to her very 
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great vexation) that Lady Gertrude had ftbaadmied 
her ahnost in the moment of her introduction. She 
therefore presented Georgina to her guest with more 
than common earnestness, as one of her most finvourite 
young friends, and her name alone informed Mrs. 
Ne^le, who was not unmindful of these matten^ 
that she was of one of the oldest families, not merely 
in the county, but in England itself. This and a 
countenance and manner that had the art of jBxii^ 
high and low in their fayour, the moment they were 
beheld, imd were not thrown away upon Mrs. Neville 
(who was what is called an exceedingly clever wom«i) 
drew down from her, very voluble offers of any thmg 
she could do, (and she could do a great deal,) to 
make London or Belvidere Castle agreeable to her^ 
if ever she came to her part of the world. 

Georgina was replying, with as much civility as 
she could muster, where her mind was not fixed, (f<Mr 
in truth she was thinking and wondering at Lady 
Gertrude still,) when Treuiaine jmned them. 

•* Grood heavens ! Mr. Treroaine T' said Mrs. 
Neville, "you here!— we thought you had been 
dead and buried above a year ago, in Northampton- 
shire." 

Tremaine hardly made a salute of recognition 
to Mrs. Neville, though they had been so long, 
separated. 

** I have been inciting Miss Evelyn to Belvidere,** 
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" oontinued Mrs. Neville, not seeming to notice his 

leas, " and if she iv'ill come to the Assizes, could 

promise her somethijig gay : our rooms will be more 

liHceiit than ever. But I nm this moment under 

I ouuderable anxiety."' 

" None of tbe Miss Nevilles are ill, I hope,^ said 
I iMaaiae; with indifference, " I don't see ificni 



"Oh, no I I'm only afraid that Marshall, whom 1 
^wayii bring down to dress my Iiair, cannot set out 
iu time, so as to be at tlie assizes the first day." 

" That would be dreadful !" said Tremolne, and 
lis [limed away with evident contempt. 

At ihis moment he was met by Miss Lyttleton, tlie 
Wy whom we mentioned in a former chapter, as 
wiTiDg excited in him iaextingnighable dislike, tram 
Ktiiiu masculine tastes, which had made him confer 
upon hur the title of the man woman. He started 
'W he saw, or rather when he resolved not to see, 
W broad band stretched out, and inviting his to a 
Kras)), which he declined encountering. He bowed 
'lud endeavoured to pass on. 

" Why, what con be the matter with the man !" 
^ ihc surprised female; "do you think I'm a 
Ifar, nnd would liug you to death ?". 

"He is not cjuite sure," observed Mrs. Neville. 
*liu hud secii the rencontre. 

" That is so like j/cm," returned Miss Lyttleton ; 
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** but really I will be obliged to you if you can" tell 
me what has come to him, for he has cut me for the 
last two years most decidedly." 

*^ He has begun, I think, to cut me too,^' rejmned 
Mrs. Neville; " but we must let spoilt children have 
their own way, for it is too much trouble to attempt 
to correct them." 

" But I really used to like the fellow," continued 
Miss Lyttleton. <^ Well, I hope I shall find some- 
body else of my acquaintance, for I cannot do without 
a man to flirt with^ or laugh at, and my mother has 
left me here with Lady Bellenden for three days ;— 
only think what a bore !*" 

Then eyeing Greorgina through her glass^ ** By 
the way,'' she proceeded, *' you seem to have got a 
pretty young thing there with you. Do introduce 
me, will you ?" 

As this could not be refused, the ceremony was 
instantly performed, and while she shook, or rather 
twisted 6eorgina*s slender wrist, " I assure you,** 
she exclaimed, '^ I like a pretty girl, almost as well 
as a pretty fellow. By the way, I don't at all like 
those curls of your s ; why don't you crop as close 
as I do? — Mrs. Neville, how do you like my new 
crop r 

At this she bent down her head to shew how 
entirely she had stript a poll of strong black hair, of 
every thing like ornament, or a possibility of being 
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lenteJ. Mrs. Neville said that to punish h^r 
Ae would put her into a cap. 

" Odious !" she returned. " I hate all caps but 
t huDting cap. They make one look so like a 
"otnan ! But I declare there's Treraaine again — I 
must go and plague him :" and she immediately 

a«t off. 

Mrs. Neville turning to Gcorgina, smiled to ob- 
wrve her astonishment. " You are quite struck, 1 
perceive," said she. 

"Why, I own she is at least extraordinary," an- 
swered Georgina. " May I ask more particularly 
''lio and what she is ?" 

" I should say," replied Mrs. Neville, *' that she 
"IS one of my protegees, did she not soar su inli- 
wtely above all protection. She is certainly eccen- 
trie, hut I really believe there is no harm in her." 
She then proceeded lo inform Georgina, thai Miss 
LjtilebMi was the daughter of a good-natured country 
genileman in the neigh bo LU-hood, who, with an indo- 
'fiU mother, had allowed her to do just as she pleased; 
till that she had pleased always to affect the man, 
lujteod of the woman. This, she added, had, on 
"ffe occasions than one, heen the means of getting 
^'^ inlo scrapes, from which she had generally exlri- 
^^ herself by being the first to laugh at them, 
>nd by availing hersell' of a sort of privilege of saying 
doing whatever it came into lier head to say or do. 
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This little account ^as interrupted by the approodi 
of Lady Gertrude; who percdving Mrs. Neville, 
came up to that lady with something like pleasure, 
and shaking hands with her, exclaimed, ^^ O ! I am 
so glad to see you here ; it is really quite shocking to 
have no one to speak to !'^ 

Is this to be my friend ? said Georgina to herselfl 

The lady went on, " Oh ! do pray let me at by 
you at dinner, my dear Mrs. Neville. By the 'way, 
how did you come ?— did you know this was one of 
my father's public days ?'' surveying her dress. 

« Oh ! don't look at me,'' said Mrs. Neville, « for 
I am merely en voyageuse^ and if it were not for a 
few diamonds that my woman got at for me, I should 
not be fit to be seen. However, I see you've scarcely 
any body here." 

^^ Oh no ! nothing but parsons and parsons* 
daughters," said Lady Gertrude, sotto voce. 

My friend ! observed Georgina again to herself. 

** How you overlook merit !" repUed Mrs. Neville 
— " don't you see Mr. Horton ?" 

** Still worse !" remarked Lady Gertrude ; ** an 
honest downright Yorkshire 'squire might do ; but a 
'squire whose head is turned merely because he be- 
longs to one of the lower club houses in St. James's 
Street, is quite unbearable." 

*< Well then," cried Mrs. Neville, « I will now 
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really ^ve you joy, for if I mistake not here come 
two admirers of yours," 

" I protest, and so they ilo," said Lady Gertrude, 
*yerag them through her glass. 

These were no less persons than the Lord St. Clair, 
snd the still greater Ticau of whom siieh honourable 
mention has been made in a former chapter. Sieemg 
Mis. Neville and Lady Gertrude, ihey instantly 
jaiaed tliem; the Beau, upon the same principle sa 
I*dy Gertrude herself, liad sought Mrs. Neville, 
for the rest of the inter^'al, till dinner was aii- 
the group seemed quite happy, if Lady 
ide's happiness was not a little alloyed by the 
lioDs which St. Clair paid to his old acquuint- 
IBre aiid relation Georgina, and by the total neglect 
"f Tremaine. For this, however, she was amply 
rompeiisated hy the Beau, to whom she gave the some 
carte du pays as she had given to Mrs. Neville, and 
"Iw finding from her, that Georgina was the daughter 
w a coanlrv parson, scarcely vouchsafed to look at 
'"er: and having agreed to Bit all together, and, as 
ine Beau said, to let the natives take care of them- 
wlves, (which was thought very witty by Mrs. Neville 
sml Lady Gertrude,) they atljoumed, on a summons, 
'" the dining-room, where about thirty persons of 
*»tli sexes sat down. 
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CHAP. IV. 

PE£C£D£NCY. 



** Toa know your own degrees ; sit down ; at tint 
" And last, a hearty welcome." 



Shakipbarb. 



It was not without difficulty that the guests were 
arranged; since in addition to country precedency, 
(a point infinitely too nice for the best heraldry to 
settle,) the wish of the above honourable party to at 
together threw considerable embarrassment in the 
way. The place of Lord St. Clair, as first in rank, 
decided itself, and he was seated by Lady Bellenden, 
at her right hand, without opposition. Mrs. Neville 
neated herself in the chair next to him ; Mr. Beau- 
mont was going to take Lady Bellenden's left hand ; 
and Lady Gertrude next to him ; and thus all would 
hi^ve been quietly and comfortably arranged. But 
unforeseen, though insuperable impediments arose on 
the part of Sir Marmaduke Crabtree, and not only 
of Lady Crabtree, but Lady Grojam, Lady May- 
field, and Lady Bluemantle ; the three first, wives of 
Baronets ; the last only of a Knight, but that Knight 
the High Sheriff himself. All these high dames had, 
in their way, just as high notions of their own con- 
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taee as Mrs. Neville ; and as the ktler hud 
(title, they were by no means disposed to yield 
(beirraDk. 

Sir Mormaduke began the attack hy immediately 
ftezing the Beau's eliair, just as he was going to lit 
down. He owed it, he thought, lo Yorkshire, to his 
Own ancient Baronetcy, and lo liis hoped-for Peerage, 
■not to give way to a man, whom, however well re- 
ceived in the very best circles in town, lie looked 
down upon as greatly Ilia inferior, particularly in the 
country, and most of all in Yorkshire. 

** By your leave, Mr. Beaumont," said Sir Mar- 
ntadtike ; " I have sal at this lady's left hand, any 
lltwe these twenty years, upon these occasions, and I 
hope she will not order me away from her now." 

Mr. Beaumont instantly yieSdcd, and to do him 
jusitice, with very good grace. 

" If she did," added Sir Marmadiike, sitting 
dovn, and leering at his wife, as he said it, " I must 
obey, for every body, knows I am under petticoat 
(fWernment." 

Now as every body knew that Lady Crabtrte bad 
111 ha what is called a very bad time of it as a wife, 
iJiis was considered an exceeding good joke of Sir 
Manoadiike'a. It was lauglied at accordingly, by 
Mr, Placid, who after attempting a seat higher up 
we tabic than he had a right to, was regularly giving 
f to every one who claimed a chair above him, 
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until he had reached th^ bottom ; catching the jdcc 
however in its progress as it went. 

Sir Marmaduke having disposed of himself, therp 
still remained the fem^e difficulties above men- 
tioned ; for the three Baronet'^s ladies, and Lady Blue^ 
mantle, all remained standing — not chusiog to plaoe 
themselves while Mrs. Neville was actually se^tedi 
above them* All, however, agreed that Mrs. CBigh 
Sheriff, though only a knight's lady, was to have the 
precedency. 

" My dear Lady Bluemantle," cried they aU in f 
voice, *' the thing is quite decided." 

" Perhaps so,'' said Lady Bluemantlie, " but 
where am I to sit ?'' refusing the chair she was ne&t 
to, and looking significantly at the seated Mn. 
Neville. 

Lady tiellenden appeared distressed, and sttd, 
" Mrs. High Sheriff, a thousand pardons, you are 
certainly in your wrong place ; Gertrude, my dear, 
let Lady Bluemantle have your chfur.*** 

But unfortunately, this being on the left hand, W98 
a compromise by no means agreeable to Mrs. High 
Sheriff, wlio still kept looking at Mrs. Neville. That 
superior lady, who had affected to be talking to I«qiiI 
St. Clair, but who saw the whole contest from the 
first, had in fact wished to keep her seat, both becauie 
fbe wished to be next St. Clair, and was too proud 
to yield it to persons, who though they nmked befbee 
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tm in title, did not, as she knew, come near her in 
*|ial consequence, and whom, in fact, she looked upoa 
B8 mighty ordinary people. But perceiving that she 
im occasioning embarrassment to Lady ficUenden, 
nd that she could easily turn the ill breeding ot 
^vbich she might be accused upon her rivals, she with 
^irable presence of mind started up, exclaiming, 
" Dear me, ladies, I have a million of pardons to beg; 
pray Lady Bellenden excuse me ; I have quite forgot 
myself; I really thought I was in my own county.'* 
Thra insisting upon placing Lady Bluemantle in the 
dudr she resigned, she observed with a laugh, that 
t^ were really now become so common, that a 
pUn gentlewoman never could tell whereabouts she 
ivas. 

Miss Lyttleton here proposed a side-table, the fun 
of which she said she should like of all things ; 
adding she was sure she should prove an excellent 
^Umaster. 

" Perhaps," sa^fd Mrs. Neville, *' Lady Gertrude 
^iU make room for me ; or what may be better still, 
Appose we all go to the bottom of the table ; Lord 
Bellenden will, I hope, be glad to receive us." At 
these words moving downwards, she was foUowed by 
Lady Gertrude and Mr. Beaumont, who said it was 
aa excellent plan; and having deranged the whole 
Kttlement in Lord Bellenden's neighbourhood, the 
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Baronefc ladies haviDg agreed upon their flenioritieJ^ 
at the upp^r end, all was harmony, and the dinnek 
commenced. 



CHAP. V. 

POLITE CONVERSATION. 



" Our court, you know, U haunted with a reAned traTelier of 
Spain." 

Shakspsabs. 



" Admirably carried !" said Tremaine to Geor- 
gina, by whom he had seated himself about the 
middle of the table, after having obsei^^ed the whok 
contest with more than usual interest. " The Em- 
press Catharine could not have settled it better^ had 
she condescended to squabble about such a thing.^ 

" Pray Sir, did you know any thing about tht 
Empress Catharine ?^^ asked a gentleman who sat op- 
posite, and happened to hear him. 

" Not personally,*" answered Tremaine, rather sur- 
prised at the abruptness of the stranger. 

* I knew her, I may say intimately,^ replied the gear. 
tleman, *^ and all her ministers, generals, and ladies.^ 

Tremaine bowed with great distance of manner ; 
then, turning to Georgina, began to do the honoun 



of that part of the table, wondering who this stranger 
*B», who was 60 famiUarly tiisposecl. 

" I had letters," continued the stranger, not allow- 
ing Tremaine to escape, " from old Eaunitz, to 
Tfhora I had been recommended by the ministry here, 
iliich gave me the greatest facililies at the court of 
SLPetersburgh." 
" I dare say, Sir," answered Tremaine coldly. 
" My first rencontre with Prince Kaunitz," con- 
tinued the gentleman with intrepid vivacity, " was 
remarkable — and I will relate it if you please." 

" Whether I please or not, it seems," said Tre- 
Blaine in a low voice. The stranger then sending 
away his plate, went on thus : " Lord R. f then Mr. 
IL)and myself agreed to ride into Vienna; it was 
ihe first time we vrere there; I visited it several 
times afterwards, both on my return from Berlin and 
from Poland." 

"Do you know this person?' said Tremaine to 
■ Evelyn. 

"Not I," answered the Doctor, "hut he seems 
WHiaing," 
*' Amusing !" cried Tremaine. 
"Hear him," said the Doctor. 
"Well," proceeded the traveller, " Lord R. {then 
Mr. R.) and I, resolved to ride into Vienna on post- 
hones. Lord R. was then young, handsome, and 
gny, and perhaps the greatest beau of his age. He 
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wore red heels to his boots, and ^t qHirs—badoi 
a gold-laced riding coat and hat, a coteau de Aunt 
by his side, and a long hunter's whip in his hand.^ 

** That's just like the picture of my father,^ oil 
Sir Marmaduke ; adding in a low y<ncc to Ltdy 
Bellenden, " who the devil is this odd gentleman F* 

Lady Bellenden informed him it was Sir Wilfiitt | 
Wagstaff, a great Author and Traveller, who bad 
brought letters of introduction to Lord BellendeOi 
in his way to the north. Some fish stopped the fKh 
gress of the story — which the company thought ^m 
lost ; when Mr. Placid, who had been very attentive^ 
said— <-^^ Pray Sir, go on ; what you were relating ma 
very entertaining.'" 

*^ Sir, you do me honour,^' resumed the stranger; 
and immediately addressing himself to him, oonti- 
tinued : ^* well, we came in at a canter, •preceded hj 
an avant courier, and attended by two Engliili 
grooms and two French valets, all on lun'seback : and 
whom should we meet but Prince Kaunitz taking SB 
airing in his coach and six." 

" Indeed !'' exclaimed Mr. Placid. 

^^ He was struck with the cavalcade, and presuflD- 
ing that some great person - possibly a crowned head, 
or what perhaps interested him as much at least- 
some great Ambassador, — was arriving, he put Us 
head out of his coach window, and made us a low 
bow ; and clasping his bands in an entreating maiK 
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¥r, exclaimed, * Monneur— ^oserai— je vous de- 
Hander, qui est ce qui arrive ?' My Lord R. (tbeii 
Mr. B.)' immediately reined up his horse, and pulling 
rfp hki hat in a very diivalrous manner, with his 
agbt hand on his breast, and a low bow, rejdied 
' Uonsieur, c'est mci.'* The astonished prince over-* 
vhehaed with the liberty he had taken, shrunk back 
B his coach, with a long drawn exclamation of 
Ih I ■■! which none of this company, I appre- 

md, if they have not been abi*oad, can appre* 

MMD* 

« It is a deli^tful story,'' said Mr. Pladd. 
" Pray Sir, did nothing else pass P^ 

•* What a parasite!'' observed Tremaine to 
Efdyn. 

^ The gentleman does not think so," answered 
Enelyn. 

The gentleman went on-—** Why yes, we were that 
My evening presented to Prince Kaunitz at his 
Mmnhly, and, to his surprise, he found in Lord R. 
k gentleman whom he had taken for a foreign Am-, 
bassador.' 

** I never heard any thing more entertaining," said 
Kr. Placid. 

Somebody now mentioning a particular name, it 
ttBDediately caught the traveller's ear, as belonging 
to «n Author of some notoriety from a northern 
longdomj who was a traveller too, but who rested 
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his fame upon very extensive works in history and 
moral sdence. 

The stranger asked aloud if that was the man who 

wrote the history of ? Now it happened 

that at that moment, the very identical Author' cC 
that very history, who had been brought to Lofd 
Bellenden^s dinner by a neighbouring Dean^ was ci^ 
gaged with Mrs. Neville in a disqui^tion upon 
geology, from which that lady seemed very much to 
vndi to be released. When therefore the ahim 
speech of the traveller was uttered, Lord Bellendai 
became anxious, lest so criticid a question might dis- 
turb the harmony of his table, by involving the two 
Authors in a personal contest : and in order to pre- 
vent all danger, at least as it might arise from igiio* 
ranee, he instantly interposed by observing, **^ I per* 
ceive, Sir William, you know that gentleman only 
by reputation, for I have the honoiur of having him 
close by me* I have been faulty in not presenting 
two eminent persons to each other — ^Dr. M^6ino]% 
give me leave to introduce Sir William Wagstaf 
to you." 

This good nature on the part of Lord Bellenden 
met with a strange return; for our traveller, (whethei^ 
from jealousy, a real fit of absence, or some infatm^ 
tion,) after returning the profound bow which ^tm 
Scotch Doctor made him, exclaimed, as one who 
was thinking aloud, " A strange rencontre ! it is very. 



*eil 1 did not go any fartber." Lord Bcllenden was 
Ml consternation at this speech; particularly as he 
|Bbserved the Doctor red from ear to ear with re- 
Ipentment, and about to make a thundering reply ; 
I»lien the traveller, with probably greater presence 
of mind than strict good faith, perceiving he had got 
btoa scrape, disarmed the Doctor in a moment by 
abserving, " My dear Sir, I have made yoii a very 
nrkward speech, but you know there are two ways 
of ojnaruing it — favourably and unfavourably- I 
will only put it to your own knowledge of good 
kwding, in which sense I could have meant it." 

" Oh, my dear Sir," answered the mollified Doc- 
tor, bowing with most dignified humility — " I am 
convinced how a person of your figure coutd alone 
have meant it; and indeed, as you vary justly ol>- 
lerve, it would have been vary awkward for your 
bumble servant, (though it has hay-pened to me be- 
fcre now, turning to Lord Bellenden and Mrs. Ne- 
TiUe,) to have heard my own works praised before 
ny face." 

This speecli entirely cured ihe fears of the good- 
Mlured Lord Bellenden, — who, however, afterwards 
declared he sliouid have de^ed no better entertain- 
noil than to have seen the two Authors cut up each 
; and Mr. Beaumont observed gravely to the 
IT, that really so great a reputation must some- 
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times be inconvenient; to which the Doctor no- 
destly assented. 

This little episode being over, the business cf 
dinner went on with earnestness, and many were the 
praises of the venison, and turtl'e, the grapes, the 
pines, and the peaches which were demoliidied. 

" I wiA my mother would go,^ said Lady Ger- 
trude, yawning; ^^ she thinks it so civil to stay wiA 
these people." 

" Why to be sure," answered Mrs. Neville; *• do 
you think, with all her rectitude, (and to be sure no^ 
body has more) she does not know what she h 
about .' or your father there, good dear man ! would 
be do all this in the county for nothing P By the 
bye, how old is your brother ?" 

" Who, Norbum ? twenty — ^nineteen— I rekHy 
don'^t know, and don't care — I really am so stupid, I 
don''t know what I am about, or what I am saying.^ 

'* Forgive me, my dear, if on such an occammr 
you ought to know both the one and the other,^ 
replied Mrs. Neville. — '* We who come in upon 9t 
popular election, where there are a great many long 
purses, owing to that hideous commerce, are £nve4 
to study, and therefore are able to give a lesscxi.^ 

The signal so much wished for by Lady Greitnide 
was now given by the Countess; and the laiHei' 
retired in the same order that had been setded al 



rtmcr ; but Mrs. Neville staid behind every one, to 
fiD out anu in arm with her dear Lady Gertmde, 
*iu), as the daughter of the house, retired last. A« 
Wn as the door was closed, Lord BellcndeD took 
the head of tlie table, and was followed without 
Wrcniony by Rlr. Beaumont, who did not much 
Ble his (nmrters, now there was nether the lust nor 
the host's daughter to enliven him. 

And now Ur. M'Ginni» prepared his mighty spirit, 
■nd hoped the wished-for opportunity was come, 
"hen he might display those powers of ratiocination, 
ud that funt! of information, which he seemed pecu- 
Tiwlj to have treasured up for occasions of this sort. 
And now the most accomplished of travellers revolved 
'nliis mind all his magazines of anecdote and egot- 
wn, sighing for that fortunate question, or oi)portune 
nisark, which might unlock the ample store; and 
Bow Mr. Beaumont began to look round in quest of 
bod for his favourite amusement of quizzing ; — in 
Aon, llu; health of the King was given, the signal for 
pjneral conversation was thrown out, and every man'i 
heart beat high with expectation: save only Tro- 
"wine's, which had alone felt pleasure while he foimd 
himself near to Georgina, and which, now she was 
^e, gave itself up to the disgust which preyed 
L h, from the folly or the vice which he altri- 
evcry one of his neighbours, — always «t- 
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oepted the master of the feast, and Evelyn^ to whom 
he clung with more than usual attachment. 

But the removal of Lord Bellenden to the. head of 
the table was rather a damper to Dr. M^Ginnis's 
hopes, as he by that means was deprived of hb most 
illustrious auditor — the man, whom, being master of 
the house, he most wished to please : for it was. a 
very good house, — the company assembled in it very 
good company, and the table which adorned it a very 
good table ; in short, it was a house which in all 
respects the Doctor had no objection to visit again. 

Soon, however^ he was relieved ; for a difference of 
opinion had already begun to arise at the upper end 
of the table, in consequence of a warm eulogy of the 
traveller upon the Empress EUzabeth, for abohshing 
capital punishments in her dominions, — accompamed 
by a censure, in no very measured terms, of the 
sanguinary nature of the English law. This was 
replied to by Lord Bellenden himself, — who as a 
Senator, and perhaps as Chairman of Sesmons, where 
he so worthily presided, thought it right to defend 
the policy of his country. 

Evelyn, who had hitherto been a silent observer, 
but who loved conversation, ranged himself on the 
side of Lord Bellenden; while Beaumont, whether 
he thought it not fcdr for two to fall upon one, or 
that he might be better able to draw out the ridicu- 



mi, hy tax affected support, warnilv took the part of 
the trareUer, 

The Doctor saw and heard all this with envious 
tjes and ears, and began to ponder his inisfortmie in 
being placed so /urrs dc combat, or, what was worse, 
in Kombat with Mr. Placid, who gave no scope what- 
ever to his dialectic powers. In this emergency, 
»me assertion of the travelier in respect to the great 
Engof Prusaa staggered the noble host, particularly 
as Evelyn said it was a good argument, if the fact 
*ere trite ; and all he had to do was to doubt the 
liict, until better informed. Appeal was made to 
Tremaine, as having been at BerUn, but he protested 
the King of Prussia had been so long dead when he 
was there, that he could say nothing with accuracy 
un the subject. It was then tliat the Doctor's good 
"tar presided, for Lord Bellenden recollecting he had 
lavelled many years before, and had seen the great 
Frederick alive, determined to appeal to him, which 
I Iw accordingly did in a voice quite loud enough to be 
teard. The Doctor felt great pleasure at being thus 
I >I^>eaied to ; but though Lord Bellcnden's language 
were as clear as his lungs were good, he nevertheless, 
JToIestcd, with many apologies, that he hay-pcned to 
h: so vary deef that day with a cauld, that he had not 
llie honour of being able to make oot his lordship's 
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'' Suppose you oome among us P^ said Lofd Bd- 
lenden ; ** we can make room for you." 

•* Weellingly, my LOTd," answered the deHjfl^ 
Doctor; and then with his napkin and dessert plateiii 
his handy he bade adieu to his more ordinary n^gk 
hours, to follow fortune in a higher circle. 

The question was whether Frederick the Grait' 
had not imikOed the example of Elizabeth. 

'^ I suppose,^ said the Doctor, with a grave and 
wise air, as becoming one who had been chosent \ 
referee, ** ye all know he was called Le RaiphSmOf^ 
phe et guerrier** 

<* To be sure w« do^" answered the travdler, 
" who does not ?** 

*' I confess I did not," said Mr. Beaumont, with 
great seriousness; " I should be glad to' heir 
Dr. M^Ginnis.'' 

" Sir, you do me great honour," returned the 
Doctor, bowing ; *• and sir," turning to the trap 
veller, " you will never airgu if you hurry thengi ; 
you are too raypid by half.*^ 

" I am not arguing," replied the traveller, •* I am 
only advancing a fact which you cannot deny ;— ^f 
you do, I only refer you to Baron Reisbach*s account 
of Frederick the Great.'' 

" Sir," rejoined the historian, " it is not I that 
am to be referred to any account of a man whose life 
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I lu»re made it my teemesB to study ; bat the theng 
lies much deeper: ye are upon the nature of laws, 
and as I eolkcted where I sat, upon cay-pital 
punishments.*' 

^ I thought you were so deaf, you could not hear,^' 
said Sir Mamaduke. 

The Doctor looked adust, but Mr. Beaumont 
gra^dy obsearved, he knew from experience, that it 
was the nature of deafness to hear at one time and 
not- at another. 

^ I Aaak ye sir, i^n,*' said the Doctor ; " ye 
hafve explained it vary philosophically.^* 

<< But the King of Prussia," again cried the tra- 
TelleF, with encreased eagerness. 

•* We are not yet ripe for him," answered the 
pUegmatic jurisconsult ; ^ a mere fact will do no- 
tiung, tell ye have sattled the wh(de theory and nature 
of l*ws in general. I presume you have never read 
Ul{^at» or Papuiia!^-^'' 

^ No I thank Heaven !** said the traveller, quite 
vexed. 

•* And yet no one," replied the Doctor, immoved, 
^^ need thank Heaven f6r his own ignorance ;" at which 
many of the company laughed, to the annoyance of 
the traveller. " Perhaps," continued the Doctor, 
enjoying his advantage, ^* ye have not canvassed the 
laws of the twelve tables, fbonded upon those of 

d2 
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Solon, and sent for ezprew from Rome to Athttt* 
But ye posnbly haye heard of Draco.^ 

** This is quite unbearable^" groaned the t» 
Teller. 

*< Depend upon it, he cannot contradict your fkti* 
whispered Mr. Beaumont^ encoura^ng him. 

*' When my gude Lord Bellenden and this gide 
company," continued the Doctor, ^< shall have heiid 
theendofmyairgument ^ 

** I own I have not heard the beginning of it," 
said Lord Bellenden; to which Sir Marmadakii 
added, it was a damned dry argument, and denied 
they would push about the bottle. 

" Shall we go to the ladies P" asked Timoaie 
almost dead with ennui. 

*^ They have not sent for us,^ said Lord Bellendai 

** My good Doctor," said Lord Bellenden, ^* ti 
we want to know is, whether the King of Pruttii 
imitated the example of the Empress Elizabeth, a 
Sir William Wagstaff says, (and 1 venture to deny,] 
in abolishing capital punishments.^^ 

** Your Lordship is parfectly corract," returnee 
the Doctor. 

" Impossible !" ejaculated the traveller, ** I w3 
shew it you in Baron Reisbach's eulogy, and it wa 
always so held when I was at Berlin ; I cannot b 
mistaken. O ! if I had but a Reisbach !" 
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" I c!o not exactly deny or affirm any thing," re- 
plied the Doctor, not willing to hazard himself as to 
lie hct ; " but only that he did not eemitate Eleeza- 
brth,' 

1'his is too much, thought Tremaine, and jump- 
ing on his legs, fairly walked through a garden door, 
Id recover himself from a disgust no longer bearable. 

Not so Mr. Beaumont, who rather enjoyed the 
«ene, " I think your discrimination is perfectly 
just," cried he to Dr. M'Ginnis, " and I own I 
(wne over to you." 

" I thought you would," observed the Doctor, 
looking at Lord Bellenden for approbation. 

Lord Bellcnden was however too juat to accept of 
such doubtful assistance, and moreover not very 
much deh'ghted with his auxiliary : he therefore 
begged him to say candidly as far as he knew, whe- 
ihpr Frederick did or did not enact the abolition. 

" To say as far as I know upon any subject," said 
ilie historian with great dignity, " would be to say 
» peat deal." 

" Then out with it all at once," cried Sir Marma- 
^uke, lilhng his glass. 

" Heaven forbid !" ejaculated Evelyn, 

" We shall never get at the point," observed Lord 
Bellenden. 

'• I am quite satisfied," exclaimed the traveller. 

" So am I/' echoed Evelyn. 
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<' I confess I am not,"* returned the Doctor, ^for 
we hove jumped to a conclusion in defiance d A 
method : which I hold to be treason against the km 
of true ratiocination.^ 

^* Do you say he abolished or not ?^ cried the tnk 
Teller, with petulance. 

^< He did, and be didn%^ answered M'Grimak 

*^ What's coming now !^ exclaimed £velyn. 

^^ Gentlemen, I see ye are none of ye meti^yae^ 
cians,^ observed M'GinniSb 

^* Metaphyfflcians or not," said Lord BeUesde^ 
^^ we seem to have lost the Ki^ of Pnisaia, dbd n 
the ladies have sent for us, 'We will finish the itg^ 
ment scxne other time.^ 



CHAP. VIT. 

WHICH MAT SUIT EITHER TOWN OR COUNTRT. 



" Grows^ li?eS| and A'len, in single blessednen.*' 

Shakspbabi. 



Lady Bellenden in her drawing-room, if she bad 
not so lively, had at least an easier task than hs 
Lord. The three Baronets' wives, vivacious as they 
had been in defence of their legal rights before dinner, 
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tusk into dull and hannless quiescence, when those 
tights were no longer disturbed. 

Mrs. Neville, departing from the character of 
humility she had imposed upon herself at dinner, 
Tecdved al! Lady Btuemantle's advances (which -were 
many) with disdainful coldness ; and as to Lady 
Gertrude, it was quite sufficient that she obeyed Iiet 
nutber's commands by remaining in the drawing- 
iDoffl: to assist her in doing it^ honours, by endea- 
Toufiag to put her guests at ease with their boetcss, or 
>nih themselves, formed, as she thought, no part of 
llie compact. She therefore gave herself up as before, 
Bitjrely to Mrs. Neville; who, to do her justice, 
Rtumed all her amemtlcs with a most exact recipro- 
city of feeling. To no other female in the room, 
Ooi even to Miss Lyttleton or Georgina, did she 
Vouchsafe a single word, Nay, bo Btrong was the 
friendship of the two ladies, that a large window 
forming a considerable recess in the room, these Ex- 
clusives removed their chairs into it, in order the 
better to enjoy their unexpected meeting; which 
teemed, tJiey ^d, as if it had happened in a foreign 
lanil. 

In this emergency. Miss Lyttleton, after not only 
g^ing, but stretching two or three times, declared 
diey were ail great Lores ; adding, that if she were 
U Ikome, she would go and amuse herself in the 
Hable. 
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<^ That would be an excellent resource,*' said Lidy 
Bellenden. 

.<< How is my Lord off for cattle?^ continoeA 
Miss Lyttleton^<< Miss Evelyn, are you fond of' 
riding ?" 

" Very," answered Greorgma. 

"Do you hunt?" 

" I am afraid you will desjuse me; I have only 
seen hounds throw off." 

" That's something, however ! Do you like goingf 
to the sUbles .^ 

" Very much— for I have a favourite little hand.* 

** Why, I declare, my dear creature, you YobH 
Bome soul in you. I could almost kiss you.^ 

The two ladies in the recess looked round at tluB 
and smiled at one another with inefikble superiority; 
but the conversation again languished, until Wb 
Lyttleton, turning to a Miss Carysfort, who sat neil 
asked her to enliven them with a little scandal. 

Now, let none of our readers imagine that tb! 
question was put, merely because the said IMj! 
Carysfort was an old maid. Forbid it all the veoA 
ration I entertain for that sacred, and happy,- b 
cause independent character : that is to say, if tha 
to whom it belongs be rich. If poor, they must c 
as other poor devils do; fawn, and agree, with, ai 
traduce, and invent, just as those who feed the 
please — ^but not the more (I still assert) because tb 



f« old maids, than if tliey were wives or widows, 
lo; if at all at their ease, they are more at their 
tse than others ; and are infinitely more courted, 
fttrticularly if they have not made their wills,) than 
le best wife and mother on earth. The cares of 
le world press light upon them; they have no 
axiety about the health, character, or fortune of a 
ibe of children, the liumour in which a husband 
lay come home, or the continuance of their empire 
fer bis afiections ; they have nobody's taste to con- 
ilt, overcome, or defer to ; nor that sad source of 
tercation, the quesdons, how they shall pass the 
immer in the country — or how live, or dress, or 
nose themselves in town. From all this they are 
elivered. If they are sick, a cloud of nephews and 
ieces present themselves hourly at their doors, to 
iqun« after their health ; if well, the siud nephews 
ad oeices all rejoice. Meantime they generally have 
3ine decent old maid, hke themselves, half cont- 
lanion, half servant, always at their call at home, 
o wbom they may vent all their little vexations, 
ai lo appear in ever-smiling good-humour abroad. 

You describe them so well, (I think I hear the 
rtMler say,) that you must certainly be one of the 
iribe yourself ! 

or that, dear reader, I cannot satisfy thee ; only 
^ I am, I hope it is one of the happy sort 1 have 
been describing. For the blessings I have set before 
D 3 
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ihee, are not to be purcliased without price. There 
is a requisite for this perfect enjoyment, not easily 
obtained, and often, when supposed to be obtained, 
vibrating in a doubtful state between hope and fear; 
nay sometimes, after being apparently within our 
grasp, thrown voluntarily away, as it should seem 
Stara very wantonness. Yet this requisite is very 
simple, with all its ditSculties. It is merely and 
solely, that the old maid should have fairly, soberly, 
deliberately, and bona fide, given the matter tip. It 
is inconceivable, from not understanding this, to bow 
many misrepresentations, and ignorant calumnies, 
the poor old maid is subject. For observe, I talk of 
a real, pure, and unsophisticated old tnaid: none of 
your doubtful cliaracters, who are still hesitating and 
hankering, and put out of their straight line, by evwy 
chance attention tliey meet ; with whom, one squeeze 
of the hand, (unexpected as it may be,) is sure W 
demolish a six rdonths' resolution. Woe to all such, 
for their happiness is not arrived, and they drag on 
a miserable, uncertain, between hawk and buzzard 
existence, which subjects them (like the poor hat in 
the fable, that was neither bird nor beast,) to a thoti- 
fland affronts. But once fairly fixed, in a determi- 
nate capacity, with a good well-engraved Mrs. on 
their cards, their independence continues for thewsl 
of their lives, and their happiness is complete I 

But is there no rule, no operation of nature, by 
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mbich the change may be both effected and disco- 
vered? When a horse is aged, it is known by his 
teethe .a cow by h^ horns ; birds moult their fea- 
thcrs, and snakes cast their skins at given times. 
Surely, if 'Buffi>n had considered this matter 

I tell you, Madam^ there is no criterion ! — I have 
studied the subject, and you may rest assured there 
is nothiog'so indeterminate. It is in fact inconceiva- 
ble how the signs vary and fluctuate, and fade, and 
glimmer again — how differently, in point of time, the 
different species of this extraordinary animal exhibit 
the decisive marks of their crisis. In some auspicious 
subjects I have known it to take place at forty, and 
they^have continued ever afterwards to a happy old 
age, in constant respectability and good humour. In 
others the symptoms have appeared and disappeared, 
and varied so as to puzzle the most sagacious ob- 
server, fixHn forty to sixty. And I have even known 
the phoenomena fluctuate^ in. some instances till near 
seventy, before the commotion has thoroughly sub* 
nded. 

Now, whether in !Miss CaryjsiforCs instance these 
pfaoenomena had been .protracted in an unusual de- 
gree; that is, whether at sixty, rebellion still con- 
tinued ; in other words^ whether she had not given 
the maiUr up ; or whether the devil has any Aare in 
cidouiing our tempers at our births ; it is certain that 
bog before jmy of the symptoms I have been describ- 
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ing began to appear, I may say even in her jixAh 
this lady was remarkable for that superiority of pro* 
denoe and good conduct, which could never endnrt 
any thing in others that was less correct than Imt 
own standard. It was hence that when dther pablio 
or private misfortunes were most frequent^ she wh 
most abroad ; and during a state of doubt as to th 
reputation of any of her friends, so eager was she ts 
dear the innocence of the unhappy parties by sH 
proper enquiries and commumcations, that it was ck 
served her carriage and horses never had so Httls 
rest as upon such occasions. 

Such was the correct and amiable being to wbooDi. 
in the absence of other amusement, Miss LyttleUm 
directed the important request, to enliven them with 
a little scandal. 

It was in vain the good Lady Bellenden protested 
against the effects of such a mode of enlivening, 
•directed to such a source. ** Why, my dear madam,^ 
replied Miss Ljrttleton, ^^ what can we possibly do? 
Lady Gertrude there, though she is your daughter 
and I am your guest, does not think me fit to speak 
to ; and Mrs. Neville never talks till the gentlemen 
come up ; or if she does, about nothing but laces, 
which I don't understand ; or what she is doing in 
Lancashire, which I don't care a whistle about** 

Both the exclusives turned their heads round 
at this, and exchanged smiles, and Mrs. Nevilk 
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hiiigged up her shoulders; but both remained oth^- 

me unmoved. 
** You have a companion near you," said Lady 

Bdlenden, looking at Greorgina, ^^ who perhaps might 

nfiven you, were you to try." 

' ^ Oh dear no ! I am told she is very accomplished, 

windi I am not; and beades is a great deal too 
good ; for she would not let me abuse that wretch 
Tremiune just now ; and when. I asked her whether 
ihe did not like talking of the fellows, she said no I 
which I believe was a great lie ; and therefore I say 
Again, Miss Carysfort, do give us a little scandal*' 



CHAP. VII. 

A STORT. 



** A Teiy honest woman, bat sometiiing given to lie, which 
** Woman diould not do, but in the way of honesty.** 

SUAKSPBilRB. 



Miss Ca&ysfobt protested with an assumed 
kug^, that she did not know why she applied to her 
foracandal, as she made it a rule never to talk of any 
^Mog till ahc liad ascertained its truth ; and that 
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while 80 many unhappj things were passing in tk 
world, there was no occasion she thought fer whil 
was called scandal. 

Lady Bellenden asked with some interest whetber 
she alluded to any thing particular ; in which die 
good Countess verified a remark that has 



been made, that so prone are even the best asd 
wisest natures to busy themselves with the history ef 
other people, that they listen to the relation in qiite 
of even pre-determined caution against the tcilakar. 
Had Lady Bellenden for a single moment recollecitri 
her own opinions of Miss Carysfort, — whom, from bo 
sense of the dangerous character of a mere goasi^ 
much more of an ill-natured one, she never treated 
as of any authority, — she would not have given 
opportunity to her tongue, by the question. But the 
question was out, and necessarily answered. 

" I am unwilling to say any thing,'' said Miss 
Carysfort, " even though all the world is full of it, 
that concerns so near a friend of Miss Lyttleton^s as 
Mrs. C ."^ 

" Dear roe, what of her ?" asked Miss LyttletoD; 
*' vhy I had a letter from her this morning." 

The intimation of Miss Carysfort roused the atten- 
tion of all the ladies, and among them of Mrs. 
Neville herself, who was also particularly acquainted 

with Mrs. C ; a sort of friendiship, or rather 

civil intercourse, existing between them ; and she 



lotually turned from the fair Geitruiic to iisten. 
t tJie fair Gertrude retained all her sang froid, and 
I totally unmoved about a person, whom she 
|) met indeed in society, but not m tiiat society 
e alotie she thought it of consetjucnce to meet 
fhody. 

• You amaze me," cried Miss Lyttleion; " do pray 
f what has happened ?" 
"Only what happens too often," replied Mias 

Carysfort, " in other families besides Mrs, C ''s; 

a discovery which has ab-eady ended in a separation, 
and must in a divorce !" 

" Nay that's quite impossible," said Miss Lyttle- 
tuo, " for her letter of this morning is dated from 
where Mr. C is at home with 



I wish it may be so," replied Miss Carysfort. 
Lndy Bellendcn immediately pronounced that the 
1' was demonstrative, and that Miss Carysfort 
have been misinformed. 

I seldom am," returned that ladv, " and at any 
file have had the story with so many particulars, 
there must be something in it." 

"Oh! do pray let us have it," cried Lyttleton— 
*^br as 1 am sure it is all a wicked lie, it will be 

«ioh fun to tell ft again to Mrs. C ■" 

" Had we not better drop it ?" said Lady Bel- 
lenden. 
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<* Oh ! not for the world/' exclaimed Miss Ljttk- 
ton — ** do pray go on.'' 

Miss Carysfort, however, rather drew back| till all 
the ladies requesting to hear the report, and all add^ 
ing they should entirely disbelieve it, she upon that 
condition (which she said would render it perfectly 
harmless,) related her news with all its accompanyiDg' 
circumstances. 

It was a round unvarnished tale, amounting to 
neither more nor less than this — that Mr. C ^ 
having returned unexpectedly in the night firam 
Newmarket, — where it was supposed he was to luiTe 
remained some days, — went softly to his chamber; 
that to his astonishment he found on his own chair a 
leathern pair of those parts of dress which delicacy* 
or indelicacy (I know not which) always forbids «§ 
to name, and which properly belong to the male sex; 
that alarmed at this, he looked farther, and by the 
light of the lamp, beheld a head on his pillow whidi 
certainly he thought had no business there; that he 
did not make out to whom it belonged, but that it 
was a short cropt head without a nightcap ; finally^ 

that both Mrs. C and her partner, were locked 

in sleep. 

^^ And what happened ?*' cried Miss Lyttietai|' 
struggling with the greatest difficulty against a bunt 
of laughter. 

" Why Mr. C 's first impulse,'^ said Mias 
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CaryBfort, " was to use his pistols ; but he contented 
himself with seizing a horsewhip he had in the room, 

and laid it most unmercifully both on Mrs. C 

and her paramour, till the servants, alarmed at their 
ones, rescued them.'" 

Here Miss Lytdeton could no longer restr^n her- 
self, and almost falling on the floor in a convulsion 
of iaugliter, exclaimed, ■' Oh ! my dear Cary, my 
dear Lady Bellenden — never in this world was any 
thing so good ! — my poor friend ! and my poor self 
lo be so horsewhipt ! — what must I do to that savage 

C ? the whipping was mine, the cropt head 

Wis mine, and tiie culottes were mine ; — I went 

uneitpectedly to stay all night, and Mrs. C 

I«ng alone, slept with her ; I shall absolutely die of 
the conceit." 

Here fits of laughter stopt her, and she could not 
proceed. The laughter indeed was catching, for 
none of the ladies could any longer resist, save only 
the exclusive in the window, (who, however, was seen 
*lo smile) and Miss Carysfort herself, who seemed 
mlier disconcerted at the total overthrow of her 
lory, which she endeavoured indeed to set up ag^n, 
serving that it was at least strange, if not in- 
pible, that a young lady should wear culottes, and 
« culottes buckskins — for as to the fact of their 
g found as she had described, she would pledge 
^ existence for it» truth. 
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Miss Lyttleton assuiiBd her that in this the tM 
perfectly correct, and that it was no secret in ^Ai 
Dalemain Hunt, to which she belonged; addmg Alt 
she never took a long journey on horseback, is da 
had on tlie day in question, without the oomfitft oi 
that most useful apparatus. 

After the ridicule had a little sdbdded, l^ady M 
lenden observed gravely, that it was afanoat too-M 
for laughter ; for that it was' owing solely to d» 
fortunate circumstance of Miss Lyttleton's being iM 
guest at the same time with Miss Carysfort, that tk 
r^utation of a very worthy woman had jk^ bees 
blasted. 

The gentlemen now all came .flocking :in, aod 
Mr. Beaumont begged to be infimned of the caiai 
of the peals they had heard, even in the dimog* 
room. 

^^ You must ask Miss Lyttleton," answered Lady 
Grertrude ; ^^ I am sure you cannot tax me with any 
thing so hoydenish." 

" And yet I have seen you laugh. Lady Grertrnde.* 

^^ In other company then," replied the lady. 

Miss Lyttleton had now made all the gentlemeo 
acquainted with what she emphatically called het 
anecdote, and was relating to Evelyn the dai^Q>er4h 
had been in of being horsewhipt. 

" This comes,'^ observed the Doctor gravely, ** d 
women's wearing the breeches;" a remark not at al 
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io Mr. Flacid, who conceiving it levelled at 

■itlj tiimed away. 

Gerlniile now siretch'rng her fair neck / 

for her) out of the window in which i 
lined hitherto without moving, Miss LyCCle- 
p not worshipping at the shrine of the exclu- 
i not, to uFie her own language, care a 
for theni, — canie up to her, and said she was 

had at last fouud something worth look- 

f what can it he, my dear ?" said Miss Lyttle- 

a familiarity which certainly gave no plea- 

pe dignified lady to whom it was addressed. 

seemed struck with horror at the ad- 

and immediately prepared to change her _ 



rdon^t trouble yourself," continaed her car 
' I assure you though I barli, I doi^ 
I as it shocks you so much, I will even prd 
i call you my dear again. Nay, pray doin 
1 not going to stay ; I only wanted to s 
1 possibly have tfie honour of being lookej 
Mtly ; — well ! I declare if there is not t 
kmaine, walking by himself ! he has sure 
X the window, all the time you have beail 
»1 bol now the secret's out." 

-ude's countenance began absolutely t 
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ahow some emotion, and she even observed with & 
pleasure, that to say so, was at least a liberty ahe 
would not have taken with Miss Lyttleton. 

Miss Ly tdetcm replied that she saw no liberty in 
it, as it was a mere observation on a fact. 

Lady Gertrude said she might be wrong as to ha 
fact 

^* Well, perhaps I am, for I observed him to-dgji 
and he cut you cruelly.'" 

Lady Grertrude looked still more horrified— ^as the 
Amazon afterwards boastingly said, — ^yet sheeon^ 
nued tauntingl}', ^* well now, I wonder what cia 
make him run away from your ladyship ! such a 
person as me I know he hates, and with some rea- 
son, for I once forgot myself so far as to lay my 
whip across his high mightyness*s shoulders. But 
such a person as your ladyship would suit him to a 
T ; — ^indeed I think you are quite formed for oM 
another." 

At that moment, Tremaine, who had endeavouicd 
to walk o£P his disgusts in the cool of the eveningt 
had re-entered tlie drawing room, so as to receive 
these last words in his ear. Lady Grertrude had 
sense enough to feel their satire, and to perceive that 
the satire was intended — but as she also knew that 
satire was not her fort, she had the prudence not to 
reply: but with piteous looks, after searching for 



Mrs. Neville in vain, besought the protection of Mr. 
Beaumont. This, (though he had secretly enjoyed 
ihe rencontre,) to a lady of her quality he could not 
refuse, and therefore endeavoiired to create a dtver- 
aon in her favour, by engaging the Amazon himjelf. 
" You do Mr. Trcmane a great deal of lionour," 
S(id he, looking at him ; " I wish he but knew how 
hi^h he stands in your opinion." 

" Periiaps he would not thank me,'" answered the 
Udy, (perceiving, but not minding Tremmne) *' nor 
jou ritlier, indeed — for I think you both very much 
alike:" (Mr. Beaumont bowed.) " for both of you," 
tontinuetl IVIiss Lyttleton, " are dandies, only a little 
old ; aad as Lady Gertrude here is a dandy of the 
first order, I think either of you would do for her." 

Tremaine reddened with the deepest disgust ; but 
ihe huntress went on — " All three indeed are very 
refined, and very solemn, and very exclusive, and 
all that ; and though I declare, (looking closer at 
Mr. Beaumont.) you are gro»-n quite bald, (dear 
me ! only see how bald !) I am sure Lady Gertrude 
quite prefers you to all the company ; particularly as 
Mr. Tremaine has cut her." 

Tlie awkward looks of both the male and the 
female exelusives, at this speech, were diverting to 
the bye-«tander3, and even to Evelyn and Georgina : 
though the latter, upon a distant sopha, could but 
just make Jt out She howeverj though all idea of 
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the fulfilment of Lady Bellenden's wish had ben 
long dispelled, had natural good-breeding enough to 
refrain from even looking at Lady Grertrude, nmcb 
more from shewing the impression which this rH^ 
had made upon her. 

Lady Gertrude had nothing left for it.lmtt» 
change her place, and seek a new companion ; and s 
seat on Georgina'^s sopha being vacant, she took n^ 
fuge there, followed by Beaumont. 

'^ There goes refinement, both male and'femal^^ 
cried Miss Lyttleton aloud ; ^' I declare I have pal 
it quite to flight ; I never enjoyed drawmg a badger 
more. Well now ! is it not strange that peapfe 
place their happiness in giving themselves ain^ 
when it always requires the consent of others to let 
them, and if one does not chuse it, they never can 
succeed." 

<< More in that than at first sight appears^^ sud 
Evelyn, (a) 

(a J Were it possible to suspect the Amazon of reading Loii 
Clarendon^s History, we should think she had had her eye on dia 
following passage : 

'* Lord Falkland used to say that, for keeping of statei there 
'* must go two to it^ for let the proudest or most formal manre- 
*' solve to keep what distance he will towards others, a bold and 
** conBdent man instantly demolishes that whole machine, and 
«< gets within him, and even obliges him to his own laws of con- 
*« versation.'* 
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" F<» heaven's sake let us go," cried Tremaiae. 
" Your carriage is not ready," answered Evelyn 
with most provoking patience. 

Mr. Horton now crossing the Amazon, she imme- 
diately exclaimed, " Here comes another piece of re- 
fineaient in his way I'^ 

llr. Horton looked alarmed. " Only a little 
wcund band, " added the lady. 

Mr. Horton looked sulky. " Nayt don't be 
■ngry," proceeded ^e, " for I protest you are solemn 
Sougb, and look wise enough for Mr. Tremaine, 
Kid are ([uite self-sufficient enough for a dandy 
JMiraelf." 

" This is insupportable," cried Tremaine to Eve- 
ija— " I implore you to come away." 

" Let us see how solemnity makes it out against 
giddy br^n," answered bis friend. 
Solemnity thought it most prudent to prepare for 

I retreat, — observing with as much humility as he could 
infuse into his manner, that he never pretended to 
<lispute with lailies. 
" There you are right, my good fellow," replied 
. UUs Lytlletoa ; " for, depend upon it, they would 
■ beat you." 

I Mr. Horttm only answered with a would-be con- 
I loBpluous, and really silly smile, and turned to avoid 
f her, 

" I should like, however," continued she, pur- 
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^^H Buing him, " to bear how you make it out with gen* 
^^H tlemen ; it must be vastly edifying, — Suppose you 
^^H were to begin, now, with your brother dandy there, 
^^P (looking at Mr. Beaumont,) or Mr. Tremuine; 1 
think ihey are exactly auited to meet you." 

Had the lady studied the whole range of ill-nature, | 
(which however was not her intention,) she could 
iiot have hit harder than she did upon tliis occasion : 
for Mr. Horton was a person with whom it flattered 

■ nether of the gentlemen to be compared. He was 
a man of large stature, and heavy, ungraceful hmbs; 
with what is called a bull head, designed as it 
should seem by nature for that of a downright 
English yeoman ; but being born to a respectable 
fortune, he affected the elegant among his brother 

I squires ; more eminent, however, in tlie club-hotuc 
in St, James's Street, or the subscription room nl 
York, than for knowledge of the stable or activity 
in the field. At the one place when in lown, and 
at the other when in the country, he was to be seen 
the whole day long concealitig his dearth of idew 
under a most iraper\-ious solemnity of countenance. 
This latter has l>een known to have exhibited itself 
for three hours together at the window in St- James's 
Street, in the apparent occupation of observing tic 
passengers that flitted before it ; and, indeed, as the 
^^1 eyes were open the whole time, there seemed to be 
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no reasonable foundation for supposing the con- 
trary. 

The first object of this gentleman's ambition was 
to be a member of W hite^ — ^^ which he had failed ; 
and the second was to imitate Mr. Beaumont, — ^in 
which he certainly had not succeeded : and as Mr. 
Beaumont felt his I'eputation cruelly invaded, even 
by the attempt of such a person to imitate him, and 
Tremaine looked down upon him for his total want 
of cultivation, this comparison between them by the 
Amasson, made a deep incision in the pride of 
both. 

** Come," said the lady, " why don't you begin ? 
I assure you it will do you a great deal of good, and 
bring you into fashion." 

^< Bring me into fashion !'' exclaimed Horton, 
with a mortified smile. 

*' Yes ! Mr. Beaumont brings any body into 
iasbion he pleases ; only they say he's going a little 
out of fashion himself." 

Here Mr. Beaumont, who was not so absorbed 
with liady Gartrude as to have escaped the conver- 
satioD, was observed for the first time in his life to 
look actually disconcerted. 

<' Giddy-brain against the field !'" said Evelyn to 
Tremaine. 

To the latter gentleman the storm seemed now 

VOL. II. E 
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ocHning round <' Pray» Mr. Tremaine/' said th 
lady, ^^ may I ask how you like your retirement ?* 

*' Far better. Madam/' replied he, << than bid 
company.^ 

^^ Oh ! your most obedient,^ return^ the ladj; 
^^ that) I see, was levelled at me;*' and perceni^ 
Lady Gertrude looked pleased, she. went dm — ^^ Ite 
glad to have given you an opportunity of xestonDg 
yourself by it to my Lady Grertrude^s good gnuses.^ 
To say truth, you have not been even oommoolj 
civil to her, though she is at home ;^-though indeed 
I may be wrong, for as you are both of you Es- 
clusives, who are above all common comprehaiaoDi 
you may have been very attentive to one another fir 
all that/' 

Lady Gertrude coloured, and Tremaine howhf 
with great dryness, asked her if she had anynMVB 
commands for him. 

" None in particular," she replied ; ** only ifyoo 
will help Miss Carysfort to make out why you cut 
Lady Gertrude and Mrs. Neville before dinner- 
you, who used to be so intimate with them botit-' 
you will. relieve that good lady from considerabfe 
anxiety. She has been talking about it ever since.'* 

" Talking about it !*' cried Tremaine, with evident 
disgust. 

" Yes ! she will have it that either Lady Gertrude 
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cur. Miss Neville refused you, or that you refused 
them — she does not know which — before you went 
out.of' Town; and thai, that was the reason you shut 
yourself ^up. Now, I follow the old maxim, and 
iiever believe above half what the world says ; so. I 
tUnk it can cmly have been one of the two ladies 
mentioned. But now you are. both here, it is quite 
oonvenient, and you will make Miss Carysfort quite 
happy, I^m sure, if you'll tell her; she'll be de* 
^^ited at such an opportimity of getting at it from 
authority." 

The efl&ontery {^ this speech seemed to affect both 
the. particis concerned. Lady Gertrude coloured 
deep red—- then turned white — ^and gave evident signs 
of resentment For want of something else, how- 
ever^ she fell to pulling a rose from her bosom, and 
toce it all to pieces ; while Tremaine, who hated 
Miss Carysforfs mischievous meddling, so as to 
shudder at her very name, shewed palpable marks of 
alarm, as well as. of anger, from which he was not 
relieved even by the secession of. bis persecutrix ; who 
^mAf only, as she said, to. bring Miss Carysfort to 
iiini. 

The Xady Gertrude did not feel much happier. 
All exclusive as she was, having taken refuge with 
Ckorgina, she could not help condescending to notice 
her with a few words. Indeed it was necessary to 
relieve herself, and divert the attrition of othersfrt)m 

£ 9 
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the effects of the Amazon'^s attack, by appearing 
engaged. 

^^ What an odious, bold, impudent . person!* 
said Lady Gertrude — " donH you think so, Mi«. 
Evelyn ?^^ 

** I scarcely know her," answered Geor^a, " but 
she seems to have great spirits.^ 

" Horribly great, indeed," Returned Lady Gff- 
trude ; " and I hate spirits — they are so vulgar.* 

" Yet they seem natural in her," replied Geor- 
gina. 

^^ Oh ! dear yes ! but not the less vulgar cm that 
account." Then feeling a little relieved at her ab- 
sence, she added — ^^ My aunt, the Duchess, saysi 
there is nothing marks the difference between a red 
gentlewoman and a common person so much as what 
are called spirits ; and I am sure if she were to see 
this person, she would only be confirmed in her 
opinion. 

" Country girls, perhaps, think themselves privi- 
ledged," said Georgina. 

" Girl ! do you call her,*" observed her compa- 
nion; " why she is thirty at least." 

^* And the men call her Jack," added Mr. Beau- 
mont. 

" Yet Mrs. Neville,^' remarked Georgina, " thinks 
there is no harm in her." 

"That is very extraordinary,'' said Lady Ger-i 
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trude, " for she always speaks of her to me with the 
utmost contempt." 

Georgina, who was the most single-hearted crea- 
ture alive, wondered at this ; not adverting to the 
possibility of even a very great lady's accommodating 
herself to the tone of any companion she might wish 
to please ; and not aware that, although Mrs. Neville 
revelled in wealth, yet she was still very far removed 
from that situation among the haute noblesse, that 
enviable point at the very head of Fashion, which 
she affected, and which it was her fondest ambition 
to reach. Now, Lady Gertrude, had she been even 
more negative in character than she was, yet, from her 
father's rank, and still more from the reflected splen- 
dour of the Duchess her aunt, was always a person 
of the very first monde ; and from being an acknow- 
ledged Exclusive, the mere appearance of her inti- 
macy, irradiated with honour all to whom such a 
thing was of consequence: I say appearance, be- 
cause for the reality, few, and least of all, Mrs. 
Neville, cared in the smallest degree. All this, how- 
ever, may serve to explaiq the different modes, both 
of talking and acting towards Miss Lyttleton and 
Georgina, which belonged to Mrs. Neville, when 
Lady Gertrude was or was not present. In point 
of fact, this distinguished lady had too much cha- 
racter herself to be, a genuine Exclusive, and only 
put it on when it suited the object of ambition 
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immediately before' her: for Tarious ime herlDK* 
jects, and she could fly from one to the other with I 
versatility and talent which shewed her made'4hr 
greater things, and only wantiikgthe ingredieDUFrf 
sincerity and goodness, to render lier a very powifW 
woman. 



CHAP. VIII. 

MANAGEMENT. 



<* WUl yoa htLte, Lady ? 

** So, my Lord, unlets I migkt baTe another for woriring dayi. 
• " Tour Grace is too costly to wear ereiy day.'' 

SHAnPEARB. 



This ability in every thing that engaged her a^ 
tention, public or private, plunged Mrs. Neville in 
pei*petual business; and whether the management 
of an estate, or the management of an election, the 
getting off a house, or the getting off a daughter, 
was concerned, her industry, vigilance, and powers of 
acting were first-rate. As she had several daughters^ 
the latter subject had begun to be a very serious 
concern to her ; especially as she had been known to 
say, that management only was required to make any 
two persons marry as their friends might chuse. 



Prom her mode of setting about this herself, we 
might have suspected her taking the hint from the 
stratagem which brought Benedict and Beatrice to- 
■, and of thinking with Hero and Ursuia, 

" OrUiis matter 
" U litde Cupid't Ofafly otrow maJe, 
•' That only woiiuil* by beorjay." 

i this supposition one thing forbade ; for Mm. 
Me was jiersonally much too occupied with the 
World itself to study it in Shakspeare. 

Be this as it may, there was more foundattoa for 
vrhat the Lytlletoii had blurted out upon the sur- 
mise of Miss Carysfort, than usually belonged to 
Miss Carysfort'a surmises ;— for although Tremaine 
had not offered himself to Miss Neville, she had 
been offered to him, and that without either party 
knowing any thing about the mattei'. If any young 
woman of spirit and condition think this impossible, 
let her only examine the world a little farther than 
its outside, and she may find the thing not only per- 
fectly feaable, but of every day practice. Posably 
die may discover, that without knowing it, it may 
even have been lier own case, and that while mamma 
bag appeared occupied with her cards, and has left 
W seemingly to herself, she has been fairly brought 
1(3 market, and bought or rejected as fortune tle- 
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What manoeuvring has not sometimes taken jdaoe 
(not by the poor honest girl, but) by the more Wsiy 
mamma, that the two parties should ait by one an^ 
ther, dance with one another, and say pretty thiogp 
of one another, so as eventually to think well of one 
another ; and yet all appear the most unpremeditated, 
natural thing in the world ! 

Just so was it for the best part of a whole springs 
between Tremaine and the eldest Miss Neville, mder 
the guidance of Miss Neville's manuna. It was at 
court that Tremaine was struck, to the fiill extent of 
whatever impression was made; for certainly on 
acquaintance it never became deeper. Very hand- 
some features^ and a very graceful courtesy, caught 
his eye, and a compliment upon her manner and 
countenance by the queen, (herself an admirable 
judge) to the delighted mother, caught his ear. He 
dined that day at Neville House. In the evening 
there was a private concert, and Tremaine pronounced 
Miss Neville's finger to be, as it was, one of the best 
in London. The attentions of Tremaine never went 
farther— but they went quite far enough for Mw. 
Neville, aided by the before-mentioned talent of 
management^ to found upon them very strong hopes 
of a great establishment for her daughter* 

This word establishment is of infinitely more force 
in the English language, than perhaps its dictionaries 
are avare of. Its importance is of such a nature, 
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aiicJ brought so home to the feelings of the parent as 
well as of the child, that it is inconceivable what a 
number of little moral diitie;, and points of delicacy, 
are swallowed up niid lost in its contemplation, It 
is indeed no where to be found in the Goepel ; but 
like the great virtue there panegyrized, it seems to . 
cover a multitude of sins. 

So Mrs. Neville thought, when she bent the force 
of her genius to bring establishment about, in favom- 
of her daughter, at the expense of Tremaine. She 
knew there would be difficulties on both sides, the 
Srst of which was a diifercnce in respect of age ; — 
hut this, with a daughter of her bringing up, she 
knew also would weigh little in comparison with the 
beautiful houses, equipages, clothes, and pin money, 
which ihe gentleman could bestow. 

Strange to say, the chief difficulty was with the 
gentletniin himself, — who often talked of the folly, 
not to say immoi'ality, of very unequal matches of 
this sort. To remedy this, IVIra Neville, with no 
view to any particular alliance, keeping it indeed 
religiously out of sight, and as if quite accidentally, 
"*ould gravely debate llie matter with him, and 
We theoretically, how much greater chance for 
1 there was when a young girl gave hersilf 
E guidance and protection of a man who knew 
, was beyond the hey-day of passion, and 
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who would therefore look for mH his pleBsores A 
home, than wUh « youth, perhafis the sport 4f 
every whim, likely to 'dumge in his feelings, tonep' 
lect, perhaps abandon his wife. On such dcttsiaiM 
Mrs. Neville, after mondizing very prectily, wooM 
support theory by example, and would hrihg ool) 
carelessly, as if just recollecting it, aond periiaps<afta 
having mentioned a match-ortwo'of wneqtud-i^ 
between others: *^ Now there are nty'^augfaters*- 
parucularly Miss- Neville; it is eictraordinaiyy 
young as they are^ how they see things as I- dOb- I 
absolutely believe, nay I am. quite sure of it, that, 
had I never endeavoured to lead them on diis sab- 
ject, so imp(»tant to a mother, diar own- innate 
taste would induce them to prefer men- full twenCjf 
years older than themselves: they say they areM 
much more agreeable, so much less self-sufficient* 

And then this skilful lady, after well using the 

tact of which she was mistress, would add, .^* indeed, 
to own the truth to you, Mr. Tremaine, though il 
is a matter of too much delicacy even to glance at, ii 
it were not for our very old-acquaintanoe, I should acX 
wish, with my daughter'^s feelkigs, and after what 1 
have actually heard her say of you, (not to me^ but 
to her companions, young people like herself,) I shouU 
not, I say, — wish— that is, it is just possible it might 
be not quite so prudent'"— and here i^e wouM 
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ri'tty a confusion, that her daughter her- 
her sentiments, could scarcely have 
i it better. 
NotwithsUnding the very old actjuaintancc al- ' 
1 to, Tremaine in fact knew very little of iht 
- making the allusion, more than that she w»i 
great lady, witli a very Une i^ountenance, 
1 immense fortune. She passed much of her 
1 the world, yet seemed to give all her atten- 
to the direction of a large family, and all 
tout the least stain upon her virtue. He thei-e- 
t pleased and flattered by this Govt of cooti- 
, and being himself open as day, had noi, 
I bis disgusts, the least siiBpicion thai Mrs. 
riile was angling for him in favour of her daugh- 
lia-, as Hero, in the passage above adverted to, angled 
for Beatrice in favour of Benedick. He would 
therefore reply, as perhaps the lady wished; and 
according as he repUed, she would inform him more 
panjculnrly of what Miss Neville had said; how she 
had pnused his fine air, his manners, his conversation, 
ond had even sometimes added she would prefer 
(lancing- with him to the youngest man in llie room. 

Wiser, and even older men tlian Tremaine, have 
\xen caught with such latent, such well-maflaged 
Hattery — and the spell was wound up when this 
IJrganda added, aa she sometimes would, (if, after 
ict that has been- mentioned, she 
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fuund she was safe,) " In short, my dear Sir, thougb 
I should grieve to see less of you in a house wludi 
you are pleased to say is agreeable to your taster 
and much as^ I should shudder to compromise my 
daughter s delicacy, yet I am sure you will allov 
for a parentis anxiety, and not expose me when I 
say, that it perhaps would be best for the happinen 
of both parties, if you saw less of Miss Neville than 
you do ;-"^f hers, for the reasons I have with sudi 
unaccountable boldness ventured to mention; of 
yours, in order to spare a man of honour the pain of 
thinking he had even unintentionally made an. inno- 
cent young person unhappy.^ 

Then protesting she was surprised at lier owa 
courage in going so far, and that he was the only 
man alive with whom she could be thus explicit, 
she would break up the conference ; and if, upon his 
attempting to make explanations, she found they 
were not likely to be as precise as she wished, she 
would say with a laughing air of generosity, " Nay, 
I interdict all sudden resolutions; — with your no- 
tions, it cannot be : my confidence has been drawn 
from me solely by a sense of your honour, and I 
must myself take care that to that honour no impro- 
per sacrifice on your part is offered.'*' 

It required all, and more than all Tremaine's 
experience in the world, to be indifferent to a mother 
and daughter who thought so favourably of him. He 
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did not exactly say with Qenedick, ** Love me i why 
it must be requited,*' and " the world must be 
peopled;'^ but he began to take himself seriously to 
task. ** If," said he, *• this good mother, confiding in 
my honour, commils her delicacy so far, shall I not 
do wrong if I continue these visits ? On the other 
hand^ is not marriage the natural and honourable 
^tate of man ? Ought I to retire without ascertaining 
whether I may not myself love ?*" To this, however, 
•he added another very important question, whether 
he had not, all his life, been disappointed whenever 
.he came to this point of self-examination? 

In truth, the old fault so often mentioned, the 
natural fastidiousness, not to say waywardness of 
Tremaine, having been his enemy through life iii 
lighter things, could not fail to influence his fate on 
this most important part of a man*s conduct. With 
a heart originally warm, liberal, and tender too, his 
disppsiticHi towards marriage was not merely natural, 
but a principle. Yet he had reached an age not 
far off forty, without even an engagement. A close 
self-examination, therefore, in regard to Miss Neville, 
became absolutely necessary to this man of honour 
as well as of refin^nent ; and the result was, that he 
iresolved not to discontinue his visits, but strictly to 
scrutimze her ccmduct, and his own heart. 

All this while, the poor girl was totally uncon- 
^ous of what was passing ; and though her mother 
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had acquainted her how struck Tremaine bjBd hea 
with her grace and retenue at ■ oottrt, she 'oouU ndt 
make out why, according to mamma'is ditecticM^ die 
moment he appeared, all her gpirita, of which die 
had a great exuberance, were to be i^epreased^ fid. 
why at eighteen she was to assume the malmerrtf 
a woman of thirty. 

This could not long be concealed, and Tremaine 
b^an to shudder, whoi dancing with lier at a yerj 
select ball, she not only gave the Highland fling 
with something very like violence, but actually turned 
both himself and others in the dance, two or three 
times oftener than the dance required. 

The very little inclination of Tremazne^ not eveA 
amounting to penchant, and excited solely by the 
appeal made by the mother to his fSedings, began 
to give way. It is impossible, said he to himself, that 
this girl can prefer a man twenty years beyond her 
in age ; there must be some mistake. In this £Miie 
of mmd, calling sudd^ily at Neville House whien 
mamma was out, he found her at- high romps with 
her sister afnd a cousin, a young Cantab, little mcHe 
than her own age. 

The dreadful sounds of " Tom, be quiet,^* alarmed 
him on the stairs, and his fear was completed- wheft 
altering the drawing-room, he found his Sophdnifiibl 
heated with play, holding up the fragments of Tom's 
cravat in noisy triumph, while her own dress ex- 
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hibited iiidiibitd>Ie signs that liie fiunilimity c^ cou- 
Bms had gone as fSeor as it kgithnatdymighu 

The oonaequenoe was, that though too just to ac 
ciise a youi^ person of the faults of her mother be 
viewed the mother herself with interminable disgust ; 
iuodjwdng at -once the reality (^ her character, all 
intimacy ceased. 



CHAP. IX. 



F£MAL£ BEFIKEMJiMT. 



<' Octavia is of a cold aad still cooTetsatioQ." 
" She shews a body rather than a life.*' 

Shakbpbare, 



AiVD BOW for the fair Grertrude ! Was that sur- 
mise of the Carysfort also foimded ?•— Strange to say, 
more so than at first sight appeared. For though no 
two creatures were less alike than Lady Bellenden 
and Mrs. Neville, or than the fair beings whom they 
owned as daughters, the attention of Mr. Tremaine 
had been exdted by the dignified Exclusive, in at 
least as great a degree as by the playful Neville. 

Lest the reader however should imagine that Mr. 
Tremaine was a mere man of whim, and endowed 
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with neither penetration nor consistency, let us i^ 
prise him, as we ought, that he was honest, and true 
to his tastes. He had no objection to, or perhaps, he 
even required, a liveliness of character to charm hitt; 
but he required still more d fond ; a dignity, and 
even gravity of character, in all things where paD& 
pie or feeling was concerned. If his intarest about 
Miss Neville (whatever it was) seem to contradict 
this, let it be recollected that she had been misrepre- 
sented to him, and that he soon discovered his mis* 
take : whereas the Lady Grertrude awed the sense in 
all the pride and power of a retired and lofty manner, 
which, even if not all her own, seemed to be so natu* 
rally inherited from her aunt, (who was the very 
queen of correctDess as well as fashion,^ that the 
sceptre of the duchess, by the easiest of all transidons 
appeared to devolve as of course, upon the imitative 
niece. When Tremaine therefore first saw her, he 
was inclined to approve, because all he lived with and 
most respected approved also. He however knew 
nothing of her real character, and he was checked at 
first, fully as much by his feeling in regard to their 
disparity of years, as his uncertainty of the feeling of 
the family on their disparity of rank. 

The latter fear was soon set at rest ; for independ* 
ent of the plain character of Lord Bellenden, and 
the high antiquity of his own family, — in which there 
had been titles long before Lord Bellenden's was 
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ennobled, — the attentions of the Duchess convinced 
bim that one of her own daughters, much more her 
diece, would not be thought too good for a gentle- 
ocuui, who though a commoner, was of ancient and 
Bven noble' descent, was most fashionably received, 
and was master of twenty thousand a year. 

The beautiful and prudent Gertrude seemed to 
be of the same opinion, and intimated it by all the 
means to which an Exclusive could condescend ; 
for not only she was always unbent when he ad- 
dressed her, but she shewed a marked pleasure when 
he did so — allowed him to present his arm at the 
Opera, when no other commoner could obtain that 
fayour, and pronounced him such supreme bon ton^ 
that at Almack's, notwithstanding his disinclination 
to dancing,, he was often forced into her servipe, 
spite of that disinclination. 

She went even farther, for she praised his political 
conduct, wondered he did not speak oftener in Par- 
liament, and was several times known to have said^ 
in reality, in regard to disparity of age, that which 
in the instance of the poor Neville had been only said 
for her. 

All this from a finished Exclusive ! How niany 
men have been caught with bsdts of less price ! In 
truth, the Lady Gertrude, though she viewed esta- 
blishment as seriously as her aunt would have her. 
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was in this instance as sincere in respect to love itsdf, 
as her powers of loving would let her. 

Cannot then an Exclusive love ? — ^Yes ! in the 
second instance, but in the iSrst, no one but herself i 
and just so far could the Lady Grertrude have loYcd 
Tremaine, if Tremaine had loved the Lady 6€^ 
trude. 

And why did he not ? Simply because, with an 
imponng appearance of dignity, her's was of that 
nature to depend entirely upon the will and pldaaore 
of others. In truth it was factitious, and had nothing 
real about it. If homage #ere offer^^ well ; if De- 
fused, real dignity never could be shewn, for it &A, 
not exist. Thus, though there was always so mtidl 
propriety of behaviour in her, that impropiietj 
seemed imposable, yet Nature, in making \ysti 
seemed to have forgotten one of her usual gifts Qtt 
those occasions, and sent her into the world without 
a heart • Lastly, with a certain degree of merit, 
amounting to respectability, in all the modem a^ 
complishments, as they are called, — ^tljat is to say, in 
music, dancing, painting, fancy work, and filligiee 
work, and to a certain degree in the languages in 
fashion, — the Lady Gertrude was at best but super- 
ficial, and fell sometimes into errors which discovered 
not merely a want of feeling, but the very grossett 
ignorance. 

In short, had the Lady Gertrude lived when Pope 
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imte his satire on women, it might have been said 
fiiat it was frcHn her outline he filled his canvas with 
the well-known portrait of Cfaloe. 

•• Yet Chloe sore was fbrm'd without a spot, 

«* Nature in her: tfaeo erKdiMMt'butibrgot. 

'< With every pleasing, every prudent part» 

** Say, what can Chloe ^want ?— She wants a ^leedrt. 

^ She speaks, hehaves, and acts just as she ought, 

^ But never, never reached one generous thought. 

** Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 

*• Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 

** So very reias(»iiLhle,'SD nnmoved, 

** As never yet to love— or to he loved." 

' Was this a wife for Tremaine ? With all ills 
4rfbeto9'(and we have Triiewn that he had many) Wfe 

"Inpriiot. 

The rest of this historiettfe is short— 'for it was not 
lOMiUe for a person, in reality so little gifted, long 
.Id dnguise that reality ^ the fauh-findingeye of such 
in Attenttf (finr obseive, reader, we do not ^csll him 
brer,) as our man of refinement. 

ffis first alarm was for her heart, at a tragedy^ and 
iiqgin by his observing her not merely unmoved, but 
infull flirtation with Mr. Beaumont, while 
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Belvidera poured her soul in love.^* 



Willing to attribute this maiely to 'accident, 'he 
tilled upon her the next day,* and turned the dis- 
ttone upon the tragic peets; Shakspeare, Otway, 
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Comeilley Racine. He was delighted to find she 
knew something of most, and eagerly asked irlni 
she preferred? — To his astonishment she answend 
that she did not see much difference* This apatliji 
or rather ignorance, shocked him, and he staid awsj 
a week. 

Meeting her afterwards on horseback in the Paik, 
accompanying her cousins the Ladies S and 

her uncle the Duke, he joined the party. She rode 
gracefully, and looked particularly well. A bevy of 
dandies joined them also, and (as upon such occa- 
sions alone she did,) she became talkative. One of 

the Ladies S seeing a man in a tree looking at 

them as they rode by, observed he was like Chariei 
in the oak. This brought on an historical conver 
sation between the two cousins, in which Lady Get' 
trude remarked, it was a pity that notwithstanding 
his wonderful escape, first in the oak, and then in 
disguise, they should have cut Charleses head (M 
after all ! 

Her cousins laughed: even the dandies smiled; 
and the Duke observed gravely that he would make 
her a present of Hume^s History. Poor Trenuune 
fell back in unconquerable mortification. 

Whatever inclination he had had, was now cured, 
and mere civility took the place of attention : he still, 
however, scrutinized, but the scrutiny was unfor- 
tunate. A letter from Lady Bellenden at Lisbon 
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announced so much increase of illness, as to make her 
wish for her daughter to join her; for which her 
jhtber, who was flying to his wife, desired her to 
prepare. Many of her friends condoled with her on 
tlie situation of her mother. ^^ Yes !^ said she, ^^ it 
is quite shocking, and most provoking too just now, 
at the moment when weVe got to Town, and the 
bells are all beginning.''' 

Tremsdne heard this, and from that moment re- 
garded the fair,Gkrtrude not merely with indiflerence, 
but aversion. This was the 

** Last scene of all, 
** And ends this strange eventful history/* 



CHAP. X. 



IN WHICH SYMPTOMS ARE HANDI4ED WITH GREAT 

LEARNING. 

J. 



" How silver sweet sound lovers' tongues by night, 
'^ Like softest music to attending ears." 

Shakspbarf. 



Teemaine'^s barouche had past Homestead Hall 
by half a mile, and the inhabitants of that quiet 
mansioii had been in bed for half an )iour, before 
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any one of the party seemed dispoeed to break the 
sdlence in which they had departed from Belleiidea 
House. 

Their way lay through a valley watered by the 
Wharf, (a) whose meadowed banks exhaled all the 
sweetness of the hay harvest. On one side were 
woods, buried by the evening shade, save where the 
moon, just risen, had, not ^^firedj^'* but silvered the 
^^ tops of the eastern pines.^ Not a sound broke in 
upon the stillness, except the regular returns of the 
horses' feet, and now and then the bark of a distant 
watch dog from the hills above. 

It was a scene to sooth the senses of all the party, 
and that soothing each seemed afraid to distutb. 
All were therefore silent. 

'^ Evelyn was employed in drawing a comparisoa 
between the richness of the treat which at present 
courted him, and the contests of vanity he had 
just witnessed. Georgina, the sweet and natural 
Georgina, gave herself up the more to the unsophis- 
ticated pleasure of the scene, from the recollection 
of the many artificial parts she had just seen acted, 
by persons who yet would have been enraged be- 
yond forgivenesfs, if their sincerity had in any thing 
been questioned. And Tremaine required all the 
softness which by degrees stole upon him, to enable 
him to forget the disgust of the last hours, so as to 
(lO A very beautiful river in Yorkshire. 
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ink, much more to talk of them with the com- 
tmest patience. 

Eor the first mile indeed he was seriously revolv- 
(^ avow within himself, never again to stir out of 
hd precincts of Woodington; when he recollected 
^ effiscts of such a vow upon the forlorn Sir Hilde- 
bnind, and corrected it into a resolution never again 
^ go tp a public day, or to extend his acquaintance 
bejond those neighbours who were at that instant 
lu» companions. 

In these thoughts, the carriage rolled rapidly on, 
and the spell of silence seemed likely to continue ; 
when Evelyn, after contemplating the moon, which, 
now risen higher, began to glitter in the rippling of 
the water, suddenly broke out with, " If Doctor 
UHrinnis were here, what would he " 

*'For Heaven's sake," cried Treraaine, looking 
almost astounded, '' who but yourself could think of 
9)terrupting such a scene as this with that odious 
nian's name ?" 

" Perhaps," answered the Doctor, drily, ^* you 
ought like Mrs. Neville's or Miss Lyttleton's 
better?" 

*' Worse and worse," observed Tremaine; " those 
^omen are absolute imps." 

**Por shame," said Georgina with gentleness: 
*^this charming night ought to cure iU-humour, 
whatever our reason for it." 
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You are always so good !■' replied Tremadne;^ 
" but evenyow, if you would but answer honestly—'* 

^^ That I will, if I answer at all/* said Greorgioa. 
Have you then been happy," asked Tremaine, 

in any one minute of your visit ?" 

Yes, very, in every part of it spent with den 
Lady Bellenden." 

^^ Which amounted to that one minute," pursued 
Tremaine ; — " but during any other ?" 

^^ Happy is an important word," replied Greoigina 
hesitatingly ; '' and I have even been mortified ; but 
I have also been amused/' 

^^ Mortified by a handsome fool, and amused by a 
virago," rejoined Tremaine. — " I watched every turn 
of that tell-tale countenance." 

'* You seem to have read it well," observed 
Evelyn, rather seriously. 

** He who runs may read," cried Tremaine. 

" She is certainly no dissembler," concluded hex 
father. 

" I own you have made me out," pursued Greor- 
gina — " for I was hurt by Lady Gertrude*s^/foiery, 
but more amused than disgusted by Miss Lyttleton's 
rattle, especially as Mrs. Neville seemed to think she 
meant no ill." 

" My dear Georgina !*' cried Tremaine ; and in 
the warmth of the moment he pressed her hand — 

Dear Georgina! her hand pressed, and in a scrft 
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summer^s night I-^Then a declaration is at length 
conung from the refined Fastidieux. 

Now there are three reasons against this. In the 

first \iace, the lady^s father was present; which would 

have included a solecism in the etiquette of the^ 

natters- never to be forgiven. Believe me, I have 

studied the subject. In the next, he had no suspicidn 

vfaatever, how she would have taken a declaration, 

tf he had made one; it would therefore have been 

dtogetber contrary to rule, — since, founded or not 

founded, there must be at least a hope on the part of 

the gentlenaan, before he screws himself up to the mark 

b question. Thirdly and lastly, (and which, perhaps, 

had better have been put first,) he had himself no 

t)K)ugfat whatever of making a declaration. 

Iq sober truth, Tremaine pressed Mist Evelyn's 
hand, merely because he was pressing his argument ; 
^ though it was a soft hand, a delicate hand, a 
Wilder, elegant, and feminine little hand as any you 
^ould see in a summer's night, (and moreover such 
^ hand was a part of a beautiful girl, which Tre- 
iBone particularly admired) yet he knew ijio more 
d)at at that moment he was pressing it, than if it had 
been Miss Carysfort^s. 

Not that he was insensible to all the little thrills 
^d emotions, which even the tip of a finger can 
detunes convey through another finger, up to 
the very heart ; but then his heart must have been 

VOL. II. F 
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previously awakened, and the act: itself mmit hare 
proceeded in company with the proper anHnciatioiw. 

But in this instance the asaociation8 were not in 
unison, for they were ail employed upon penoos who 
excited the reverse of tenderness within his boaom,— - 
namely, Mrs. Neville, Lady Gertrude, and the 
Amazon. 

It was not exactly the same with Georgina ; frr 
with her pure, unruffled soul, attuned generally to 
softness, and full of that respect foir herself whkh 
perfect innocence always creates, she had forgottoi 
all the little disappointments which Lady Gertrude 
had made her for a moment feel ; the noise and ncm- 
sense she had witnessed had begun to onk from her 
remembrance; and she was open alone to the im- 
pressions of the scenery we have been descrilnnf;. 
With her, associations were all the other way. 
When Tremaine, therefore, uttered his exchunatioo, 
and pressed her hand to boot, as if to prevent its 
being lost upon her, a sensation of surprise, not 
unaccompanied with pleasure, came over her. It 
tingled in the fingers he pressed with his, passed np 
the arm, and took the road to a heart as pure as that 
Seraphina'*s which, in the dream of a moral writer of 
the last age, was found without a spot, (a) 

I say, ** took the road,'" — because I am far from 

(«) See the Spectator, No. 587. 
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abusing, tb^ ^^spotiq power with which authors arc 
invested) of relating whatever they please of what 
passes lA a young lady's bosom, whether they are 
sure of the fact or not, and all because there is no 
f<9ar of contradiction. I therefore do not pretend to 
say that this action and speech of Tremaine's went 
directly home to that lovely heart; but content my- 
sdf with wjiat squares better with both truth and 
probability, in saying they took the road to it. It is 
.certain, that Georgina had been gratified by his at- 
teption^ during the whole of the visit to Bellenden 
Hoiise, where he seemed to have neither eyes nor ears 
for any body but herself, except when forced to make 
comparisons, between her and others, which ended 
uniformly, and greatly to her advantage. 

In. this frame of mind, ^ve me leave to say that 
ain. endearing expression, though involuntary, (and 
more so if accompanied by a squeeze of the hand,) 
becomes oftai critical with a young and sensible girl, 
especially if it happen in the country, and by moon- 
light by the bank of a river. It has been known 
scHDetimes to decide the thing, almost without the 
party^s. knowing it herself. 

Her father observed the action, and heard the ex- 
clamation too; but on him it made^not the least 
impression. And why? — Simply I believe because 
he was not a young girl. 

" My dear Georgina !" cried Tremaine, and press- 

F S 
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ing her hand as he said it, '^ you are so honest your- 
self, that you confide at once in another*s honesty; 
but of all women, do not be run away with bjr 
Mrs. Neville." 

^< Did she ever run away with youf* asked the 
Doctor. 

His daughter laughed at the question, whik Tre^ 
maine returned, ^^ She was nearer doing so than you 
are aware of — but, thank Heaven ! I escaped/* 

^^ But the application to giddy-brain ?^ said Evelyn. 

^^ That as Mrs. Neville can be all things to all meD, 
and all women,'* replied Tremaine, ^^ her account of 
the person in question is not be trusted.'^ 

" Poor giddy-brain !" exclaimed the Doctor : **but 
I understand Mrs. Neville was very civil to Greeny, 
and invited her to Belvidere Castle, and promised 
balls, and I know not what, at the assizes. I protest 
1 have a great mind she should go." 

^^ To be left again in the lurch ,^* said Tremaine, 
**• the moment a lady Gertrude appears." 

^' I acknowledge I should not like that,^' remarked 
Georgina ; '^ and should prefer Miss Ly ttleton a 
thousand times. She at least seems to have honesty.^ 

** The honesty of a wild cat,'' answered Tremaine. 

<* I confei*," said the Doctor, " 1 thought she 
scratched admirably : but will you tell us why yoii 
hate her ?'' 

^^ Simply because ^he departs from every one point 
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n the charact^ of her sex, which makes it dther re- 
spectable or amiable." 

*^ She hunts,*' observed the Doct<H*, 

^< And would no doubt fight a duel,^ continued 
Tremaine, <« and driirk and swear, were drinking 
md swearing again in fashion among men. She is 
fearless in unsexing herself, and I confess I never see 
her without wondering at her petticoats, as much as 
if I beheld a man in woman's clothes ; and all this is 
to be excused because she means no harm.^ 

" Surely you are too severe,^ said Geori^na: " do 
jrou really know any harm in herP-^^my vice ?^ 

^ Not positive wickedness., as there is in Miss 
Carysfort,^ returned Tiemaine ; ^^ but short of 
wickedness, all that can make a woman disgusting 
to a man, ki disappointmg huoo, every moment^ of 
his just expectations." 

^* Just expectations !" said Greorgina. 

*' Yes : for does not Miss Evelyn know, better 
than any other, how the hope of being pleased, sooth- 
ingly and el^antlj pleased, is excited by the mere 
qiproach of a young woman i— What delight do we 
not expect from her softness ! — ithat softness which 
real beauty will always take for her handmaid ; that 
softness which wins our recollections 0hen beauty 
itself may be no more ; that softness, in short, .which 
she who asks this question would better know how to 
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appreciate, but that she poflBeftses so ttiucb of it as to 
be unconsdous of its value.^ 

He paused, and looked as if he meant niDM even 
than he had said. 

^^ This is very delicate,^ thought Greorginia ; and 
it was ahnofit doubtful whether the appficaticm <tf it 
to her, or the sentiment itself, pleased her ilMMt. 

" You will please, Mr. Tremaine," said Eydyn^ "Hot 
to turn my girl's head with your flattering tongfle." 

^ The best if not the only excuse I have heard 
for Miss Lyttleton," continued Tremaine, hot nmid- 
ing him, '< is that she is eccentric How matty 
faults does not that word generate, as well as defeiid 
in men ! But in women it is totally out of chtfraeier. 
Nather genius, nor wit, nor generority, nor even 
honesty, can make up for it ; so peculiarly does the 
real power of a woman depend upon her power of 
pleasing, and so exclusively does that, for more than 
a moment, depend upon softness.* 

" I agree," said Evelyn. 

^^ Never indeed was there such a mistake,*^ pur- 
sued Tremaine, "^^ as when a female supposes that 
eccentricity can do more than amuse. That it should 
attract or inspire that fondness, that devotion of heart, 
which alonflls love — ^which forms at occe the ptide 
of woman and the happiness of man — might as wd 
be expected from the tricks of a monkey.'' 
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I agree again/' cried Eveljrn- 

Georgina smiled, and felt all the force of the 
sentiment, but was too much pleased to interrupt 
him. 

He went on — *^ It may perhaps be want of gal- 
lantry, to talk to you so much of gentleness ; but re- 
member it id Misis Lyttleton that forces me to revert 
to what I think is the intention of the Creator him- 
self in this l*e8pect ; for if woman was * Heaven's 
last best gift, the ever Hew delight' of man, it was 
because of her gentleness. That is prop^ly th^'- 
' strong enforcement^ of the sex. It is true you talk 
^-your dcmquests, i^ we own otirs^lves your slaves ; 
biit it is getitlmess that wins us, and not a violence or 
roagfaness like otir own. Never was .there a juster 
thought or better conceived, than Otway's, howeVer 
trite the passage— 

' Nature fonned you 
* To temper man— we had been brutes without you.' ** 

There is no want of gallantry in this, thought 
Georgina, still afraid to interrupt him. 

** But I own I cannot be tempered by a fellow 
bruie^^'^ continued Tremaine. " No ! as nothing dan 
be more wise or more kind in respRt to mutual 
happiness, than the division of our different provinces, 
60 nothing can be more mistaken than for either to 
invade the other. But your favourite poet will give 
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it you better in three lines than I could in threi 
volumes ; — 

' For contemplation he^and valour formed, 
' For softness she^ and sweet attracthre grace ; 
< He for God only, she for God in him.' 
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Delightful r cried Greorgina^ and a soft flight 
(certdnly not (me of pain) stole from her bosoBOy 
while she alternately looked at Tremaine and it 
the river, which was now silvered all over by the 
moon. 

^ I give up Miss Lyttleton T said Greoi^B;ina. 

^^ I knew you would,^ said Tremaine^ '* for theve 
is not the least affinity between you — nor is yocur 
heart more opposite to Mrs. Neville's, than your 
manners to Miss Lyttleton's." 

Shall we say that from this time that good will 
with which, somehow or another, with all his parar' 
doxes, all his inconsistency, Tremaine had contrived 
to inspire Georgina, began to take a more soft and 
serious turn in her breast ? — that she felt^ although 
there was much to correct, yet that there was also 
something much more congenial with herself than 
at least she had ever yet discovered in any other 
man ? ^ 

The truth of history perhaps requires that we 
should own this, notwithstanding the certainty that 
awaits us of the indignation of that whole tribe of 
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fair ones, who, just emerging into light and life, 
think, for the most part, they might as well be again 
im merged in darkness, (or, what is the same thing, 
areturn once more to the horrors of school,) as. be 
Gon^gned at twenty to the love of a man of eig^t 
and thirty. 

Do not, however, let the mistake be inomred, that 
iiecause there was a great deal at good will, of mu- 
tual deference, and mutual ccxnplaoency, between 
these parties ; because they loved each others com- 
pany; because Tremaine remembered no one of the 
^^ilt children of the world to be compared to the 
rosy sweetness, the natural sense, and the natural 
^race of Georgina; and because Georgina alwayift 
saw something in Treinaine, which by seeming ready 
to sacrifice his very prejudices to his wish to please 
tier, won a wish on her part to please him : do not, I 
say, incur the mistake that the feelings of the parties 
amounted to love. 

Pray what then did they amount to? 

To.something.a great deal better. 

And yet. with all hb years, Tremaine could still 
^ make ballads on his mistresses eyebrow !" — could 
still think Evelyn Hall the prettie^ view from 
Woodingtoh; nay, I verily believe, could we haVe 
ascertained it, diat if a glimmer of her night-candk 
icould .have been discovered through Georgina^ 
vindow-shutter, he would never have been able 
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to retire to rest without opening his own to coBtol 
plate it; which, let oie tell you, is a TeryciitiJBl 
syniptoni. 

A pause of some minutes ensued after Trenudae' 
eukgium on gentleness, and while each of the tii 
seemed occupied with the lovely scene around then 
or listening to the not unsolemn rhythm of the reguli 
trot of the horses, (which broke but did not seem t 
disturb the siknce of the ni^t,) each was engsge 
with his own thoughts. Tremaine felt that he hi 
enforced a favourite principle the better for haTOij 
the best practical example of it so dofle at his ade 
while that example, who, if ever woman was exemf 
from vanity, was spotless in that respect, could yc 
not help revertmg every minute to the turn bi^ hi 
given his theoiy, in applying it by a delicate iiifia 
ence to herself. Let us confess too, (unaccoiintaU 
as it may appear,) that her memory every now sn 
then, and almost unconsciously, found itself dwellixi 
on those emphatic words and wishes of her prot^ 
Mary, in which that she should be mistress of Wooi 
ington, and consequently the inseparable oompanio 
of its master, was plainly included. 

Whether ^this arose from any of those quic 
glancing tranutions of thought, which depend upo 
such secret associations as are not to be traced, ar 
seem therefore more arbitrary ebullitions of fane; 
having nothing to do with the heart : or wheth( 
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they proceeded by the direct and perceptible road 
from the heart itself into the brain ; philosophical as 
we are, we own ourselves unable to tell ; and cer- 
tmnly Georgina herself could not ascertain the true 
state of the case. All we know is, that during 
several minutes, while her eyes seemed absorbed by 
the landscape through which she was passing, her 
imagination was closed in a reverie, not less novel 
than pleasing, in which Treraaine bore by far the 
principal share. 

In this reverie, the carriage still rolled oh — its con- 
ductors seemingly (and strangely in O^rgina^s mind) 
UQOohscidus of the interesting scene that absorbed 
her — till it came to Woodington, where both drivefiS 
and biHTses would not unwillingly have stopt, thinking 
the Doctor'^s post-chaise would be in waiting. It 
hfltwever had had no orders to^tum, and Tremaine 
commanding his postillioiB on to Evielyn Hall, they 
were a little surprised, not only that their so natural 
estpeetatioiis were disappointed, but that their master, 
who could so conveniently and comfortably have 
sljpt iiitd his own bed, (i^ ^^g ^^^^ ip^t midnigbt,^ 
should yet think of going ofi himself, merely to return 
alone. 

These postillions were certainly not in love ! 
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" Lofty and sour to them diBt love<! bim not ; 

'* But to tbow men that fou^ bim, tweet as Summer.' 



Wx shall not enquire whether Mr. Trenuune bad 
any, op what dreams, when he was quietly deposited 
at home, after rather a softer farewell of his ftiend* 
than usual, in which he not only did not dkapprovC} 
but absolutely sought the soft pressure of Georgin^ 
hand: so easy is it for prejudice, when founded 
more in spleen than nature, to be overcome. It will 
be recollected, indeed, that in a short but very im- 
portant chapter of this work, to fall in love, was 
enumerated (together with falling in a horse-pond,) 
as one of the cures for the spleen : and certain .it is^ 
that even the incipient symptoms of this deligihtful 
remedy (I do not mean the horse-pond,) had b^un 
already to operate upon Tremaine^s disease. 

What can be so interesting, said a fox-hunter, 
once to a politician, as a hard-run chase ? 

What! replied the politician — why, a hard-run 
division in the House of Commons ! 
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Tremaine had tried both, and found that, like 
other medicines, they lost their effect by repetition. 
He now seemed to court his new one with every 
hope of success. 

She is certainly, said he at eight o*clock one morn- 
ing, as he looked towards. Evelyn Hall from his 
terrace seat, more in the perfection of her nature 
than any other female being I ever beheld ; and her 
finther is the worthiest, perhaps the most sensible of 
men. 

Now a great revolution must have obviously taken 
place in the m.ind of the Fastidieiix, before all this 
could have happened. For in the first place, he 
was not only up, but dressed, and in the air at 
dght o'^clock. Perhaps the air was refreshing ? — So 
it always had been ! — The morning fine ? — So it 
often had been ! — Perhaps he was without sleep ? — 
So he generally had been ! — Perhaps he had been 
convinced by Evelytfs arguments ? — That he only 
MHneUmes had been! — What then had produced all 
this ? — Simply aa observation which had been made 
from the rosy lips of Greorgina, that there was some- 
thing so benignant in the morning air, that she not 
only felt better in health and spirits, but more grate^ 
ful in heart to him who sent it, and consequently 
more pleased and happy all the day long. 

*' Would not a cold-bath have the same effect ?" — 
iuked Tremiune. 
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Possibly upon the spirits,^ answered the lady, 
but not upon the heart ; nor can I ever view the 
foce of nature, smiling and fresh, and seeming abso- 
lutely to breathe, as it always- does in the early 
morning, without feeling a sentiment of gratitude 
(perhaps I ought to say of devotion) towards its 
author, for which I am, I hope, the better many faour» 
afterwards.*" 

She said this so unaffectedly, and looked so sin- 
cerely pious as she said it, that her beauty seemed to 
assume a new, certainly a more engaging, and even 
a more imposing influence, than Tremainef had ever 
yet felt from any other being. 

He answered nothing, but thought like. Comus, 

** She fables not. I feel that I do fear 

" Her words, set off by some superior power." 

And so they were; but the power was nothing 
but nature, speaking in nature^s accents, to one who 
had so long been accustomed to artificial life, that 
they seemed to belong to something divine. 

My Grod ! thought Tremaine, that ever a cold and 
selfish Exclusive should have been able to interest 
me for a nngle hour ! 

Mr. Tremaine rose the next day at eight, to tlie 
astonishment, and the next day after also, to the 
consternation of Monsieur Dupuis, who, being in 
many particulars as refined as his master, loved to lie 
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3 as long, but not being as much in love with 
1. Watson, (the only person whom his self-oonw 
|ueace wouJd aiUm- )iim to think of,) as his maiiter 
■ns with Georgina, the reform which took ptaco wa« 
fWl submitted to, eitht' r with a good grace, of without 
lonstranco. 

mg thai it was continued for three mornings 
;, he could not help exclaiming, as he opened 
indoivs according to ordtr on the fourth, 
S Apparemment la saute de Monsieur s'cslbien rita- 
Wie, jniist|U*il Be levc n si Iwnne hevire." 
^Vemaine making hun no answer, he went on, 
r me paroit beaucoup cbsng^ depuia peu : 

f qu'on dit "' 

B with your on dits," interrupted the master, 

I the taste to have a horror of maktog a 

mt of hiH valel ; " on dits are always iniper- 

9 said, in a tone which generally silencetl 

ieur Dupuia as Jong as he cotild be silenced ; 

(riwj) was seldom more than one minute at a limr. 

HeUiniiDg therefore to the charge, he said he only 
^^t to observe that a rnxfttcr he had served in 
^Hie, of a weak and delicate constitution, had made 
^^ptf a great deal worse by taking to rise early ; — 
^Vljiat as to the on dit, it concerned Mademoiselle 

'•eorgina, dc qui Madame Vataon — . 
"1 must desire," again interrupted Tremaiue, 
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*^ that neither you nor Watson will give youraelTes the 
liberty of talking of me or my neighbours.'^ 

^^ C'est seulement," replied the unabashed valet, 
*^ que Vatson la trouve la plus channante Demoiselle 
du monde, et que Ton dit . . . ."^ 

^^ Leave the rooro,"^ cried Tremiune in a stem 
voice, which the valet instantly obeyed, and sliakiiig 
his head as he entered the housekeeper's apartment! 
observed gravely that their conjectures must certainly 
be wrong, for as his master would not talk to him OD 
the subject, though he had even mentioned her name, 
he could not possibly be in love with Miss Evelyn. 

His master nevertheless took to rising early in 
consequence of Miss Evelyn's notions, and Miss 
Evelyn'^s advice; nay, what is more, he took to 
manual labour, — for he was actually detected one 
evening at Evelyn Hall, (and strange to say, after 
dinner, though only seven oYlock,) in the very act of 
assisting her to water some carnations and moss roset, 
of which she was particularly careful. Of these 
flowers too he became so fond himself, that he would 
sometimes pass full half an hour in oonferenee 
with his own gardener, upon the best mode of 
transplanting and rearing them in the parterre at 
Woodington. 

And thus a change, which the force of truthi 
spcakmg through the good sense of Evelyn himself, 
could not produce, (as has been more fiilly related in 
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the course of this work,) the approving smile of a 
winning and virtuous girl had thoroughly effected. 

To shut himself up, indeed, became now ho longer 
that fixed principle to which he had sacrificed his 
happiness, and almost his health; and though he 
could unbend as little as ever to what he called the 
Bocnrs, or what, in his mind, was little removed from 
them, mere every day characters, (two classes which 
embraced, he thought, by far the greatest propc»rtion 
of his acquaintance, whether in town or country,) 
yet the effort of mind which £!yelyh^s conversation 
ocnstantJy exdted, and the sweet desire of pleasing 
and being pleased, excited by another, (in itself 
sufficient happiness) left him no longer a slave 'to 
ennuL 

The effect of this also, was to do good in other 
respects, for it rendered him infinitely more agree- 
able where he most wished to be so. The play of 
bis mind developed itself in a liveliness which 
seemed only natural to it; and the colour had re- 
turned to liis cheek with earlier hours, and more regu- 
lar exercise. 

In this improved state, a fuller indulgence was 
given to the natural benevolence of his heart, to 
which .none that were in want ever applied in vain ; 
and his indolence being much overcome, he was even 
known to seek out objects of relief, as well as to 
relieve them. His old friend Watson, and even 
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Dupuis, were made confidants, or rather instrumoiti, 
on those occasions, and whatever was done, found iff 
way straight to Evelyn Hall — ^between whose domes- 
tics and those at Woodington there was as constant 
intercourse as between the masters. Not that Mon- 
sieur Dupuis^ dignity condescended very often to 
shine upon a manage in which there was no second 
table. Indeed he was frequently known to ladient 
his hard fate, in having no neighbours worthy of 
him, any more than his master; insomuch that it 
once escaped him that his master himself was the 
only fit companion he could find in the country : 
and this coming to Evelyn's ears, it was made good 
use of, to cure, by its ridicule, the fastidiousness 
which had become so burthensome both to master 
and man. 

Between Watson, however, and Evelyn's house- 
keeper, or rather Georgina's maid, (for Greorgina her- 
self was housekeeper in chief,) there had always been 
intimacy, and frequent visiting; and, as may be sup- 
posed, the transactions of one family were not Im^ 
concealed from the other. Many traits of genero»ty 
on the part of Treraaine were therefore promulgated 
without his knowing it, in the quarter where, had he 
been a designing man, he would most have wished to 
have had them published — so high did they raise him 
where he most wished to be raised. 
In short, all that Watson knew was naturally con- 
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veyed to Georgina's maid, and as naturally through 
her to Georgina herself. It was not that the young 
lady encouraged the loquacity of her attendant, or 
made a confidant of her; for she had too much 
natural dignity for such a conduct But what she 
could not encourage, she was frequently not able to 
prevent; and Mrs. Margaret Winter, having been 
an old servant of her mother about her own person 
from her cradle, fond of her young mistress, and 
moreover peh^rating enough to discover what was 
or was not agreeable to her, poor Georgina had many 
diings to be said for her, (particularly if we add the 
dearth of topics in a country seclusion,) when she 
found herself listening as she sometimes did, if not 
with complacency, at least without displeasure, to the 
;i4rdit tattle of her aforesaid waiting gentlewoman. 
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CHAP. XII. 
AX ADVEKTUBE. 
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" Oh ! faireit beauty, ilo not fesr nor fly, 

*' Fur I will touch thee but with re? *ient hands: 

<* I Us tbeie linden for etenial peace, 

*< And lay them gently on thy tender lide. 

'* Who art thou ? Say, that I may honour thee." 

SfliLXSPKAaR. 



An incident about this time occurred, wUd) 
seemed to promise additional happiness to the life cf 
Georgina; for young, sanguine, and innocent, her' 
heart was easily wrought upon to confide in the er 
pectation of w hatever her reason and fancy comUned 
to make her hope ; nor had she yet been taught bf 
any experience, that what her heart had fair grouiKl 
to rely upon, could ever fail. 

It was in a glowing forenoon in August, when she 
was returning on horseback from a visit to her aunt, 
at the town where, as we have formerly mentioned, 
the sessions were held. Her father having been dr 
tained on business, and the distance not great, she 
had set out, attended only by a servant; and th^ 
season being hot, she was tempted to explore a way 
she had heard of, but never knew, through an exten- 
sive and shady wood, not many miles distant from 
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Erelyn Hall. The groom was as ignorant of it as 
herself, but accustomed always to act, and perfectly 
mistress of the geographical points of the country, 
she thought there was no difficulty but what she 
could easily overcome. Her father was rather pleased 
with this sort of disposition to act for herself. 

On this occasion, however, the road being com- 
posed of different horsepaths, of which there were 
many, crossing one another in different directions, 
and the wood so umbrageous, that she could scarcely 
see the sun, so as to know the points of the compass, 
she became entangled in the labyrinth. 

She consulted indeed with the faithful John ; but, 
except in fidelity, John was very little to be relied 
on — and least of all, in a matter that required intel- 
ligence. In this emergency, after riding for some 
time^ she was not a little pleased to observe, at the 
end of a sc^ of avenue in the wood, a house — or 
rather, as it appeared, the remains of one — whose 
chimney gave the only sign that it was inhabited; for 
not a creature, whether human or otherwise, seemed 
to belong to it. Every thing about it seemed to 
partake of the stillness of the scene in which it was 
placed; for not a sound, except now and then the 
note of a bird, which the heat seemed also much to 
repress, was to be heard. 

While John, who had dismounted, was on the 
quest for intelligence, she had leisure for a nearer 
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survey of the place, which, small and ev&i deserted 
as it had at a distance appeared, now let in a. deeper 
front with a better air, and a ground plot degimtly 
kept : from the neatness of its turf, and g^ye\ waflu, 
its benches, and its flowers, it seemed a little ftbj 
land. 

I wish the fury herself would appear, thogght 
Georgina, for T think I should like to know her, 
exclusive of having lost my way. 

Georgina had been so accustomed to call at all the 
cottages in the neighbourhood, where she waa not 
only well known, but beloved, so that every door 
opened with gladness at her approach, that it never 
occurred to her to suppose she was doing any tluDg 
out of the common course, in thus riding up to t 
strange house. Besides, a traveller who has lost her 
way, is protected by all laws of hospitaHty even 
amongst the most barbarous. Add to this, what, 
after all we must not disguise, that a little spice of 
romance warmed sometimes the young bosom of 
this natural girl,^-and her curiosity might be thought 
pardonable— by any one but an Exclusive. 

She was therefore a little shocked, as well as dis- 
appointed to hear a voice of no very sweet tone,' 
scolding, ratlier than informing John of his way. It 
proceeded from a sort of old cook-maid who nov 
made her appearance. 

" As for your losing yourself^ said she, " dcwft 
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-believe nothing about it, not I ; and I don t soe bow 
luiy body could find us out that did not know the 
way better than I do myself, who am not of these 
parte.'' 

By this time, however, perceiving Georgina, whose 
mere appearance conciliated instant good-will, she 
dropt a eourtesy, and said, ^^ To be sure I find he 
qpeaks the truth, and belongs to a lady, but I am 
•orry I can't inform your ladyship, for I corned from 
a great distance myself and never heard of Iflin 
HWl." 

^^ May I ask," said Georgina with great sweetness, 
'* whether your mistress is at home ? i dare say she 
can tell.'' 

" La ! no Ma'am," returned the dame ; " they be 
out^ and if they was not, they knows still less than 
me ; and besides, they would be extremely sorry — 
that is, I dare say tiiey would be glad to see your 
ladyship, if they knew you^ but " 

** But what ?" asked Georgina, observing her to 
pause. 

They never sees nobody, nor likes to be seen.*' 
May I not enquire their name ?" said Georgina. 

** Dear me no; for they told me not to answer any 
questions about them, if any body comed, and as 
fpr.ihat, I am sure I don't know their names myself, 
they be so hard to pronounce, and so T am sorry to 
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beg to go back to my work^ and I am sorry I can't 
tell you the way." 

S<^ saying, the faithful but abrupt female retreated 
to the house, the door of which she closed with a 
violence which shewed that nothing more was to be 
expected from her. 

Georgina was now in a real dilemma, not at all 
lessened by the change in the sky, in which large 
and heavy clouds had been gathering, and were now 
ready to burst over her head in all the drenching 
force of a summer storm. Some poultry, that had 
been feeding on the green sward denoted their ex- 
pectation of it, by flying to their sheds near the 
cottage, where they drew up as it were in self-de- 
fence : and flocks of birds were seen in the saii 
crossing the glade, in search of the deepest shelter 
of the forest. At length a thunder cloud broke 
with a dreadful crash, and the rain descended in a 
torrent which in one instant soaked both the lady and 
her groom, through and through. 

Georgina was not unused to this, and had she at 
all known her way home, would not have minded 
riding through it ; but to scamper in a storm 
through paths, the direction of which was abso- 
lutely unknown, and which might have rend^ied 
every exertion worse than unavailing, by leading 
her farther and farther from the home she sought — 
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all prudence forbade it — she therefore resolved to 
alight, and, inhospitable as the cottage had hitherto 
been, to ask an asylum against the continued rain ; 
and as there was no time to hesitate at the door 
she directed the man with his horses to seek a 
neighbouring barn, and proceeded herself round the 
building, uU she found and entered the kitchen. 

The dame who there presided, though her fidelity 
to orders made her appear rugged, wa3 not really 
unkind; and seeing a delicate young creature of 
superior mould, and a sweetness of countenance 
which immediately made friends, dripping wet, and 
apparently in distress, she, with many lack-a>daisies, 
begged her to come in and dry herself; in order the 
better to do which she proposed to her to pull off 
ber habit, which was immediately hung to the fire. 

Meantime the courteousness of Georgina's de- 
meanour, in gratitude for the old woman''s attentions, 
won upon the latter to such a degree, that she lost all 
her reserve in kind fears for her safety. 

" Well," said she, *^ I declare if you be'nt as nice 
as our Miss ; and a whiter skin ; and as young too ! 
Pity you should take cold ; yet I fear it, for your 
handkerchief is all wet. Well, I have a great mind 
to get you some of Miss''s things, till yours be dried.^' 

Georgina felt really the necessity of something of 
the sort, but to avoid the difficulty which the old 
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woman seemed to have about it, she proposed U^het 
to lend her a clean handkerchief of her own. To 
this the hostess assented ; not but what Miss, she said, 
would be glad to lend her all the things she had; and 
she had drawers full of muslins and laces : only as 
she was not at home, and hated strangers so much, 
she was timersome about it. 

She now began to think that the kitchen was not a 
proper place for a young lady, who was evidently rf 
higher order. Forgetful therefore of her former stiff- 
ness, she said such a young lady as she ought not to 
stay in the kitchen, and fairly invited her into the 
parlour, till she had made an end of drying ha 
things. — ^^ Mayhap they may all be ready by the 
time the storm is over, and you gone before mistxctf 
comes home,^ said the old woman. 

<^ Will you not tell them then of your kindness T 
asked Georgina. 

" Perhaps I may tell Miss,*' returned she, *^ she 
would so like you if she seed you, but I am afraid 
Mistress would be angered, though for all that 6he 
he good enough J" 

'^ You have then two ladies,^' said Gecnrgina, look- 
ing round the room, and observing books, a tambour, 
and a harp : " are they sisters ?'^ 

"No!'' 

" Mother and daughter perhaps ?'* 
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** I don't know," said the old woman : " Miss 
calls the other Mamma, but only sometimes, and they 
are not a bit like, though very fond." 

** You must not suppose me impertinent,'^ said 
Georgina, ** but as I live a very few miles from 
them, and they seem strangers, my father, Dr, Eve- 
Ijrn, and myself, would be extremely glad to know, 
or be of use to thepi if we could." 

*^ Your ladyship is good,'^ answered the servant, 
" but I -know they wont know nobody.'* 

'* Are they not dull?" asked Georgina, perceiving 
her companion hesitating whether to talk or not. 

^^ Sometimes I suppose they be, but they have 
enough to do with reading them books," pointing 
to a table covered with them. 

Georgina seeing one of them open, could not help 
taking it up, and found it to be a Tasso, very ele- 
gantly bound, and in the first leaf saw in a beauti- 
fUl female hand the words, II dono del suo carissimo 
amico, a Melainie de Montauban. 

The interest, not to say curiosity of Georgina, was 
much raised at this ; but as the old woman could not 
read, she the less perceived it. 

<' And who plays the harp?" asked Miss Evelyn, 
after pausing a little on the book. 

^* Oh ! both Mistresses," was the answer : ^' indeed 
ofie teaches t'other, as indeed she does them books, 
and every thing else !" 
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" And have you no master ?'' — 

'^ No! none ! — and as for that, I never seed a man 
near the house but the gardener.'*' 

^^ Your mistress has no husband, and your young 
lady no brother ?'* — 

" I fancy not,'' said the woman. 

Fancy not! This is very mysterious, thought 
Georgina. 

Every thing in the room, — the taste of the furniture, 
though unexpensive, the character of the books, the 
music, and some very pretty drawings,— all bespoke 
that the apartment belonged to beings of superior 
cultivation ; and two miniatures highly finished, ova* 
the chimney, the one of an officer in the British uni- 
form^ the other of a person of remarkable expression, 
in the costume of Henry the Fourth of France, par- 
ticularly arrested Georgina's attention. 

" Do you know who these are ?" asked she. 

^* No ! I don't understand any of them tlungs," 
was the answer. 

She now began to think she might be deemed im- 
pertinently intrusive, if she continued longer where 
she had been given to understand she would not be 
thought welcome ; and the storm appearing to clear 
away, she resumed her habit, which was now diy, 
and more than satisfying the old woman for her 
trouble, she called for her horses, in order to explore 
her way home. 
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Scarcely, however, had she left the little gate that 
led through the garden into the house, but she beheld, 
already in the avenue, the two persons who had so 
much excited her enquiries. At least such she sup- 
posed two ladies who were advancing towards her 
with a rapid, yet hesitating step. 

The elegance of their movements denoted some- 
thing of far greater polish than this retired forest had 
ever yet seen. Greorgina felt awkward, and not a 
little surprised, when one of them, who seemed 
younger than the other, sprang forward like a bound- 
ing roe from the side of its mother, to meet her. 

Her steps were as graceful as swift ; and a coun- 
tenance not easily described, in which health, joy, 
and eagerness were blended, absolutely shone upon 
Georgina like a vision. Though all was tumult and 
the hurry of an instant, her heart could not help 
hoping, (and she believed what she hoped,) that it 
was Melainie de Montauban. 

Both ladies were confused, and the countenance 
of the supposed Melainie fell at once abashed and 
timid, when upon a nearer approach, she discovered 
that G-eorgina was not the person she had taken her 
for. The eyes of the two j^ls, however, had met ; 
they were eyes of corresponding intelligence and 
modesty, and (as they each could not help thinking, 
though in such a confused moment,) of corresponding 
kindness. 
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The elder lady, who had herself adTfliieed hi 
quickened pace, on fint discemnig Georgina, m 
also fell back, and received the hand df her you 
companion, who sought hers, as it were, for pro! 
tion. Yet still the latter could not help, with i 
mated interest, examining the object from which 
seemed to fly. Both the strangers then turned, ai 
desirous of avoiding the meeting, yet faesita!tifi| 
and doubtful what to do ; while many a side gls 
was ^ven by the younger to Greoigina, who now I 
she could escape no other way,) was, out of d 
necessity, come up to them. 

Observing th«r evident intention to avoid hesr, 
hesitated whether to intrude still farAer by ap 
gizing for her original intrusion, or to aeoottUBOc 
herself to their humour, by galloping off. Het 
position inclined her to the last, as least awkwan 
the two, but her natural politeness checked this < 
position ; and feeling that she really owed some 
planation for being where die was, she accosted b 
ladies with her usual grace ; at the same time 
desire of explaining herself was at least not represi 
by observing that the lady who seemed to take 
lead was a woman of commanding presence, 
common elegance of form, and though not young 
great sensibility of features. With such a woi 
she could not bear to be thought capable of takin 
liberty. 
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- AddresnUg herself therefore particularly to her, 
** I ought I am sure,'' she said, " to beg pardon for 
the freedom I am using ; but if the ladies I am ad« 
dresang ore the owners of the house I have just left, 
I califiot but tlumk them for the asylum it has 
afforded me.'' 

The elder lady replied, with ready but distant po- 
KtenesB, she was happy if she had found any accom- 
modation there during the storm. 

A constrained sort of air then took possessoon of 
both speakers, and the stranger, with a bending pre- 
paration for a courtesy, rather than a courtesy itself, 
seemed anxious for tiie mom^it when Greorgina 
diould take leave. 

That would have been instantly done, if the 
awakened sparkle of her young companion's counte- 
nance had not arrested Miss Evelyn's intended move- 
ment, spite of all the endeavours she thought she was 
making to urge on her horse. 

** Can I be excused," said she, looking at her, " if 
I hope that the nearness of this wood to my father's 
house may have proved more fortunate to me, than in 
merely giving me a refuge from bad weather, and 
that I may be allowed to profit by what I now know 
IS in the neighbourhood ?" 

The young inoonnt^ turned a pair of large black 
eyes on the face of her companion, as if entreating 
that such a hint might be taken ; but reading no as- 
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sent there, she let them fall in almost sadneas upon 
the ground. She could not help, however, raising 
them again witli sweetness upon Greorgina, and croM- 
ing her arms upon her bosom with inexpressible grao^ 
courtesied her thanks. Not a word was spoken^ but 
lier manner operated like a charm upon the heart to 
which it was directed. 

^* I may at least, I hope, be allowed," continued 
Georgina, ** to explain who it is whom your servant'^ 
hospitality has obliged. My father. Dr. Evelyn, is 
indeed the owner of part of this wood,, and our house 
cannot be more than five or six miles from you.^ 
. ^^ And you are Miss Evelyn !*' said the young in- 
connue, with a look of pleasure, and an accent, not 
purely English, but which sounded in Greoigina^s 
ears as uncommonly soft. 

The elder lady here interfered, and with grave, 
though graceful civility, replied that no one, however 
retired, could be in that neighbourhood without 
having heard of the name of Evelyn. " I only hope,^ 
she added, " that if we cannot profit by such kind- 
ness, such obliging frankness as you have shewn us, 
it will not be imputed to our being ungrateful for the 
honour.*^ 

At these words, taking her young charge by the 
arm, she fairly obliged her to turn towards the house 
with her; and Georgina's only consolation was tc 
observe that she, whom she more than ever supposed 
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to be IVIademoiselle de Montaiiban, more tliaii oncf 
lurned round, as if to express her regret at the sepa- 
ration, 

jViiss Evelyn was too well bred to make any far- 
ther attempt at an intercourse which seemed to he 
so exprcBsiy forbidden ; yet was so much hurt at the 
feception of her advances, and at the same time 
so occupied with the interesting manners of the 
younger stranger, that in a slow walk she threw the 
rrins on her horse's neck, letting him carry her where 
he Would ; from which situation she was only roused 
1>) John. 

This personage, though a very honest lad, having 
IK) sentiment in his composition, had beheld tlie 
"Mft adventure (such are the different modes hy 
*bich nature works,) with the most entire indif- 
'ereoce; if indeed we may say so, when the thought 
"' his wet clothes and an empty stomach, which di- 
■^twl his imagination with particular pleasure to the 
Ooctor's kitchen, can be said to be indifference. Be 
"18 as it may, he conceived it but a very natural de- 
'^'loii that the object for which alone they had turned 
"It of the road, should be ascertained without farther 
"^lay ; and perceiving that her horse seemed to lead 
'"s mistress, and not his mistress to direct her horr^e, 
''^ made bold to ask her if " them there ladies had 
•nldherthe way home?" 
This very sensible question roused Gcorgina from 
g3 
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her reverie, and she owned she knew bo more of tbe 
road than she did before. 

'^ I thought so," said John, with as much respect 
as his wishes to be at holne permitted : '^ and there- 
fore I thinks its lucky to see that bl^sman there^ 
for them people knows more about these out of the 
way roads than e'er a postboy of them alL" 

The person whom he called a bagsraan was what, 
in politer language, is denominated a geotleman tra* 
Teller. He was pushing on at a regular rate, upon 
a stout brisk horse, and would by no means stop at 
John^s call ; but being overtaken, he readily uAi 
them he knew Evelyn Hall very wdQ, as he passed 
it six times in every year. He therefore undertook 
to lead them through the wood into Stony Lanc^ a 
road well known both to Georgina and her. groom, 
and which in about five miles more led them to the 
home they had been seeking. 
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CHAP. XIII- 

THE ADVENTURE COICTINUEP. 



"Sir, your (loeen 
" Desires your visitation, and to be 
« Aoquaiuted with this stranger.'' 

Shakspeare. 



Geobgika was too full of her adventure not to 
mention it to her fiither the moment she saw him. 
She eagesiy ^enquired wheth^ he knew any strangers 
who had come lately to reude in a house in the 
middle of Somarville Wood. His negative answer 
produced an esrplanation, and the history she had to 
give,— which rcHised his ctltiosity and it was ^settled 
that ia a dayxir two both G«orgina «iiid4ier father 
should ride across that part g£ the wood again, and 
pay them, a visit in form. The expectation of this 
delighted Georgina, and she grew impatient for the 
day. 

^^ I cannot see any harm in it," said Evelyn ; ^* it 
is but neighbourly. They are lonely and may want 
sodety; they are strangers and may want good 
offices. At any rate they may have the refusal ef 
us,^ added he as he jnocinted his horse. 
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As they approached the place, however, eager tf 
she was, Greorgina felt a little awkward, not to flVf 
confused, at making a visit, which to one of the ptf- 
ties concerned she feared might be the reverse oC 
agreeable ; and though supported by her fEtther, she 
could not help feeling that it was her own interest 
about the charming incognita that alone had prompted 
the measure. 

In truth, as we have observed, and it cannot be 
denied, this amiable fprl was a little tinctured with 
romance. Not that romance which, as in Eugeday 
was the effect of what is called novel reading, or an 
over indulgence of ill-r^ulated senmbility; but 
merely such as was not unnatural at her age, particu- 
larly when we consider the seclusion of her life 
Even if it had been of the first sort, she would not 
perhaps have been wholly without excuse ; for the 
good Doctor himself was (or rather had been) a 
most voracious devourer of all that kind of food : and 
though he carefully locked it up from his daughter* 
whom he scarcely ever permitted to look at what b^ 
denominated trash, (meaning the common order o* 
novels,) it was a trash to which, it was shrewdly suS^ 
pected, particularly in his youth, he had had no sor* 
of objection. 

Be this as it may, we now behold his daugfatef ? 
such as we have described her, and with her twenty 
years, and no more over her head, upon the point O*^ 
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offering her acqufdntance to two perfect strangers, 
without the least knowledge of their characters, or 
that It would be well received ; if we may not rather 
say, with the fear that it would be ill received. 

As a heroine, we are aware this must for ever let 
her downf nevertheless, the whole of her motives 
should be appreciated before she is condemned. 
There was in fact a little secret in them, which 
although her heart perhaps knew it very well, it had 
not yet dared to whisper to her understanding: I 
know not why, except that heart and understanding 
are frequently at variance without either of them 
being much in the wrong for being so. 

In a word then, this M^lainie de Montauban, (if 
it was she) about her own age, who would willingly 
have lent her all the things she had, and who would 
Uke her so, if she could but see her ; who had indeed 
actually seen her and seemed to like her; — ^who was 
she? That she was good-natured, young, elegant 
and secluded, and probably therefore desirous of a 
companion df her own age, appeared clear ; that with 
such a name she could not be meanly derived was 
likely ; that she was innocent was to be hoped : yet 
who was the carissimo amico ? 

It must be owned the latter, though it a little 
puzzled the Doctor, weighed not a feather against 
the other considerations with his daughter ; and the 
sanguine, affectionate, and perhaps too romantic 
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Greoigiiiay could not help bdieniig» as die wuhed 
that she waa on the eve of realizing the cmly want 
of her life, in finding a person of her bwn age and 
aex whom she might lore, and confide in, and call 
by the name of friend. 

On their approach to the house, the sound «f the 
harp, and two voices in exquiate harmony, charmed 
their ears and arrested their progress. 

The voices proceeded finom the room into vhUi 
GecH*gina had been ushered^ and the windows beiDg 
open, the visitors had opportunity for a few momentB 
to distinguish the music and the words. They eoiD- 
posed an air which was familiar both to Evdyn and 
his daughter. The words were addressed 

TO A NATURAL CHILD. 

^< Oh toi, qui n*eus jamais dft naitre! 
** Gage trop cber d'un fol amoio', 
'^ Poiflses tu ne jamais connoitre 
** Venear qui te dcmna ie jour. 

'' Que ton enfauce goute en silence 
** Le bonfaeur qui pour die est fait ; 
** Et que TEnvie, toute ta vie 
•* Ignore ou taise ton secret" 

I don^t like these words at all, thou^t EvetyO' 
All reflections however were spared, by their being 
discerned by the ladies, who had heard the trampling 
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oi the harses, and ran instantly ti> the wibdofwsy from 
which the ycMingest as instantly retreated. 

A rpry well mannered and well attired soubrette 
oame to the little gate^ to ask their commands ; ^nd as 
the ladies, from having been seen, could not well be 
denied^ (at least not in a forest in YorkBhire,) upon 
asking if they were at- home, the party were admiUed. 
To Geoi^na^s concern however^ upon b^ng shewn 
into the sitting room, they were reoeired by her cold 
acquaintanoe done ; for the touching and ititelUgent 
ineoonue had fledy ot been forced to fly. 

The Doctor, with a mixture of frankness and c^re* 
numy^ which was sometimes not unbecomingly trend- 
ed in him, made his obeisance to the huiy of the 
bouse. 

^^ I am come, Madaioi,^' said he, ^^ though I have 
not even the honour of knowing your name, to return 
you my best thanks for the refuge your house was so 
kindly dlowed to afford my daughter.'^ 

^' My name,^ sind the lady with polite but not 
over-warm dviFity, *^ is Bochford; and I shall 
always feel jdeasuref that any thing belonging to me 
could give accommodation to Miss Eveljrn. I have 
however no right to ^assume even the «maU merit of 
leoeiving her, smeel had not the pleasure of being at 
home when the storm overtook har.^' 

" The merit of servants,*^ answered the Doctor, 
'< is alitays th«t of ih^ em|>loyers. I have however. 
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I own, another motive for doing myself this honour, 
a little less dinnterested I fear than gratitude." 

Mrs. Rochford not perceiving his meaning) he 
added with an air of gallantry, ^* though in the midst 
of neighbours, we know all the value of oomparisoD) 
and have sufficient relish for refined and elegant 
society, to court it wherever it appears. We are 
fortunate therefore in the forms of the world," con- 
tinued he, *^ which enables us as old inhabitants to 
pay our respects (without I hope being thought too 
forward,) to those who are so good as to settle 
among us." 

Mrs. Rochford was softened by his address, and 
by the speaking looks of Georgina, which seemed 
to second it, and replied in terms, which, though 
guardedly general, shewed that she possessed the 
ease and ton de la parfaitement bonne compagnie. 
After this the conversation languished, the lady of 
the house shewing no disposition to keep it alive;, 
when, Georgina vexed at not being allowed to see 
her wished-for friend, fairly asked if she might not 
be permitted to pay her compliments to the young 
lady she had before seen. 

'* To see her once,^' added Georgina, " is only to 
wish to see her again, and as we had a gUmpse of btf 
at the window as we came up, I both presume as well 
as hope that Miss Rochford is not ill." 

" Her name is not Rochford,^ answered Mrs. 
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Rochford, coolly ; ^^ and she is so young, so- little 
used to company, so occupied, and indeed so metho- 
dical in her studies, that I trust you will not take 
it ill if she does not break a rule by appearing in 
society." 

<^ And yet so formed to add to its pleasures T' 
said Geor^na, with a look of mortification and sur- 
prise. 

** All in good time," observed Mrs. Rochford with 
an air of decision, mixed with civility ; ^^ she is yet 
extremely inexperienced." 

*' There is no keeping these young ladies back," 
said Evelyn, smiling significantly. ^^ Miss Evelyn 
there has been as eloquent in her praises, as she is 
eager to cultivate her acquaintance : she tells me she 
is about her own age, and we mi^st not wonder 
therefore if she thinks her quite fit for the world.** 

Mrs. Rochford with seriousness replied, she be- 
lieved her to be much younger, and they were sensi- 
ble of the honour Miss Evelyn did them ; but she 
shewed no marks of relenting in her decision. 

*' Can we not prevail ?'* said Evelyn, looking at 
the harp, and the music-books still open. " We 
have at least something in common between us, for 
we are all musicians. Music has often been blamed 
for levelling ranks too much, and introducing us into 
bad company ; it will be extremely hard if it may not 
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be allowed to make some exjnation, by lending itsdf 
as a link to good.^ 

<< I am really distressed,'^ said Mrs. Rochford, ^ to 
appear so ill bred, so insennble to what I feel a verj 
high honour both to myself and this young lady; 
but I am sure I need not impress upon a gentleman 
of your character and good sense, ather the value of 
good rules, or the folly of breaking them.^ 

She sud this with a gravity which put an end to 
all farther attempt to gratify the favourite object of 
Georgina; who, with her fiitfaer, soon afterwaicb 
took her leave, and was allowed to depart by Mrs. 
Rochford, not only without oppontion, but withoat 
that lady having expressed the smallest wish that tbe 
intercourse should be renewed. 

They returned home, each in sdlent meditation 
upon the event of their visit, and each endeavouring 
to explain its mystery, according to their own nodons. 
Greorgina imagined that something remarkable^ bat 
wholly consistent with innocence, hung over the iste 
of her wished-for friend ; her father thought tha« 
might be reasons for this strictness, not over credita- 
ble to the younger stranger, and still less to the elder. 
His reasons, however, he kept to himself. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

HOBS AND MOft£ MTfrTSBIO'US. 



^Bvt ^AtsoQ^ you are, 
*^ Who> hid !■ desert iiiacoessiUe^ 
'< Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
** Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time.'* 

Shakspbarb. 



6eorcina*s didappointment weighed upon her 
miiid for some days, and was not lessened by her 
not seeing Tremaine during the interval : nor was 
W curiodtj to know the reason of this at all cured, 
bjT' b^ng iofernied by her father (who ¥rent over to 
Woodifi^gton on purpose to visit him,) that he had 
gooe to York, upon what business nobody could 
tell ; and when to return nobody had been informed. 
" I am glad, however,^' said Eveljm, " to find he is 
8o active as to think of any business at all.'^ 

The fourth day after the visit to the house in 
Someryille Wood, Georgina was surprised by the 
foUowiiig letter, which the butler who delivered it 
told her had been brought by a gardener-looking 
man, who said it required no answer. 
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To Miss Evelyn. 

** An imperious sense of duty must wdgh so mudi 
with a lady who herself performs every duty so weD, 
that Miss Evelyn will, I trust, excuse a liberty in 
thus addressing her, which yet I have a thouand 
fears in taking. Your politeness to myself, your 
kind interest about the amiable child over whcxD I 
watch with all a parent's solicitude, your father's 
attentions, and admirable character, all conduce to 
make this effort one of the most painful I em 
resolved upon ; nor is it the least difficulty I have to 
struggle with, that she whose heart would seek your's, 
both from what she has heard, and what she htf 
seen, is penetrated with grief at the decision. Strange^ 
however, and bold as it may appear, I am compelled 
to forego the honour which you condescend to design 
for us, in your valuable acquaintance ; and all that I 
can hope from this explanation is, that you will ac- 
quit me of what, believe me I do not deserve, aa 
indifference to its favour, or an insensibility to its 
worth. I might with perhaps less awkwardness have 
obtained my object, by profiting by the ceremonial 
of the world, and not returning your visit. But 
though my duty to another might then have been 
equally performed, it would have been so at the 
expence of what I owe to myself; which would have 
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been miserably neglected, if I had left such a person 
as Miss Evelyn to imagine me, what I never can be, 

*^ The ungrateful 

** Cakoline Rochford.'' 

^ Somerville Wood, 
. August 10th, 1814." 

To describe the interest, the emotion of Georgina 
on reading this letter, would not be easy. The mingled 
candour and mystery that belonged to it combined to 
fill her with surprise, and at the same time concern. 
She immediately sought her father, her counsellor 
in all difficulties, and asked him what he thought 
of it. 

*^ Think of it ?^ said he, ^* why as I must of 
every thing that belongs to your strange sex, for you 
are all of ye inexplicable. Seriously, however, the 
letter is a good letter, and I shall be very glad if the 
lady is a good lady ; but all this we must leave to 
time." 

•* Meanwhile,'^ said Georgina with sadness, " all^ 
my hope of Melainie, if she is Melainie, must be 
given up." 

** I fear so,^' returned Evelyn : " ^ou would not 
be so uncivil as to force your acquaintance.'' 

" The letter," replied Georgina, " no where looks 
as if it would be rejected on its own account." 

^* I should be surprised, my love, if it did," said 
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Evelyn, '^ for your firiendihip, girl, would doItottMi 
to an empress.^ 

Greorgina affected, kissed her father'^s hand, aiii 
observing her concern, he bade her be quiet till lie 
had at least discovered who these ladies were; ''and 
I think," said he, ^^ I may get some clue to it, wiien 
Tremaine returns, for I know at least the hoose 
which they inhabit belongs to him.'*^ Then, siiiA 
he laughing, '^ Mrs. Rochford is still a voy band* 
some woman ; and who knows that there may not b 
perhaps in contemplation a nearer oonnecUoD be* 
tween them than we are aware of P^^ 

The Doctor spoke in jest ; but these words, soom- 
how or another, sunk deep into the mind and heart of 
Georgina. 
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CHAP. XV. 

MOST MYSTEftlOdS OF ALL. 



" Rumour is a pipe, 
'' Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 
'^ And of so easy and so plain a stop, 
« That the blunt monster with nncounted beads, 
" The still discordant, wavering multitude, 
'' Can play upon it.'' 

Shakspbarb. 



. Now it happened unfortunately, that while his 
reverend friend had unwittingly as it were laid this 
tnuQ, another friend, not quite so reverend, was 
Peady to set fire to it, and actually did set fire to it ; 
BO that Mr. Tremaine was blown up, and already in 
"Je air, before he knew where he was. 

This friend was no other than Monsieur Dupuis, 
tf honourable memory ; and we proceed to detail, 
*<^ by step, how great things may spring from trivial 
^Uses ; and if peace was once given to Europe, and 
he whole kingdom of France, grand monarque and 
'U, was once saved by a quarrel between two court 
^ies, what wonder that a marriage in private life 
^uld be retarded, or prevented altogether, by a 
^alet de chambre and a waiting-maid : 
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We have related, that from the intimacy of 
housekeepers of Woodington and Evelyn Hall, the 
transactions of the one family soon found XheLv way 
to the other ; and chiefly through the commumcatiaDt 
of Mrs. Margaret Winter ; who, to do her justice, 
had hitherto found nothing but good to relate d 
Woodington and its master. 

The truth of this history however obliges us to 
confess, that some communications, which about das 
time Mrs. Margaret had occasion to make, did not 
end to the advantage of Tremaine. For as Mrs. 
Margaret's mind was extremely just, without ever 
having read Cicero, she had arrived, by a sort of 
natural instinct, at one of the best moral conclusons 
of that learned heathen ; I mean, that the relator of 
history should not only never dare to tell a false- 
hood, but should not dare to conceal the truth. 
Hence, although she had abundantly commumcated 
what had turned out to Tremaine's credit ; such as 
his kindness to his tenants, and servants, his paying 
all the expenses of a law-suit for a poor man, whose 
family had been oppressed by a rich neighbour, and 
his frequent helps to decayed gentlemen, chieSj 
officers who had served with him in the army ; yet 
she at length related some traits and anecdotes, 
which at any time would have been disagreeable to 
Georgina, but which in her present frame of nrind 
filjed her vith inexpressible concern. 
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Mrs, Walsoiij Tremame'a housekeeper, was na- 
^umlly a good and giavc tvooian, and not mncli 
more given to canvass her superiors or neighbours, 
(in other words to gossiping) than otlicr house- 
keepers who have little to do generally are. She 
bred a tittle talk, but loved her Bible more ; and as 
in her present mode of life Monsieur Dupuis was 
iWost her only companion, and Mrs. Winter her 
only viator, she had much time for her favourite 
Hudy, which began very seriously to lay hold of her 
nund, 

Her progress in religion was not quiescent ; and as 
W own fervour increased, she was struck with the 
d»re of communicating it to others, and far above 
iherest, (as in fact he most wanted it) to her coadjutor 
Bud constant inmate, Monsieur Dupuis. 

We shall not stop to enquire into the reasonable- 
otss of an English protestant housekeei>er, not over 
tell educated herself, hoping to convert a careless, 
lot to say licentious French catholic valet de cham- 
ore to religion and virtue. We only agree in one 
P«n of her speculation, that as far as the necessity 
wcdnverHon went, there could scarcely be a better 
Subject than tke one she pitched upon ; for having 
*l»o much time upon hia hands, he endeavoured, 
*flw Mrs. Watson's example, to fill up some of it 
*ilh reading ; but his subjects were generally the re- 
''ffBe of that good woman's; his favourite books being 

,-'V0L. II. H 
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the Contes de Volture^ Les Liaisons DangeseoKi} 
FauUasy La Puoelle, and the like — if like there beto 
those distinguished works. 

The pious Watson, 'tis true, did not undentod 
a syllable of these studies, except as to thdr ttn> 
dency, — ^which she Y&rj soon found was any tUng 
but what appertained to the improTement c^ moKsiSy 
or the confinnaUon of faith. As she indeed wuhed 
to convert Monsieur Dupius, so the valet, who mi 
somewhat espi^le in his nature^ thought it but a 
fair return of kindness to endeavour to uncoaTCrt 
her ; and accordingly, to the best of his power, he 
related to her the stories, or translated the senti- 
ments, which he found so peHUant in his &vourite 
authors* 

This produced reproof, and then disputes, is 
which the refined valet was so impenetrable to the 
religious housekeeper, that in despair, as well as 
zeal, she threatened to complain of his principlet t0 
his master. Moiudeur Dupuis was al\fays amused 
at this, and bursting into laughter, ^< Ha ! ha !*' be 
would say, ^' you complain of de scholar for learn 
to read, to de master who teach him. Begar, vbj 
master he read all dese book himself; he tink Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, and Monsieur Louvet, Ie> 
meilleurs ^crivains du monde : my master be de man 
of pleasure comme moi, and he no believe a word d 
your religion at all." 



Shocked at this, as far aA &he understood it, the 
wett-meamng housekeeper would ask for his autho- 
rity, when he would very succinctly tell her that he 
had heard Tremaine over and over again give his 
opinions upon all these subjects, in various conver- 
sations with his friends at table, which had first set 
ham (the valet) upon reading these authors, whom 
he had heard so much praised: and that as to his 
braig a man of pleasure, he knew what he knew, 
but would never be indiscret. 

Indignant at this (for Watson loved her master 
too well to be very patient under it) she would pro- 
v<^^ him still more^ by asserting her utter disbelief 
of any thing he professe4 to know to Tremaine^s dis- 
credit ; till at length the discretion of the valet giving 
Way to his vanity, he told her, to his certain know- 
ledge, his master at that instant kept ti mistress, a 
i^ery btoutiful woman, not many miles oiF, by whom 
he had two children, one of them a little boy at school, 
for whom he had actually himself been sent, when 
he accompanied his master to York a few days 
before, and that he was afterwards conveyed to his 
mother, to pass the summer holidays with her. 
Monsieur Dupuis added, that if she did not believe 
him, she might ask Jonathan, who had ridden there 
with his master last w^ek, and had actually seen the 
lady. *' I no flee her, but Jonathan say she vas ver 
prit, only leetel too old.'' 
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Struck with this intelligence, the stUl doubdog 
housekeeper took the first opportunity to ask the 
groom what he knew, who told her very fairly that 
he knew very Uttle, only that he had lately att^ded 
his master to York, who sent Monsieur Dupius to 
some other place for a little boy, with whom they 
had all returned to within ten miles of Woodingtoo; 
when Monsieur Dupuis was sent home in the car- 
riage, while his master proceeded with the child in a 
hired chaise, and himself on horseback, to a hou^ Id 
Somerville Wood ; that a mile short of the house ttie 
chaise stopt, and he (the groom) was sent on with the 
little boy and a letter in the chaise, while his master 
waited his return in the wood; that he deliyered 
his charge and the letter to a very handsome lady, 
between thirty and forty, who was accompanied by a 
young girl, as beautiful as the day ; that they seem^ 
overjoyed at meeting the little boy, and at recaving 
the letter ; that the child called the young lady, aster, 
and said he had left papa only a mile oflF, at which 
the young lady seemed much disappointed, and said^ 
^^ oh ! mamma, why did he not come ?'* 

This was all the groom knew. But it was 
enough, and too much, as Watson thought. 

Overpowered by these circumstances of persoBS, 
time, and place, she had nothing to oppose to it, 
and with a sigh yielded her belief to the assertion at 
Monsieur Dupuis ; consoling herself as well a$ she 
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S by regularly, in her prayers, rememberiDg her 
r's reform. 

And here the matter might have rested, for the 
good creature was sufficiently discreet to intend not 
to divulge it, had not that intention been opposed by 
atemptation which flesh and blood {at least the flesh 
ind hlood of a housekeeper) could not withstand. 
For what can withstand the temptation to gossip in 
J»o hoBsekeepers over their evening tea ? 
■Mfhat though be is a Uttle too old," said Mrs. 
^^Bdd, as she poured it out, " I assure you he is 
^^Be fashion in London, is generally out with the 
L'^rat all the Jiight long; and there is no young lady 
tbal would not be glad to have him. There was Miss 
Neville and my Lady Gertrude had like to have fit 
>Wt him, and it was only stopped by his saying he 
"ould have neither ou 'em. I heard it all from 
udy Gertrude's own woman, who used to visit me 
in Berkeley Square, as you may be doing now, Mrs. 
Winter." 

The grave chef of Woodington was now, howevej', 
(Aliged at once to confess her fears, that all their 
))>eculatioiis were wrong, and that whatever Miss 
B«orgina might feel, Mr. Tremaine neither had, nor 
!ver could have, any thoughts of her. 

" He may go farther, and fare worse," said Mrs, 
JVinter, with something like indignation ; but upoa 
«iog informed of the reasons for her ally's suppo- 
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sition, and her authority for those reasons, she m$ 
forced to allow their cogency, discoY»ed an eridal 
impatience to get home, and when at liome, an cqud 
impatience for her mistresses bell at night--iflM% 
during the few minutes^ attradanoe whidh Georg^ 
undressing required, the most fayourite^^ or at kHk 
the most confidential period of thia g^itlewoman's lib 
generally occurred. 

We will pass, in our hurry to oome to otba 
matters, the mode in which the faithful TVmter, 
jealous for her own as well as her lady's honour, (fo 
Winter assumed to herself the cxedit of a great dcsl 
of Tremaine^s fooling with Georgina,) first kd to 
the subject, and afterwards mad^ the oommunicatioD 
m question. It is sufficient that Tremaine, on die 
authority of Winter, Watson, Dupuia, and Jona* 
than, (enough to sink down any poor devil at the 
Old Bailey) was convicted before Georgina of 
having a mistress, or a concealed wife, and two 
children, eight or ten miles off; and Georgina was 
deprived of her entire night's rest in consequence of 
the news. 

Having sighed to her pillow upon it for many 
hours, she was forced to confess that the mystery of 
the Somerville Woodhouse was now cleared up, and 
that her father's loose hint was dreadfully con- 
£rmed. 

Two whole days she pondered thi3 matter, and 
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two whole days she saw not Tremaine. The young 
heart of 6ec»rgina never belbre knew so much of 
itself. WintiH* was Hot only not repressed, but even 
encouraged to talk of the subject ; at least as fkr as 
perfect attention webt : for though she professed to 
say she supposed it mere idle gosap, and not possible 
to be true, ishe listened with profound interest to all 
the proofs which Winter ^brought, to show that it 
oould not be lalse. 

' In the midst of these doubts, a letter from her 
fiew friend, er rather acquaintance, Mrs. Neville, 
pliinged her into fresh difficulties. 

It b^an by a very cordial invitation to the races 
lit D, which were to be uncommonly well attended, 
and where she made a point, she said, of assembling 
as much beauty, elegance, and talent, as her influ- 
taee would permit : that her party was made, but 
oould not be perfect inthout Greorgina. '< I would 
also,^ she added, ** ask your neighbour Mr. Tre* 
Hiaine, but reiEdly he has of late grown so uncouth, 
and towiards me so capricious, that he gives me no 
encouragement: besides, from what I hear of him, 
I fear more than ever it would be entreaty thrown 
away. The reports are indeed most strange about 
him, though very inccmsistent widi one another. One 
IS, that he has long been either secretly married, or 
has entertained a mistress, who has followed him 
from Northamptonslure, and by whom he has two 
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children. As to the marriage, I have reason to 
believe that false, whatever the other may be. Bot 
what is most confidently said is RtiU m(N% surprisb^' 
He was always, you know, eccentric ; thinking and 
acting like no other man. No woman of. his ao- 
quiuntance oomes up, it seems, to his standard as a 
wife ; yet a wife he is resolved to have (^jtis time at 
least !) ; and I am credibly informed he is now en- 
gaged in the romantic and nonsensical task of 
educating a young girl, (nobody knows who,) for 
the express purpose of loving him, and i&aking in 
time a suitable companion for so very gteat a man. 
This, as both he and his fair Indiana are in your 
neighbourhood, you probably know, and I shall he 
gratified by hearing the particulars. I must say, 
however, if true, Lady Gertrude Bellenden has 
been most shamefully used by him. You of course 
know all that affair. At any rate, I would have 
you, my dear Miss Evelyn, be on your guard against 
this Mr. Bevil, (a) who, though he afironts half 
the sex by his high demands upon them, only gives 
himself the more consequence with those whom he 
does condescend to distinguish ; and report says 
(which who can be surprised at ?) that of all the fair 
damsels to whom he has c^ered his attentions, none 
ever occupied him so much as his charming neigh- 

{a) Alluding I suppose to the romantic Bevil and Indiana d 
the Ck)nscious Lovers. Editor. 
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f Willi tlie Dxceplion of the ]K>or devoted thing 
i whom I have alluded. Be assured however that 
Mr. Bevil, with all his sentiment, is a most fickle be- 
ing, and I pity the young creature he has immured, 
only perhaps to send her back into the world, disap- 
^nied and unhappy." 

Poor Georgina was ld a labjTiuth of contending 
conjectures, upon the receipt of this letter. Was 
the young inconnue, who had so much touched her 
heart, fated then to destroy its growing and happy 
feelings towards the only person for whom she had 
yet felt any thing hkc partiality ; or was she a 
daughter, and not an intended wife — and if so, was 
the accomplished Mrs. Rochford, either as wiie or 
mistress, the possessor of his affections ! — Which 
of diem, or was either of them, Melainie de Mon- 
taubanP 

These were puzzling questions: — 

" Ah r exclaimed Georgina, " whether as a mift- 
tresa or an intended wife, it is evident some other 
female. " 

The thought, unaccountably to herself, made her 
heart sick, and at last burst from her lovely eyes in 
tears, as precious perhaps as innocence in distres« 
ever yet shed. She felt ashamed, however, and soon 
recovered, but was plunged the whole morning in a 
referie which did her no good, and which only 
MfiHTfl her fathers observation from hJs b^g out 
H 5 
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upon lome county butineflB, during the greater put 
of the day. 

Arrived at home, he was struck with the most scrip 
ous concern, at obferring a sadness on the browof 
his loved girl, which he had never before witnessed. 
Two questions drew the whole from her; for noi 
only were there no secrets between these two persons, 
so endeared both by relationship and love to ead 
other, but Georgina felt a relief to her swoln heart, 
by instantly giving the confidence desired. 

The trembling, or at least blushing interest she 
evidently took in Mrs. Neville^s letter, confirmed as 
it was by Winter^s communication, inspired the 
good Doctor indeed with a thought winch did not 
occasion him less uneasiness, because it had never 
struck him before, or because it now sprang into bis 
mind, accompanied with all the mortifying draw* 
backs which this story (now confirmed on all ades) 
presented to his belief. To think of it imder either 
of the shapes presented, embarrassed him ; but to 
think of it with the influence he began to fear it 
might have on his daughter's happiness, absolutely 
afilicted him. He became as serious as Greorgiw 
herself; and when they parted for the night, he re- 
solved upon two things, — ^to ascertain the exact state 
of his daughter's heart, and to clear up, at any cost^ 
the whole mystery that hung over Mrs. Bochlbrf 
and her daughter, if her daughter she was. Tb^ 
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^ he deferred tcit a. proper opportunitj, fully 
aware of all that delicacy and affection required of 
Ite; the last he determined fo proceed upcm with- 
out dday. 



CHAP. XVT. 

DECISION. 



^ This above all to thy own self be true, 
'' And H most follow as the night the day, 
'** Thoa never canst be ftJae to any man.'' 

Shakspbarb. 



And how did he proceed upon it ? 

In the very spirit of his character : for with that 
raightforwardness which belcmged to him, having 
ittred Georgina to give him Mrs. Neville's letter, 
i resolved to lay it at once before his friend, and to 
Ave him to give his confidence upon it, or not, as he 
eased. 

This indeed was a very simple method, (and as 
uiy ^peopie wiU think) not at all worthy of a man 
' his abilities and endowments: it was what any 
tild might have hit upon. But in fact, with all his 
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endowmentB) we are forced to confess that, in sampi* 
city of heart at least, Evelyn was a child. 

What he so promptly resolved he soon endeavouid 
to perform ; for an opportunity arose the very next 
day, by a self-invitation to dinner, which Tremaioe 
sent over in the morning to Evelyn Hall. 

The Doctor determined in that very visit to sound 
him, and acquainted Georgina with his detami' 
nation. 

" And yet," said he, " I know not the right we 
have to force his confidence.'' 

** None at all," said Greorgina. 

" It is material, however,** continued he, " to settk 
it ; for if there is a mistress in the case, the freedoifl 
of our intercourse will be not so proper." 

" Certainly not,*' said Georgina firmly. 

Tremaine came with the empressement with which 
he had always come of late ; lamented that he had 
been separated from them for so many days ; and de- 
clared that he never liked absence so little, and had 
flown home with a pleasure he had seldom felt 

" I am at least glad of your resumed activity,' 
^d the Doctor : " your business however must hav« 
been important, to have taken you to York ! " 

" It was a little duty I had to perform," answered 
he, - <* and I trust neither of you will quarrel with 
me for having so well profited by the lessons you 
have given me. You see,** and here he fixed hi» 
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eyes on Georgina, ** I venture to suppose I have 
a mistress, as well as a master, in practical philo- 
sophy.'' 
• Mistress was a word which Geor^na never liked 
so little ; she looked grave, and was silent. 

" A mistress V* exclaimed Evelyn in a kind of 
ejaculation, half to himself, half aloud. 

A constrained sort of pause ensued, in which Tre- 
maine thought both his friends appeared to have 
aomething on their minds. 

The dinnar being over, and Georgina withdrawn, 
" Pray," said Evelyn, after a little thought, " is not 
a house in Somerville Wood, in which two ladies have 
come to reside, a late purchase of yours ?"" 

** If you mean an old house, newly sashed, at the 
end of the avenue,'' replied Tremaine with a good 
•deal of surprise, " it is." 

" You are acquainted I suppose with your tenants?" 
continued the Doctor. 

" All good landlords ought to be," answered the 
catechist, with however increasing wonder. ^* But 
pray, may I ask in my turn, why these questions? 
Are you acquainted with them yourself?" 

** My daughter has found them out," answered 
Evelyn. . 

<f Found them out !" 

" Yes ! and introduced me to them, and a very 
«curvy reception they gave us." 
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" This is most extraordinary T said Trcmaine, 
with evident agns of uneaaness. 

Evelyn then proceeded to relate Georgina's ad- 
venture, and the impressimi which the younger ladj 
had made upon her: " Now I, for my part, not 
having seen her, could not help admiring the elder, 
who says her name is Rochfcnrd.^ 

" She is,^ said Tremaine, ** a very superior wo- 
man ; I have known her many years." 

" We are, however,'* observed Evelyn, ^ anxious, 
particularly my daughter, to know the name of ber 
young companion.^ 

" And did not Mrs. Rochford tell you?"* crirf 
Tremaine. 

^' She was so exceedingly reserved,^ said Evelyn» 
" that Georgina did not dare to ask." 

" Her name,^"* replied Tremaine, recovering hw 
tranquillity, " is Melainie de Montauban." 

*^ Foreign, I presume ;*" observed Evelyn. 

*^ One of her parents is French," returned Tre- 
maine ; and he s£dd no more. 

Another pause ensued, which lasted some minutes. 

" My good friend," said the Doctor, " I meant 
not to be as impertinent as T feai* I have been- 
The interest which these charming women have ex* 
cited in my daughter, has led me, I see, too far. I 
beseech you to excuse it. I certainly have no rigW 
to pry into secrets.'' 
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** I have no secrets," said Tremaine, and they 
agam were silent. The Doctor had said enough for 
his friend to open, if he would. It was friendship, 
not curiosity, that had made him speak, and fining 
the overture not taken, he changed the conversa- 
tion. 

At coffee, Tremaine was absent and Georgina con- 
strained. Each seemed glad that Evelyn began to 
talk upon gardening, in which they allowed hint to 
have all the talk to himself. Tremaine looked over 
some new music, and Georgina, at an open window, 
was busy with a rose bush on the outside, which for 
the life of her she could not settle to her liking. 
At length Tremaine took his leave. 
The eyes of Georgina were immediately turned 
upon her father. 

** I have not succeeded," said he, ** except to dis- 
cover that he has known Mrs. Rochford long, speaks 
highly of her, and that your young friend is half 
French." 

** Half French !" cried Georgina. 
** Yes ! that is, one of her parents is of that nation, 
and she is Melainie de Montauban." 

Oh ! this carissimo amico ! thought Geor^na. She 
looked again at her father. 

** I know no more," said he. ** I could not try 
to make a man speak of his own affairs, against his 
wiU.^ 
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" My dear father,** replied GeorpxMLj ** you did 

as you always do, right." 

'* That is a very good creed for a daughter,*' ob- 
ser^-ed Evelyn, assuming a playful aspect He then 
kissed her, and to drive away thought* proposed 
trying the new music; which finished the evening. 

In the retirement of her chamber, Greorgina taxed 
herself severely for the selfishness of her curiosity— 
Should Mrs. Rochford be his mistress, said she, 
what can that be to me, except indeed that Kuch a 
man should so ill conduct himself? But Mrs. Roch- 
ford is not French, and Mclainie cannot therefore be 
her daughter ! — May she not however be so by some 
French lady, who alive or dead, legitimately or 
illegitimately, may have been bound to him ! 

This thought did not please. Could Mclainie 

herself be a mistress, and Mrs Rochford her duenna! 

Impossible ! — And yet why this mystery ? — this se- 
clusion ? 

This thought pleased still less. 

Was Melainie a wife ? fully as distressing ! And 
yet why ? There was then no dishonour : she must 
soon be acknowledged, and she may yet be my 
friend. 

This reflection was consolatory, and she dwelt 
upon it. I fear, thought she, I have been sadly 
weak, and as selfish as weak. Mr. Tremaine is 
nothing to me: for his own sake, I hope there is JU> 
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impropriety of conduct, and his enga^ng wife I am 
sure I shall love. 

Thus did a virtuous mind bring itself round ; and 
thus a heart that placed its happiness in loving and 
being loved, righted itself, after a tumult that had 
threatened its tranquiUity, by reposing upon what it 
i^as at least certain was good, although it might be 
Ae only good in the aSair. 

\ In this train of mind, after commending hersdf 
fervently to Heaven, this excellent young creature 
sank into slumber, which was sweet and refreshings 
tfkicL Evelyn had the happiness of seeing her next 
morning, placid and cheerful, if not with her usual 
gaiety, at the breakfast table. 

' The good Doctor, though much the greater rea* 
•oner of the two, and the better philosopher, had 
himself not been nearly so composed. As a divine, 
a good shepherd, and a friend, he feared for Tre- 
maine. If either lady were a mistress, it was his 
duty to interpose ; duty for his own, and his daugh- 
ter's sake, as well as Tremaine's. If Melainie 
eouldbean object of seduction! — ^too horrible for 
thought ! Yet the world, particularly the fine men in 
it, were so corrupt! — In St. James's Street it would 
be thought nothing of; and the French school al« 
most enjoined it ! — This however was soon dismissed. 
-«*-That she might be designed for a wife was far 
more probable. There was an eccentricity, if not 
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s waywardiiras, in almost all Trema'me's actions, 
thai made Mrs, Neville's report by no means incredi- 
ble. I must send him the substance of her letter, said 
Evelyn. 

Full of the design, he closed the study door, aft« 
ordering a servant to get ready to go to WoodingUmi 
and wrote aa follows to Tremaine : — 

" You, who know all the rights and duties irf 
^iendfihip, will I am sure not quarrel witli me for 
sending you the inclosed. Left to itself, I should 
think it the tattle of a silly, if not the malice of a 
wicked woman ; but coloured as in some measure it 
is by time, person, and place, in al! that belongs to 
the house in SomcrviUe Wood, both the interest I 
take in my school-fellow, friend, and neighbour, and 
my duty to her who is the .prop and solace of my 
life, forbid nie to be silent. When I tell you that nij 
daughter has been eager to conciUate the fri^idsbip 
of the ladies your tenants, ever since she saw thecij 
and that she ahnost rests a part of her happiness un 
being permitted to cultivate the interesting MelaJnie, 
your own rectitude will forgive my asking, as far as I 
may, some account of these ladies. That my friend 
is scandalized by Mrs. Neville, and the reports of the 
neighbourhood, I have no doubt, and he perbapt 
might thank me for enabling him to put down scan. 
dal at once, by a frank explanation. My dear T/p- 
maine will, however, distinctly understand, tliat «• 



km al the expence wf either feeling or coufi- 
B is not what I seek. My simple question is, as 
a father, to know whether Miss Evelyn may, without 
impropriety, give indulgence to the prepossesaons and 
wishes with which her new ndghbours have inspired 

This, and a copy of Mrs. Neville's communication, 
irith the omisMoa of that part which related to Geor- 
gina herself, were made into a packet hy the Doctor, 
and dispatched to Tremaine. 

He was hurt and perplexed at the receipt of it, 
nhich he strove at first, though in vain, to attribute 
to an improper curiosity. Sut this, not only his 
natural candour, and respect for Evelyn forbade, but 
other sentiments towards Evelyn's daughter for ever 
buushed from hia mind. The delicate, the well 
judpnj^ Georgina could never act from an impure 
D»tive ; and it was evident from her father's mode of 
putting it, that she in fact was interested to know 
the characters of persons whose acquaintance she had 
•olicited, while all the fault and all the mischief rested 
"■itii Mrs. Neville. 

How often he gave that lady to the devil, it is 
Uteless to enquire; how often he paced hia chamber, 
wd went in and out of doors, the better to consult 
his own tlioughts, it is difficult to remember. It is 
(uffident to say, that having more than three several 
times begun a letter to the Doctor, for which ho 
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detained his messenger, be at last sent the man awif 
n^ith a verbal compliment, that he would return :an 
answer by a messenger of his own. The whole of 
the morning was past in writing, and indeed it wai 
evening before a servant from WoocUngton delivered, 
to Eveljm a packet, which we shall now set be£xf 
our readers. 



CHAP. XVII, 

A PLAIN TALE. 



** Speak it here ; . 
^* There's nothing I have done yet, o' my consdeooey 
** Deserves a corner.'' 

" Noble lady, 
'' I am soriy my integrity should breed 
" So deep suspicion." 

Shakspeaii. 



To De. Evelyn. 

^ Those who know you'can never suspect you rf 
an improper motive : those who know your daugk 
ter, must be anxious to clear away every thing that 
may hang a cloud upon the least wish she can foim* 
Her desire to cultivate Melainie de Montouban, to. 
«eek her <as a companion, to love her as a friend, is not 
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miy natural, but does honour to her taste. I am 
adistaken, were it right that their acquaint^ce should 
proceed, if happiness to both would not be the result ; 
Init.I doubt if at present their wishes can be gratified: 
Hid I feel constrained to think that Mrs. Rochford> 
decision is no more than proper. Accuse me not of 
mystery, any more than misconduct. At the same 
time I feel agonized that appearances should give 
such support to the most wicked of surmises. I 
know not who: is most traduced, Mrs. Rochford, 
Melaipie, or niyself. Little am I able to bear it on 
my own account ; still less on theirs. Their purity 
L have sworn to defend. Is my own honour less 
dear to me ? 

" Evelyn, you know not my perplexity. I feel 
vounded more tenderly than perhaps you suspect ; 
yjet I dare not defend* myself. With you, I might 
rest something upon confidence ; but have I any 
right to that confidence from another? — that. other, 
prejudiced as she may be by the surmises of an 
interested, a daring, and manoeuvring woman? — 
Can I be indifferent to my fame in a quarter which 
has so much of my respect ? — If I could bear the 
Qondemnation of the world, coidd I also bear that 
Miiss Evelyn should think with that world? That 
vorld is saucy; it takes liberties with innocent 
women ! Shall he, who can proclaim tjieir innocence 
and his own^ submit in silence? 
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No ! m^re caution, which, perhaps, after all is 
unnecessary, shall not carry tne so far. I depart 
then irom my first resolution, and you shall hear a 
pliun tale, which for ever must put to silence eves 
appearances, and surmises, much more posatiTC 
slander. The friend ivliose injunctions impose upon 
me the constraint I feel, would be the first, were hS — 
to know our dilemma, to release us from a bui 
which he never foresaw would fall upon us. 

" Have you ever heard me mention the name t 
Colonel Osmond ? — the preserver of my life, and 
when I was in want of it, the benefactor of my 
fortune. Chivalry has scarcely painted a braver, a 
more generous, or a more delicate sijirit. The latter 
lie carries to an excess, which may one day bear 
hard on the happiness he deserves. Three great 
interests divide his heart ; his country, his mistress, 
and his friend. His purse was mine, when I had 
none of my own ; his sword was mine, when I had 
lost my own : he pushed my promotion ; he defended 
my life. In the Iteld of Vimeira, where my horse 
was killed under me, and while entangled by the 
fall, a lance was already at my heart. This Osmond, 
at the expense of his own blood, saved mine. "Twas 
the beginning of our friendship. 

" When I left the army, we corresponded by lett fflif 
He was perpetually in adventures. Upon one of tl 
now depends his happiness or misery for ever. 
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*^ You know how the events of war, which he seemed 
ham to control, led the most gallant of mankind be*^ 
yond the bounds of the Pyrenees. His advance how- 
ever, was tracked in slaughter, and on the plains of 
Vittoria Osmond was again doomed to Ueed. He 
was, indeed, left {or dead on that sanguinary field, 
and was only saved by an aj^parent enemy. He was 
conducted to the Chateau of the Comte de Montau* 
ban, a French nobleman, established in Spain, where 
he was nursed, cherished, and recovered. That nurs- 
ing, as it a£^ted his peace, so it may for ever colour 
hi3 fate ; for Melainie de Montauban was his princi- 
pal attendant. Her mother, an English lady of a 
noble house, had Icxag beaii dead, and she was allowed 
by her fsUher to gratify her chief pleasure, in watch- 
ing over one whom she almost conadered as a coun- 
tryman. She was then under fifteen. Whether her 
young heart was touched with more than benevolence 
towards a wounded and at one time a dying soldier, 
I know not ; — but his own was penetrated, first with 
gratitude, then with love. 

** The Comte de Montauban was Bourbon in his 
mind, and not the less so from his English connec- 
tion, and his respect for England. Colonel Osmond 
improved and wrought upon these disposidcms. The 
Comte x^pmed a ccnrespcmdence with the King of 
France, and the cause promising success in the South, 
too little caution was used in veiling his design. He 
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was seized and shot by the savage Soult ; his estates 
confiscated, his whole family ruined. 

^* Overwhelmed with this sudden reverse, Osmond 
beheld the wreck as if occasioned by himself ; and he 
resolved to devote the life they had saved to the 
familv whose kindness to him had been so fatal to 
themselves. The heir, a child of four or five yean 
old, and the lovely, the touching, the orphan Me- 
lainie, he conveyed to England. 
. " On the boy he settled a competent stipend. For 
the attracting Melainie he had larger views. The 
boy has often seen me, and calls, perhaps thinks me, 
his father ; but his aster I have scarcely permitted 
myself to know. In all that Colonel Osmond did he 
consulted me ; and confided to mc, as the best com- 
pensation he could make for the loss of her parent, 
the design of bestowing upon her his whole fortune, 
if at the same time he could have the happiness to 
persuade her to receive himself as her husband and 
protector for life. 

^^ To this he was aware of all the difficulties that 
might be opposed ; but he reduced them all to this 
single one — the uncertainty how far he might be able 
to inspire her with corresponding a£Pection. She 
might be grateful indeed, ])ut gratitude was a word 
he would not hear of. * She must love,"* said he, ' as 
if I were really and entirely her countryman ; only 
her equal in fortune ; suitable in powers of attractioD, 
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in the qualities she expects, and oven in age. With- 
out this, (little as I may pretend to it) I cannot be 
her husband, though I will always be her friend. At 
the same time to open this design to her at her ten- 
der age would only be to take advantage of her inex- 
perience, and her grateful feelings, with which her 
little heart absolutely runs over ; for softened as it is 
by misfortune, and the loss of all whom she has been 
accustomed to love, she has no one to fix it upon but 
me.. Oh f that that may last !" 

*' Reasoning in this manner, Osmond did not dis- 
guise to himself the difficulties he had also to con- 
tend with, from his personal absence on service at a 
dme the most critical for his object. He was be- 
ndes totally unprovided with a proper asylum for 
her, from having neither mother nor sister; and 
powerfully felt the necessity there was, that her 
education, as yet but half finished, should still Ix* 
ptuisued. 

** Consulted, confided in, by this high-minded man, 
my admired friend, my gallant preserver, could I be 
wanting to his views? — No! I entered into them. 
I was not unaware of the boldness of the expectation, 
that a girl of fifteen might be inspired with love for 
a man of thirty. But alas! my own age, and still 
romantic heart, made me hope at least that such a 
difference might be overcome. 

VOL. II. 1 
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" I desired him to consign both children to^n 
I swore to he the guardian of the fnendtcss M»- 
lainie, to watch over her safety, her improvement 
and her fame, with the vi^Ianee of a father; and 
meantime I liad the good fortune to associate Mrs. 
Rochford in my views. This lady, whom blander 
has never yet touched, I had remembered as the 
widow of an officer of rank, known both to me and 
to Osmond. The superiority of her talents, her 
sense, and her worth, added to the slender portion 
with wliich her husband had left her, pointed her 
out as designed almost by Providence for our object. 

*' I asked and obtdned leave to confide to her tlie 
^opes, the romantic hopes of my friend. She rea- 
dily and kindly undertook to second them, and 
what she undertook she has faithfully performed. 
After the first interviews with M4Iainie, on yielding 
her to Mrs. Rochford, I made a point never to see 
her again : for mindful of the tender, tlie sacred duty, 
1 had undertaken, I suggested to the latter lady the 
propriety of keeping her pupil in the most absolute 
retirement, and above all of secluding her, until my 
friend's return, from the society of men. Single, un- 
engaged, and romantic myself, could I do this with 
snch views, and permit my own visits? 

" Itia now near two years since this plan has been 
prosecuted. During the whole of that Ume, Colonel 
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Osmond has cultivated the mind, and I believe the 
affection of his young charge, by letters. He is 
expected every instant. No man has hitherto in- 
terfered with him ; and we hope to obtain the only 
end we have proposed by delivering her up to him, 
at least free from all prepossession. 

** Such is the outline of a story, on which malice, 
or wicked indifference to truth or falsehood, has 
built so much. Whether we may not have been too 
Btrict in declining for Melainie the society of her 
own sex as well as ours may be made a question ; 
bujt Mrs. Rochford's fears that the one would cer- 
tainly bring the other along with it, and her anxiety 
to fulfil her engagement with Colonel Osmond, who 
has been her very great benefactor, have made her 
scrupulously exact in adhering to her plan, and 
caused an apparent coldness to the overtures of the 
most amiable young creature that ever God made. 

** To that excellent creature, and to her alone, I 
permit you to extend the confidence of this letter ; 
and if it has satisfied you, I suppose I may have the 
pleasure of soon seeing you again." 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

SATISFACTION. 



'* He is complete in feature and in miixl, 

'<- With all good grace, to grace a gentleman,'' 



*^ And what do you think of it P"" said £veljii (o 
his daughter, who read over his shoulder. 

" Think of it !" replied Geor^a, with her eyes 
suffused, ** that he is one of the noblest and most 
delicate of men !" 

^^ lagree,^' said Evelyn, almost equally affected; 
" we have done him wrong." 

" Oh 1 how much !" cried Georgina ; and her eyes 
could not restrain a flow of tears, that were the signs 
of sweet remorse. They fell plentifully down lier 
cheek, nor did her father seek to check them. 

^' My dear love," said Evelyn, ** I cannot blame, I 
could almost join you ;" and bis own eyes caught 
the sympathy: " it is certain he is a very noble 
fellow !'' 

Georgina assented in a silence which lasted some 
minutes. 

Recovering herself, ** How I wish," she exclttuooed, 
'> for Colonel Osmond's arrival ! I am sure I shall 
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like him: I think he need not be afrad of Me* 
Uinie." 

*« Why so ?" asked the Doctor. 
** He is so noble, so generous !" 
But he is above thirty !'* 
If he were more, that would be nothing." 
Evdyn gave his dai^htet a penetrating look, 
which called up a litde colour to her cheeks. She 
however had no concealment, for she immediately 
added, ** besides—^ -" but consciousness per- 
haps would not let her go farther. 

Besides what?^' asked Evelyn good-humouredly. 
He saved Mr. Tremaine's life,'' said Georgina. 
A very good reason why Mademoiselle de Mon- 
tauban should marry him," returned the Doctor. 
Georgina*s confusion increased. 
** We have injured our friend very much," pur- 
sued Evelyn. 

** Terribly !" said Geor^a. 
^^ And I long to make him the amende honorable,'^ 
coacliided he, ringing the bell. 
« How r 

^' By riding over to him this instant and begging 
his pardon,*" 

His horse was sooh at the door, and with himself 
«ooh after at Woodington, where the two friends 
embraced;' and the Doctor did not return home till 
after a long conversation, in which amongst other 
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things tliat passed, il was resolved that Treniaiac 
should influence Mrs, Rochforl to relax in favour of 
Georgina (thougli of her alone,) the strictness of her 
rule; and the tidings were conveyed that night to 
Gepr^na ; a night, which on more accounts than one, 
sJie past very dilFerently from the last. 

In truth Tremaine'e explanations were not coiv 
fined to MAlainie. There were other parts of Mrs. 
Neville's letter which tilled him with indignaiJon, 
and he expressed it in no m^asui'ed terms. His 
expres^ons indeed were at first very geoeral, but 
iunounted to little sliort of execration. 

" I observed your dislike to this lady at Lord 
Bellenden's," said Evelyn, " yet she seemed 
common person, and not made for the churUshne« 
you shewed her." 

" My churlishn^s no doubt surprised you, i 
am afraid Miss Evelyn too." 

" It did : and 1 will fairly own to you we t 
you capricious. I now believe I was wrong." 

"You were indeed," said Treniaine: "aoJ 
though I pretend not to justify churlishness to a wo- 
man in any case, you shall judge whether I could 
feel the friend of such a woman." 

He then related all that has been related already 
of Mrs. Neville's manoeuvres, and their dctecuon: 
and then asked if Evelyn himself could be at all at 
his ease in her company. 
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<« I think I oould/' nid Evelyn. 

^ You are an absolute sUhc, with your philo- 
sopliyr 

*^ Not in the least. I am rather Epicurean ; for 
if I ooidd' he easy, it would be merely because- the 
woman js not worth a thought*' . 

^^ Yet' ihe has power, influence, and, above all, 
the advantage of being plagued with no principle,^ 

- *' Amere managing mamma, with all her riches,^^ 
replied his fiiend. ^^ If you mind such things in the 
wbrid, I begin not to be surprised that the world has 
such aa efileot upon you. What I am surprised at in 
a man of your experience, is the ease with which you 
were taken.*' 

*^ I knew not her character," said Tremaine, ^^ and 
1 respected a mother anxious {or her child.*' 

<^ I believe," said Evelyn, shaking hands with 
him, and' about to depart — ** I believe you have an 
excdlent heart." 

"'Can you do this," answered Tremaine, and he 
looked up as if hentating to proceed, "when thexv 
are other parts of this she-devil^s letter unexplwied, 
which yet contwi an express accusation, that I have 
used another young woman of birth and fashion, 
and, as the world say, of merit, shamefully ill ?'* 

** Lady Gertrude Bellenden ?" said Eveljm. 

^' The same." 
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^^ Why I there ^so obsenred , something extraor- 
dmary in your conduct; and I thought it the more 
uo, because she was not only beautiful, but fiisluoa 
itself." 

Tremaine coloured, but exclaimed, ^ how little 
do you, does any one, know me ! ** 

" My dearest friend," said Evelyn^ mildly, *^ do 
you know yourself ?'' 

'^ Yes, enough to be certain of one thing, that 
beauty and fashion alone will never make a man 
happy : add to it, a cold selfishness, ignorance, and 
hardness of heart, and what would you think of it?** 

" The answer is not difficult,'' said Evelyn. 

" Then you have Lady Gertrude before you,** ob- 
served Tremaine. 

** Good Heavens ! — the deagned friend of my 
daughter ?** 

^' It must be owned they are a little different,'* 
continued Tremaine — ^^ light and darkness are not 
more opposite than the elements that compose them." 

" Poor Lady Belleiiden !" said Evelya : ** but 
are you sure this is not prejudice ?" 

^^ Judge for yourself,'^ answered Tremaine; and 
be laid before Evelyn all be had been disposed to 
feel for Lady Gertrude — ^tbe experiments he had 
made of her mind and heart, and the result of those 
experiments. 

" I cannot blame you," observed Evelyn. 
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*^ Then I am satisfied/' said Tremaine ; and the 
friends separated. 

•* This Mr. Bevil^ is a very extraordinary person,^ 
pursued Evelyn to his daughter, when he had com- 
municated these particulars to her on his return 
home. ** I think he is made for good if he chuse 
and we c^lainly have done him good." 

** There was then something between him and 
Liady Gertrude/' said Georgina. 

** And does that move you ?*" asked her father. 

** Only my icuriosity/' replied Georgina : *' I cer- 
tainly have been alive to it since I saw them together 
at Bellenden House.'" 

^* And what was your judgment?'* 

** That Lady Gertrude was not rndiffereot about 
him." 

" Young ladies I suppose understand these mat- 
ters ; but how a girl of twenty could have any interest 
about a man of forty *^ 

** My dear papa, he is but eight and thirty." 

** To be sure," said Evelyn, ** that makes a great 
difference ; I had forgotten that."" 

Georgina blushed. Her father kissed her, and 
they separated for the night, each with their little 
anxieties, mixed with some sweetness, in which, 
with Georgina at least, the sweetness greatly pre- 
dominated. 
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CHAP. XIX. 



NAITSTfi. 



'* Ob I fair Katherine, if you will lote me soundly 
'* With your French heart, I will be glad to hear yoo 
" ConfeM it brokenly with your Englfdi tongue." 

SHAMP&aas, 



Th£ result of the adventure of Somerville Wood 
was for some time happy for Georgina, for Bhe was 
allowed to cultivate Melainie as much as she could 
wish ; and often did she stroll with her, arm in am, 
in the avenue leading to the cottage, with all the 
familiarity and confidence of an old friend. It was 
an intercourse very sweet to her heart, which ex- 
panded with a delight that was new to it. 

It was equally so with Melainie ; who, no more 
than Georgina, had ever known a friend of her own 
age. 

*' It seems quite my country," said she, talking 
one day of England, " for I never knew France, 
where I was bom, and all I ever loved best are 
English ; you among them.'' 

" Dear Melainie," said Georgina, " but have a 
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care not to love so entirely without experience. How 
do yoa know I shall deserve it ?^ 

*•. Do you not love me?"" asked Melainie, gravely. 

"CHi^yfesr 

*^ How then can I be wrong? Besides— Mr. 
Tremaine — '* 

"What of him?" 

" He told Mrs. Rochford, before we saw you, that 
if Heaven had found a friend for me, whom be would 
wish m^ to Ipve, add he like, it was you." 

^^ Did Mr. Tremaine say this ?" asked Georgina. 

** Yes, and I am sure he was very right, for I feel as 
if I could like you better than any thing in the world." 

" Not in the world," answered 'Georgihia archly; 
** for you have undoubtedly as good, or better, and 
older friends." 
. " Yes !" said M^lainie, and sighed 

" Why that sigh ?'* 

" I often sigh," replied the artless girl, " when I 
think of some of them." 

"Is not that strange?" observed her companion; 
** especially if they are so good." 

** Yes! indeed they are good ! but they are far away.*' 

" Are you thinking of your second father," asked 
Georgina. 

" I am thmking of Colonel Osmond," answered 
Mehinie ; " but though he has been one to me, I do 
not like to call him father." 
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^ And why not ?" said Greorgina with more arch^ 
ness still. 

*^ I would rather thhik of him as my farothtf^" 
replied Miss de Montauban. ^^ When I attended 
him in his terrible wound, I always thought him so^ 
He was not at all like my father the Count, he was 
so gay and lively, even though nek : but when tie 
got wdl, his spirits were like those of a youth— -even 
of a French youth." 

^^ Then he does not resinnble his friend Mr. Tre- 
maine P'^ said Georgina with curiosity. 

** He is not so severe, nor so sweet,'" returned Mi- 
lainie, not exactly appreciating her English ; ^* but 
he is like him in his nobility." 

Georgina smiling at her language, could not help 
asking whether he resembled him in person. 

'^Ah ! he is not so handsome, but much.beauti' 
fuller.^ 

" You love him T said Geor^ua, smiling again. 
Most dearly !'^ replied the honest girl. 
Could you pass your life with him ?^ continued 
Georgina, hazarding more than she had at first in- 
tended. 

*^ Too glad I but he is always at war.'* 

Georgina would not push the matter farther, but 
thought that the fate of the high-spirited Osmond 
promised to be as happy as it deserved to be. From 
this she made a secret transition, which she could not 
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account for, to the 8ol:gect at^spmtj at years ; and 
this left her with an opinioo that, young as Melanne 
was, she might be a happy, as well as what is called 
a lucky girl, in die love and protecdon of such a man 
as Osmond. 

The question was soon decided, for within a fort- 
night of this conversation the CcJonel actually arrived. 
He had leave but for a month, and we may suppose 
how he employed it. In effect, he became so entirely 
to his young ward the centre of all her interest, all 
her admiration, that all her affection followed of 
course ; and naive and ignorant of the world as she 
was, she was scarcely surprised, when Mrs. Rochford 
told her that he had come over on purpose to offer 
her his hand. 

This Episode does not require that the read^* 
should be £uther detained with it ; though it was of 
consequence to Georgina, who lost her pretty friend, 
almost as soon as she had found her. Imperious 
duty drove Osmond back to the armies, without 
having had time to do more than arrange prelimina- 
ries. It was settled that Mrs. Rochford and Me- 
lainie should take up dieir abode at Brussels, to be 
m<Hre in his neighbourhood, and that he should seize 
the Tery first res^te he could obtain, to fulfil his 
engagement. This was acccHidingly done, though it 
oocasioiied mudi sorrow to Gewg^na at parting. To 
Bmasela Mrs. Rochfoid repaired with her diaige. 



and at Brussels the oootemidated cerasumy was cmly 
delayed, by that which delayed enterfMrises of ht 
greater pith and moment, though, to the parties, not 
of greater interest :— the field of Waterloo. 



CHAP. XX. 

AXOTHEA CHAK6E AGAINST MR. TAEMAINS. 



** Leaving the feur of Heaven on the left hand.'' 

Shakspbars, 



Gkobgtna was doomed yet to suffer considend>le 
uneasiness, in regard to many things that related to 
the person who had now become the frequent object 
of her thoughts. In particular, the surmiaes of her 
faithful and sober-minded waiting-maid, on the acdire 
of Tremaine's principles in religion, though not of 
much authority, yet, added to her own observation of 
his tenets in general, left her far from at rest. 

Winter indeed had made a considerable mistake, 
of which she had stood convicted in the affair of the 
Somerville Wood ladies ; and she was punished for 
it by a whole week''s silence at her mistresses undress- 
ing. She had therefore for some time returned to 
the praises of Tremaine. Nevertheless, as she was a 



godly wonum in lier waj, lOid moreovar conadered 
Mooaeur Dupuis as very first-rate authority^ she 
could not heipi if only for the good of his 6oul» and 
as an advance toirards reform, relating to her mis* 
tress her suspicions, that Mr. Tremaine, in regard 
both to practice and doctrine, was not quite nght. 

After praising him therefore one day to the skies, 
for never inspecting Mrs. Watson*s accounts, but 
trusting all to her honesty, ^^ There is but one thing,^ 
she added, ^^ against him ; and pity it is in so nice a 
gentleman, so good to all, pervided they don*t teize 
him: do you know, Ma*am, he lets Mrs. Watson 
give away as much as she pleases :•— she must have a 
mce pkjce on it. But there is one thing which she 
and I both disapprove ; and I said to her one day, 
I. was sure you would do so too if you knew it.*** 

** What can you possibly mean ?" said Georgina 
with displeasure. ^^ I hope you don't make me the 
subgect *" 

'^ .Qh dear ! no. Ma'am : I am sure I never took the 
liberty of your name but that once, and then I am 
sure it slipped out I don'^t know how ; I was so cer- 
tain you would not like what Mrs. Watson said. 



^^ I must b^. Winter," replied Georgina with 
more gravity than she had ever yet shewn, ^^ that you 
will not make dther me or Mr. Tremaine the subject 
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of your oonTersation with any body^ and least of all 
with Watson." 

** La ! Ma'am,*' answered the waiting-woman, " I 
wonder why ; for I pertest, both Watson and me 
think it the most naturalest thing in the world, yoa 
are both of you so good, only for that one thing." 

" Well,'* said Georgina, " as you have talked 
about il ; though I must beg you to mind what I haie 
said, and never " 

** Oil dear ! no, Ma*ani, never, you may rely ujwn 
it,^ interrupted Winter. 

• *^ Well, then," continued Georgina good huibour 
edly ; " what is your one thing ?'^ | 

" He never goes to church. Ma'am,'' answered 
Winter. 

" I am sorry for it,'' said Miss Evelyn thought- 
fully. 

" That's what I said you would be," answered the 
waiting-maid, " and indeed, Ma'am, I am afraid from 
what Mr. Doopooy says, he has no notion of religion 
at all." 

'* Monsieur Dupiiis," observed her mistress, " isno 
doubt a very excellent judge." 

" Oh ! as for that, Ma'am," rejoined Winter, who 
feared she might have gone too far, " I am sure I 
think he's no judge at all ; for Mrs. Watson, who you 
know is a little bit of a methodist, shewed nie the 
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most beautiful Bible I ever saw, which her matter 
made her a present of the other day, and cost eight 
guineas.^ 

That does not look as if he did not care for it, 
^thought Miss Evelyn, mu^ng. 

The waiting-maid went on : ^^ I am sure I don't 
beKeve a word that a Frenchman says. Only to be 
sure he never does go to church. Now if you and 
my master were to just talk to him a little " 

'* Leave me, Winter," said Miss Evelyn, " I can 
do all the rest of my undressing myself.^ 

The conversation in fact was going too far, and 
without knowing how to get out of it, the sense of 
propriety of this excellent young creature made 
her feel, without any reflection, the necessity for 
its termination. When alone, however, she began 
to think seriously of her waiting-maid's last hint. 

There cannot be a want of real religion, said she 
to herself, in a mind of such principle ; it must be 
merely some eccentricity, some mistake; and he is 
unproved in every thing of late. She then resolved to 
take the first opportunity of the two friends being 
together, to tiim the conversaticxi on the subject. 

It was not long wanting; and strange to say, it 
grew out of a discusaon on the Opera. 
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CHAP. XXT. 

A DISSERTATION OK THB OPJBRA* 



** 'T\» good ; tboogfa musio oft btth nch a ehum, 
** To make bad good, and good profoke to harm.'' 

<< I have leen the day 
" That I have worn a Tifor^ and ooold tell 
« A whispering tale in a fair lady's ear, 
" Sacfa OS would please." 

8hak0psa»b« 



^< For once or twice, or perhaps half a doEen dmes 
in a season,^ said Evelyn, ^^ I should not much 
mind ; perhaps I should like it ; but to have a box 
for the whole winter, and never miss a nighit, I own 
it is too much for the virtue of any maa or any 
woman.'^ 

" And yet you own you once were a votary," re- 
marked Tremune. 

<* I confess it/' said Evelyn, ^^ a votary to all^tbat 
could sooth, dazzle or exhilarate, in sound or eight ; 
to all the attractions of soul-subduing elegance ; in 
short, to all that art or luxury could devise, by which, 
after laying reason asleep, it could enchant, over- 
power, and I fear corrupt the mind. '^ 

" Corrupt the mind !*' exclaimed Tremaine. " Ii 
it possible the Opera can so offend ?^ 
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<^ Not if moderately takai. It is then cndy a very 
splendid fete, exciting much emotion His true, but 
not so much as may not be soon allayed. But if re- 
peated 80 aJB to become a nightly want, all other 
(particularly the more rational) gratifications fall 
down befi)r^ and are iEtbsorbed by it ; and whatever 
becomes of the virtue of your philosophers of fashion , 
I should tremble foe mine.^' 

^^ I am- to understand then,^^ said Tremai^ laugh- 
ing, *< that men of fashicm have more power to resist 
temptation Aan you country clergymen.'* 

** Rather, that you are like the devils," answered 
Ev^yn, ^^ and are condenined to live in flames, which 
do not torture the less, because you are not annihi- 
lated,' 

^* Who would have thought you were so easily 
undermined ?'' asked Tremaine. 

^5 X am so," replied Evelyn : *< and the misery is 
that the Opera devotee, whether male or female, goes 
on, night after night, undermining and relaxing all 
the springs of virtuous or religious energy , without 
bdiSg conscious of the danger : and a character may 
be unsettled, or a soul lost, before any thing is known, 
but the effect.'' 

" Perhaps that is tlie reason," rejoined Tremaine, 
"why the bishops never favour us with their pre- 
•s^ce." . 

" And a very good one, if it is,'* answered Evelyn. 
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*'^ You will observe, however, I speak only of yout 
thorough-paced Opera goer.'^ 

^< What an epithet for a lover of the most el^ant, 
the most fascinating, of all amusements !^' said Tie- 
maine. 

^^ It is that fascination, carried as it is to exctts^ 
with which I quarrel,^' replied his friend. " No, 
Sir, no : the Opera, to the seni^ when daily taken^ 
is like opium to the body — we are drunk without 
knowing it : nothing else will please, and yet it de> 
stroys. The stage is so set off with magnificenoej 
that nothing simple afterwards can interest. Musk . 
seems to revel, as if Timotheus, or Apollo himseK 
directed. It ^ takes the prisouM soul, iCnd laps it in 
Elysium.' How can T, when nightly full of 'it, set 
about my devotions, or mere ordinary business, irith 
common content ?^ 

" I wonder you don't mention the dancing,^ ssud 
Tremaine. 

" The worst of all," answered the moralist, " for 
here the utmost effort of art and ingenuity, under 
the most graceful, and therefore unsuspicious appear* 
ance, seems to be lavished on the poor tempted 
senses. Voluptuousness applies to them in every 
form, every motion, every sound ; and it depends 
merely upon the scope of the fable, or design of the 
ballet, what we may be for the rest of the nighti »nd 
perhaps the next day," 
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** Are our principles then so weak?*^ asked Tre- 
maine. 

** Our principles, if we have any/' said Evelyn, 
** seem to be left with our inoney at the door : for the 
very air of the enchanted palace is infectious.'' 

** The company at least are much obliged to 
you,** retorted Tremaine. 

" The company is as bad as any part of it," an- 
swered Evelyn. 

" This is most extraordinary." 

*^ Not in the least. Pleasure, in its most gilded 
shape, pleasure without reflection, is the object of 
all. Dress, manners, conversation, ideas, are all 
shaped and directed according to its dictates. The 
natural character of every one seems to partake of 
what is going forward upon the stage. Elegant vo- 
luptuousness takes possession; voluptuousness not 
thought dangerous, because so elegant. Hence af- 
fectation, flirtation, and assignation ; hence theacting, 
both off and on the stage ; hence the ruin of many a 
young mind, put out of humour with its every day 
duties. In short, in the boxes, as well as on the 
boards, Circe, Comus, and Calypso seem to keep 
their court, and the enchanter actually for a time 
makes good the promise of his cup, (more precious 
than Nepenthe) that it will 

** Batle the drooping senses in delight, 
« Beyond the bliss of dreams !'*— r 
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** This is very eloquent," said Tuemmne, tnrmng 
to Georgina, who listened the whole time ^ 
marked attention : ^^ but I perceive you only wish to 
set this feir lady upon her guard, or perhaps, like a 
good rhetorician, merely try an experiment as to your 
powers, for or against a question.^ 

" I assure you," said Evelyn, gravely, *' I odj 
speak my thoughts, which arose long ago out of 
severe examinations which I was forced to hold with 
myself on the subject." 

** You found yourself undermined," obsened 
Tremaine. 

^^ Not so much undermined, as unfitted, by taking 
too much of it, for the more sober and important 
])ursuits of life. You will observe I still confine 
myself to the case of its becoming an habitual wanH^ 
as it did with ^me, and as it does with most. In that 
case, it is like gaming, which swallows up both pas- 
sion and principle ; and the gardens of Armida were 
not more enervating to the heroism of Rinaldo, than 
the Opera-house to the virtue and devotion of a 

ehristian."(^) 

" Did ever any man alive, before this," exclaimed 

Tremaine, " attempt to mix virtue and christian de- 
votion with the Opera ?'' 

[a) The Doctor seems to have lived so long in the country as 
really to have grown a little rusty ; for his feelings and his fears are 
those of a raw young man, educated by his grandmother, and 
seeing an opera during his first winter in Londop.— ED. 
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Greorgina laughed^ and be continued : ^< Belinda 
smiled, and all the world was gay C* hence I suppose 
a lady never wants an excuse for a smile; other- 
wise I would ask -my fair friend ^hat prompted her 
mirth ?" 

'* To see how we may sometimes be misappre- 
hended,'' answered she ; ** for it was because virtue 
and devotion could never mix with an Opera, that 
my father mentioned them." 

'* The lady understands me, as she always does,'' 
pursued Evelyn, half embracing her as he said it. 
Trem^e envied that half embrace. 
" Seriously, can you wonder,*" added Evelyn, 
^< that not merely a clergyman, but any man not ab- 
solutely debauched by the world, or indifferent to 
what is to come, should lament the sort of corruption, 
that ' mining all within,' under the name of pleasure, 
* infects unseen !' " 

^' I deny both the corruption and the infection,"* 
answered Tremaine, " and never found the elegance 
you complain of do other than refine my taste, or 
soften my heart to all about me.^ 

<^ To the singers and dancers I have no doubt it 
did,^ replied Evelyn, ^^ as it did mine when a young 
man : and what young man is not liable to be soft- 
ened by an opera-girl ? But will yoq tell me if it 
ever excited one virtuous emotion, one that was not 
even in some degree of a different complexion ? If it 
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were only from the circumstance of the best Opera 
being always on the Saturday, the eve of the sabbath, 
1 should quarrel with it.^ 

'< That is a sophistry I did not expect tram so 
large a mind," said Tremaine ; " for with so much 
true religion as such a teacher of it must have, what 
difference, in point of effect, can mere conventioiud 
forms produce ?^* 

^^ Do you call then the sabbath a form ?^ sud 
Evelyn seriously. 

'^ To a man sincerely and deeply imbued with the 
reality, as you are, I do," answered Tremaine. 

'^ I did not know that had been your creed,'* said 
Evelyn, gravely ; and Georgina, perceiving her wished 
for opportunity was already come, listened with all 
the eagerness of fixed attention. 

" My good friend,^' observed Tremaine, ** creeds 
are at all times in my opinion but bad things, since 
they only fetter the liberal mind, and produce mis- 
understandings by introducing points of controversy 
which in time become pc ints of honour, and are un- 
ceasing causes of strife. / say my prayers in the 
fields ; you in a church ; yet we both pray to the 
same deity. I am most fervent in one week on a 
Saturday, in another on a Friday, you always on a 
Sunday. Which is likely to be most spontaneous, 
and therefore most serious in devotion, — you, whose 
call is periodical and the efiect of mere institution, 
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/, who listen alone to the immediate impulse of 
the heart?" 

There is no irreligion in this, thought Georgina. 

*' Go on," cried Evelyn, " I like this very well." 

" I have done," said Tremaine. ** I only meant 
to show that true devotion, not being confined to 
time or place, it is fallacious to reason against the 
indulgence of pleasure at one moment, because the 
next is set apart by a rule, (and nothing else,) to 
what is called a religious duty.^' 

*' That is," replied Evelyn, " you think there 
ought to be no sabbath ; which, if we would be so 
obli^^ng as to annihilate, there would be no harm in 
indulging on its eve in an amusement, which, I say, 
is wholly incoinpatible with its duties.^ 

** Granting for a moment your consequence ex ab- 
surdo, you have not proved this incompatibility," 
said Tremaine. 

**. I speak only from experience, the best of 
guides,^ answered iEvelyn, " for at five and twenty I 
once passed every night of a whole winter at the 
Opera, and of course never missed on a Saturday ; 
but the effect upon my feelings, and my sacred duties 
the next day, I have hardly yet ceased to lament as 
well as to remember." 

** You were even then I believe in orders ?^ ob- 
served Tremaine. 

** So much the stronger for the argument,** replied 

TOL. U. K 
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Evelyn ; ^^ for if I, with all the seriousiiess of vfj 
functions before me, could not sometimes, eventt 
the pulpit, divest myself of the dazzling, the &si' 
pated ideas, which had filled me but a few hours be^ 
foce, how will those peo|& act, particularly if yoQOgr 
with their passions and imaginations all awake, tl0 
have no peculiar sacredness thrown anound them fiott 
profesuon, but conceive they are 1^ pretty much W 
themselves on the point ?" 

" You either strain this matter too far," answerei 
Tremaine, " or oth^ people have not your vivid 
imagination^ At any rate you recovered yowsetf/' 
'^ I did, but not at the Opora." 
« Where then ?" 

^ In seclusion, in lonely self-examination ; fa 1 
obeyed the precept, * commune with thine own hcffl 
ill thy chamber,' I went afterwards to the Opea^ 
but not frequently ; never on a Saturday night ; «rf 
was all the better for my change of habits^" 

The gravity of Evelyn's recollections here made 
him stop, and the conversation paused; nor iW 
Tremaine think proper to continue the discussioii ^ 
that part of the subject* 
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CHAP. XXII. 



A DISSEATATION ON FBAYEB AND GOING TO CHVBCH. 



'^ How be tolieKs heaven, hiimeif best knows.*' 
For here we have no temple but the woods." 

Shakspbabb. 



« 



Upon forms and ceremonies, no man was so strong 
a5 Tremmne ; and the prejudice he felt against what 
he called prejudice was so great, that at the hazard of 
hurting, and even displeasing not only his friend, 
but his firiend's daughter, he reverted to what had 
fallen from Evelyn in respect to the sabbatical in« 

** Granting you a sabbath," said he, " I own you 
have defended this matter well; and I believe we 
must bring in a bill to transpose the Opera from 
Saturday to Friday/' 

** From your principle, just elicited,*" answered 
Evelyn, *^ it would be rather more desirable I think 
to have a bill for the annihilation of Sunday itself; 
and I recollect your favourite philosopher, Voltaire, 
in his Country Priest's Catechisto, while he conde- 

< ft 
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flcends to allow the people to say a few prayers on 
this day, computes that one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of livres a-year would be saved to the state, 
by only depriving it of its character of a day of 
rest, (a) 

** You do him injustice," said Tremaine: " he 
only would make the labourers work as usual^ when 
church is over, instead of going to the ale-house, to 
make themselves beasts." 

** lie has no right to assume they will do so," an- 
swered Evelyn : ^^ in fact only a small part actually 
do so, and these few ii^ould be still less in number if 
their masters went to church/' 

" You would then make us go to church, m«ely 
that our servants may not get drunk ?*' observed Tre- 
maine. 

" How much do you assume in that merely V* re- 
plied Evelyn. " No ! I would have you go, that you 
may not get drunk yourselves ; drunk with irreli- 
gion, drunk with philosophy, which alwayis b^jim 
by a lazy habit of neglecting the forms of our wor- 
ship." 

*^ Forms, again !" cried Tremaine* 

" My dear friend," said Evelyn, with emphasis as 
well as kindness, " this is a most important, yet 
surely a very clear subject. I only hope, JEUid I da 

{a) Diction. Philosoph. 
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it earnestly, that our difference is really about fcHrms, 
and that you have hot quitted the substance.^ 

The good Doctor here grasped his hand with 
friendly fervour, and surveyed him with a penetra- 
ting eye. 

*' I cannot possibly have an objection to people 
saying their prayers," answered Tremaine. 

. ** That's something ," said his friend : ** but why 
not then pray with them ? — why not join in kindling 
one another's devotion ?^ 

** You have hit a great part of my objection," re* 
plied the speculatist. ^^ It is with that Jcindling I 
quarrel ; for devotion, to be pure, ought to be spon- 
taneous : if it depends upon others to be kindled, it 
is factitious. Hence I never could bear any stated 
hour of prayer, any ceremonial, any thing that I call 
mechanical, in a matter which must always be be- 
yond the reach of mechanism. Nor can I be per- 
suaded that he who, upon surveying the glory of the 
heavens, or feeling, his heart swell with any great 
happiness, falls down in the fields, or in his chamber, 
to pour out his mind in thanksgiving, and adoration, 
is not more really devout than he who prays because 
he is just awake, or just going to sleep, or because 
the clock strikes ten. The real fervour of religion 
must surely be lighted up by feelings far removed 
from all cold dependences upon time, or even place. 
Some places, indeed, may be found that inspire us 



wWDer than others, vHh ideas of the v 



I presence of the Diety ■ — ^^M 

<■ • Presentioiem conspicjmm deum ^^H 

• Per inviaa rapes, fera per juga, ^^H 

' Givosque prceniptos soDanlcs ^^H 

■ Inter aquas, nemorumque ooctem, ^^H 

' Qinm si reposlus Irabe sub cjlrca, ^^H 

* Fulgeret auro, et Phidiaco maou,' "(a) "^B 
'* lltfiaiitifiiT '" pv^lniniprl l^'.v^lun. Ipttinir hie }m^ 



I 
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' Beautiful !" exclaimed Evelyn, letting his \avt 
nf poetry for a moment suspend his argument ; " thou 
almost persuadest me to turn savage, and fly the 
tame scene ' where bell hath knollcd to church,' " 

" I fear, however," continued Tremaine, " this 
feeling would not avail the generality, or give place 
any great advantage over time in this respect ; for 
not only must we feel a portion of the Divine oMaiU!: 
with which he who wrote these charming lines was 
inspired when he conceived them, but even with a 
warm imagination, the tame scene, as you justly 

(a) The ctajsical reader (if I have one) wiJI reeolWl themosi 
beautiful of all mcdern odea, by Gray, to the Religlo Loci of the 
Grande Chartreuse, whence this frngment is taken, Tremaine 
Ihmfteely tranElated it afterwards, for Georgina. 

" We seem to behold the Deity more iic mediately present amtii 
' pathless rocVs, and savage fells, amid broheo crags, in sounJiog 
" waterfalls, and the dariinCEs of the forest, than in a temple n- 
" ■plead«nt w/ii cedai and gold, (he viotk of Phidias.*' 



call it, {I mean piir places of wor^p,) seldom or 
never can influenoe. A church, for example, posk 
«e8ses in this matt^ up adyanta^ wliatever over a 
private room." 

*^ Where is your eathusiasm for times past, your 
Jove of ancient lore?" said Evelyn. **You hav^ 
surely forgotten the most venerable, the most soul- 
inspiring of all things.*^ 

*^ I do not comprehend," cried Tranaine. 

^^ My father means a Gothic cathedral," observed 

'* I do," said Evelyn ; ^^ and defy any man who 
haa fervour of any kind in his soul, to tread the 
|Mivement oi an ancient abbey, amid arches, and 
^dsles, and tombs, and not feel awed. Remember 
how even a map of wit and pleasure, who sparkled 
dbri^test among the sparklers of his time, was able to 
jde|9cribe this.^* And then he burst out with his usual 
warmth : 



<« ( 



How reverend 19 the &ce of this tall pile, 
^ Whose ancieat pillars rear their marble heads, 

* To bear aloft its arch*d and ponderous roof, 

* By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable, 
' Looking tranquillity!' " (a) 



^^ I allow all this," said Tremaine, *' and have 
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often felt both the sentiment and the beauty of these 
lines: nay such is the power of sympathy, that I have 
generally, on entering such a venerable jnle, caught 
a portion of the flame of those (particularly in 
Catholic countries) whom I have seen sincerely at 
their devotions. But alas ! ^' and he stopt. 

Oh ! what can be coming ! thought Gear^nsu 

** Proceed," said Evelyn. 

** I have checked myself," continued Tremaine, 
*^ with the thought, that hands like my own, and 
mortals like myself, had framed and fashiened these 
witcheries, and therefore that all was false/^ 

*^ False !" cried Evelyn ; *^ what then is tnie?^ - 

Geor^na sighed, but the sigh was lost in what fA- 
lowed. 

"I will tell you,*' said Tremaine ; — ^' though I 
may reject, or rather not necessarily fix upon « 
church, as the fittest place for devotion, I reject not 
devotion itself." 

^* Good !" observed Evelyn. 

*^ In the wild scenes of nature,*' continued Tre- 
maine, " such as the Chartreuse, and even in a retired 
garden, or the depth of a forest, where I have some- 
times wandered in lonely musing, I have (in my 
younger days,) vented my soul in prayer and thanks- 
giving/' 

Georgina's eyes absolutely glistened when she 
heard this, and Evelyn taking his hand, exclaimed 
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with pious affection^ " You are not far from the 
kingdom of God ; why then do you refuse coming to 
his house ?^ 

• " Why indeed!" said Georgina; " I am fully 
persuaded this is only one of Mr. Tremaine^s odd 
theories ; for if he feels so substantially right——" 
She paused and a sort of sigh escaped from Tre«- 
maine ; for he recollected that many years indeed had 
dapsed since the happy times he was describing, 
when his youthful bosom ran over with religion as a 
isentiment, without being clogged with any of those 
miserable embarrassments which the pride of reason 
iiad since interposed. 

" I fear," said he, ^^ you give me more credit than 
I deserve ; if it be a credit to be grateful. But if you 
ask me why I think of religious forms and ceremonieis 
tis I do, it is simply because the fullness of devotion, 
where sincere, must be always such as to burst 
{)eyond all restraint, and reduce forms to mere acting 
and mummery. I see a set of good folks in their 
best clothes, all sauntering on a given day to a given 
place, with an assumed air of seriousness, though the 
instant before they piay have been occupied in mer- 
riment or business. Is there any reason for this uni- 
versal consentaneous movement ? Yes ! a summons 
from a particular bell, placed in a steeple ! Well ! 
the congregation arrive at the door : on one side the 
threshold all is still ordinary conversation ^ on th^ 

k3 
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other, the holy fit oomes on in a moment. Is it, ctti 
it be true, that this sudden change breal ? and if aoi, 
what is it r'^ 

** My good neighbour,^ rqplied Evelyn, ♦* we arc 
taking up this matter too partially, and your too 
eager feelings blind you. If those to whom you 
allude have left subjects of merriment or busineM} 
immediately before they go to their prayers, so muA 
the worse for them. But this was not the intentioB 
of the sabbath ; and it would liave been but good for 
their spiritual interest as well as comfort, if they had 
stolen a little time from their worldly ocmcems, in 
order the better to produce that frame of mind so 
necessary for the serious oflBce." 

" Produce that frame of mind !" exclaimed Tre- 
niaine. 

" Aye, Sir ! 'twas my word. For do we not know 
enough of the nature of emotion, or rather of associa- 
tion, to feel that almost any thing can be excited by 
laying the proper train ?" 

" If devotion be so excited,'' replied Tremaine, 
" it becomes artificial and therefore hjrpocritical." 

«' I deny both the one and the other," siud the 
Doctor. '* Consider this matter," continued he. 
« You say yourself, that in the recess of a forest, 
lonely and musing, you have fallen down and wor- 
^ipped. Explain to me, when you entered your 
^^Ifeat, were you in this frame of mind .^— did you 
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leave your bouse under any peculiarly devout im- 
pression ?" 

'* Perhaps not. I probably only set out on a com- 
mon walk, but was filled by degrees with tbe contem- 
plation of nature." 

" Your devotion tben possibly came on, in conse- 
quence of an almost imperceptible pursuit of ideas, 
each following and each enlarging the other?" 

" Very possibly," 

" Tell me then, do you think your piety was kin- 
dled by any immediate call from above ; any super- 
oatural visitalion ; or only the consequence of a 
■enous frame of mind, generated in a natural man- 
ner?" 

" Certainly the latter," said Trcmaiue. 

*'* Answer again before we finish," pursued Eve- 
lyn. ** Were you not soothed and happier for your 
devotion ? and could a wish at any time command 
ihe same moments, would you not indulge that 
wish ?"' 

" I would give the world sometimes to renew 
tbem." 

" The devotion then that springs from a wish to \w 
devout, is not mechanical •' 

'* I should snppoBe nol." 
■''Tis quite enough," said tbe Socrnlic Doctor ; 
It ihe poor people you have sneered ai, might be, 
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if they pleftsed, preciBdy in your situatioii in the 
forest*' 

'^ That I defy you to make out,"^ observed Trenudne. 

" And yet," rejoined Evelyn, " nothing is mere 
simple ; for I hold piety to be a natiural attribute d 
man, and seated in his heart; although, together 
with every thing else belonging to that poor heart, it 
may be smothered or bruised, or worn out, or oovcfed 
with callosities, according to the character, fortoiie^ 
or way of life, of the wayward possessor.^ 

" Your inference," said Tremaine. 

" Why, that piety bmng in the heart, like a seed 
in the ground, it may always swell, and sprout, and 
fructify, according to the willingness, and pains 
bestowed on its cultivation.^ 

** Still I don't see the conclusion," pursued Tre- 
maine. 

** Merely that if common attention be paid to it, 
not in fits and starts, but at regular and stated tiines, 
— as you would weed and water your seed, without 
trusting it to chance, — it will interweave itself into 
your habit, will always be ready, and will even court 
your call." 

'' And then r 

** Why then it will always accompany you to 
church, if you only please to let it do so," said the 
Doctor. 
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Tremame^ though shaken, looked still unooit* 
vinced. 

** You wiU obUge me,'' said he, *• by explaining 
the potent incantation, by which you would make 
this call : and at any rate, prove to me that it is not 
artificial '^ 

'^ The process is however very inartificial, and in 
every one's power,'' returned Evelyn. " It is only a 
little to help, I had almost said not to disturb, the 
natural course of things.'' 

*^ As how.*^'' asked Tremaine. 

<^ Not to go to the Opera on a Saturday night,*' 
answered the Doctor. 

*^ It is amazing," continued he, perceiving that 
Tremaine paused upon his words, ^^ to hear men, 
(sincere, and well-meaning men too,) complain of 
their want of zeal, of their indifference, and worldly 
mindedness ; and yet to observe the pains they take 
to, shut up every avenue by which devotion, if only 
left to itself, would pass into the heart. We prepare 
for divine service as you say, by indulging in merri- 
m^it, or business, or politics, to the very moment 
when the soul is to be poured forth in prayer. Those 
who have been at a great public entertainment thie 
preceding night, canvass the actors, male and female 
to the very church door ; and I recollect a gay lady^ 
who yet was constant with her family at morning 
church, open her pew to an acquaintance, asking 
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^vliether lie would not oome into her box! Tb 
merchant in the country goes to the poBt-office on ii 
tabbftth momingi diflcusses the price of stocks, nd 
with his letters fiiU in his head^ periu^ in his lOf 
band, walks to his church, yet wonders he is not lb* 
vout The politician in town does the same hftA 
the Sunday papers. Yet if we do the contrary of aH 
this, by only passing a little preparatory time in no* 
dilation, in looking over the sacred book, ix d» 
oolloct of the day, or in private prayer, .thou{^ as- 
thing may be more sincere than the consequent devo- 
tion it kindles, it is called artificial. Now whore ii 
the difference in this respect, between a zeal wfaenJD 
the church, which is the natural and sincere ofisprii^ 
of tli'iH concatenation, and yours in the forest, wbidi 
wan thf* production of mere preparatory ideas?" 

"■ 'Vhv. difference,'' said Tremaine, " is, that the 
one conies spontaneously, the other is factitious.'* 

" I care not how it comes," answered Evelyn, 
** provided it is real when it does come : and you 
yourself allow that if it would come at a wish, it 
would not be mechanical. Now when I open my 
bible, or any devout book, or merelv a serious moral 
essay — all which I have the will to do if I please— I 
msh for the consequences, and your associations in 
the wood immediately commence. The proper frame 
it mind, if it did not exist before, is thus generated 
^y degrees ; it is no more artificial than any other 
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frame c^ ndnd that flows from natural meditation 4 
Mod h^ioe it is in my power to wish, and be grati- 
fied in my wish. Upon this very subject, you wiH 
jpecollect what the wisest of ^1 mortals, at least of all 
jofiodem mortals, ^for so I hold Lord Bacon to he) has 
observed in his beautiful prayer*: ;^ I have sought 
thee in courts, fields, and gardens, but I have found 
thee in thy temples.^ This has been well supposed to 
mean devotional exerdse, with a view to cultivate and 
'improve our piety, as we would cultivate and iuir 
prove any thing else." 

** How can piety, which yon suppose innate^ said 
Tremaine, ^^ require this cultivation? How therefore 
be compared to any thing else ?^' 

<< Why not as i^rell as taste, or any other quality 
.seated in the soul, that is not a mere art or science ? 
Hence therefore my unceasing wonder, that in an age 
in which there is at least much talk about religion, 
in which there is much real attention to the education 
of the poor, and in which good books multiply in 
every library, there should be a total neglect of the 
good old custom of our ancestors, who at night and 
morning joined in family prayer.^ 

^* I suppose," said Tremaine, '^ it is because you 
cannot prove the peculiar sacredness of any one parti- 
.oiU^ff hour, in which the holy temper is to be gene- 
x&ted; "why the morning or the evening should be 
eocpec^ed'to call for prayers which the noon is to be 
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without. A really grateful and liberal heart cannot 
be so fettered, and tlie Almighty might idmost seeni 
mocked, with such mere and palpable form.^ 

" And yet nature, in prompting our duty at mttn 
and eve, speaks to us more plainly than you seem to 
be aware of,^ said Evelyn. 

" I know what you would say,*' replied Tremffine, 
" and you. will tell me of Providence. This on the 
approach of night I can almost conceive, or at ieait 
•can understand why it is believed. The evenii^; 
comes on, we stand in need of sleep, which dosing 
up our senses, all vigilance is suppressed, and 'we 
think we require peculiar protection. Who then 
shall keep watch for us, is a question which comes 
sensibly home to our thoughts at our lying down. 
Then comes cowardice, heightened by fancy, and we 
are glad to rely on a being who will take the post of 
our senses, and do that for us which we cannot do for 
ourselves. This is at least a comfortable suppositiffU, 
and I am not surprised at nightly prayer ; but what 
the same prayer has to do with our uprising, I own it 
baffles me to make out."*' 

" As if he who rules the night does not also rule 
the day,** said Evelyn : " or if we could take care 
of ourselves either by night or by day without him 
who watches every where, is every where, sees aU 
things, and governs all things. But exclusive of 
this, is there nothing, after the interesting deacnp- 
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tion jou have given of our wants and our fears, for 
which we ought to thank him who has been our 
^^tector against both? Is there nothing new in 
which we are about to embark, and which claims 
equal protection, though perhaps of another kind? 
Your picture of a devout and grateful heart, I like 
full well. But if we were all left, as we listed, to fall 
down in the fields or in our chambers, I am afraid 
few knees would bend. We should first postpone, 
4iben neglect, then be indifferent, and at last wicked ; 
^MT, .having offended God, by defrauding him of his 
worship, our consciences would perpetually prick us. 
This would cause uneasiness; and we hate uneari- 
ness: and rather than this, we should make the 
attempt to take refuge in infidelity, and soon come to 
have no religion at all." 

** My difference with you," answered Tremaine, 
^^ is, that you leave us with no will in this matter, no 
independence, but all must pray at once, and finish at 
cnoe, like the troops of a certain German Landgrave, 
at the WOTd of command ; and like them, if one be a 
little more devout than another, and so pray a minute 
OP two longer, he is immediately caned for it. 

The Doctor smiled. 

- - *' I will allow, if you please,^ pursued Tremaine, 

•♦* diat a church is not a bad thing with a view to 

enforce the devotion of the mob ; but you will not 

to rest an abstract subject upon a niere 
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particular argument. I of course speak only of tbt 
well-educated, the contemplative, the philosophic. A 
bishop, according to you, is even in his pietj a dick 
■machine!" 

" .According to what you thajik I call a machine. 
Jie is so." 

" But the force of sympathy," answered Evelyn, 
" which, in a matter of feeling as well as reason, 
(and sucli 1 all along hold religion to be,) will always 
overpower every thing that reason, without feeling, 
may coldly attempt. Have we never heard of tl« 
J^esutiful line, 

' And those that came to laugh, remaiiiM to prayf' ^H 

Get people then once to church, and give me faufeJkJ 
few in a really devout mood, and I will answer for 
most of the rest." 

'* Oh ! no .doubt," rephed TremaJne, " and be 
sure in your sympathies you forget not the infiuence 
of the hells, the music of England ! I should be glad 
to follow your ingenuity in tracing the exact pro- 
^i^sa of kindling piety, as the tolling changes firom 
almost merriment to gravity, and from gravity to de- 
votion. There is first a deep chime, then a deep loll. 
ing, lastly a little minute-bell, while the vicar is pi3l> 
ung on Lis surplice : but tliis mummery rather mw^ 
llje spleen than raises devotion." 

*' With all due respect for your powers t 
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casm,^' rejofined Evdyii, ^ I see nodung to quanel 
-with in our bells. If only as signals for a oommunitj 
to assonble for the perfonnanoe of a common duty, 
they are of use. Meeting yov, however, on yoor 
«wn terms, I would say the assodadons which their 
sounds carry, along with them, do, in effect, produce 
much of that influence which yoa endeavour to ridi^ 
•cule; and I defy any plain good man, who has reli- 
gion in his heart, or even only in his imagination, to 
bear this invitation, without finding a sort of magical 
tgrn^thy, which will instantly r^der him serious, if 
not pous.'* 

** I should be dissatisfied with such a sympathy, 
^^ because it cannot, being artificial, kad to genuine 
Yesults,^ said Tremaine. 

^^ And yet you have often seen it do so, and felt it 
yourself^'' replied Evelyn. 

** Never & repfied his fnend. " Yes f perhaps 
ivhtn I was a boy, without cxperiaM^ and firom 
lieing new to every thing, capable of appreciating 
nodung.^ 

^' Rather, I should say,'^ replied Evelyn, ^ capable 
<af appreciating every thing, from not having been so- 
|ihisticated by any thing. But I meant not this,^ 
fOontinued he, <^ when I ssud you had often felt it : 
for deeply have you felt it, in other sounds as well as 
Hhose of a bell." 

*' In what?" asked Tremaine with curiosity. 
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" A bugle," answered Evelyn. 

"A bugle!'' 

^* Yes ! for ^ve me leave to ask, if in the cam^ 
paigns you made, in search of that experience whkh 
makes you so dissatisfied with every thing you ib 
experience, you did not feel a glow, an eagerness of 
animation, whenever the bugle sounded, pardcttlaiiy 
if an enemy was near ?'" 

^^ I did," smd Tremaine. 

'^ And why ? Because of its concomitant ideift 
You thought of the field in motion,^ coodoued 
Evelyn, " of battle joined, or about to join ; of 4e 
* plumed troop,' and every thing that you S(d<]2en 
say can make ambition virtue ! In short, your ima- 
gination conjured up 

* The royal banner, and all quality, 

* Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war !* ** 

" You have hit the matter exactly," said Tre- 
maine. 

" Probably too," continued Evelyn, " the whole 
army partook of this generous ardour T* 

" Nothing more likely." 

" Then pray what is this association but the ma- 
gical sympathy I talked of? And if all this arose, 
simply upon hearing one sort of sound, why may not 
I, or any other serious man (soldiers too, in our way,) 
feel equally kindled at another ?'* 
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Tiemame was agam alent ; but it was no ki^cr 
.the silence ot embarrassment, cr of a man endeaToor- 
ing to rally in an argument for Tictonr. He felt coKk- 
vinced, and only hesitated as to the roomoit and the 
manner of shewing it. In the pause that ensued, he 
took several turns across the room, and at every turn 
eyed both his friends with soAness and oonsciousneai 
at the same time. Both were observing him; and 
in Greor^^na in particular he was struck with a look 
of interest he had not hitherto seen. It seemed as 
if her heart was enquiring of his, whethar it were 
possible h^ could hold out against not merdy the 
piety, but the force of reasoning of her father. 

The thought d^amined, not indeed his reascHi, 
(Aa^ had been fairly comdnced) but his conduct ; and 
taking a hand of each of his companions, ^^ My dear 
friends^^' said he, ^^ it is in vain to push this any fur- 
ther. I own I have long argued for argument's 
lake : I am conquered, and am happy to be so.^^ 

He said this with the air noble that belonged to 
)iim, and that lur, together with what it sprung from, 
went deep into the heart of Georgina. 

He has religion in his soul, said she, as she left 
the room, and retired to her own. There she walked 
in silent musing for some time, revolving all she had 
heard, and the struggle, and the yielding she had 
witnessed. Tired* at length, but not of her subject, 
she sat down at her window- The day threw a quiet- 
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neat over the landscape &he bdield from it; and 
train of her ideas corresponded with that quiel 
Lore and admiration of her father, and joy at 
candour^ and reoorery as she thought it of the 
■he admired, gave a softness to her soul, which 
took no pains to interrupt She continued long 
pensive in her seat; and if ever happiness vitttedi! 
mortal bosom, this innocent and pure creature felt i 
then. 

On the other hand, Evelyn, however pleased widi 
the candour with which Tremaine seemed to zetua 
from error to the right path, was concerned to fill 
his eccentricities so much wider than he had eiOF 
supposed them. What he had acknowledged wA 
him lament to suqpect that more remained belmid; 
and the recent discovery which he thought he hd 
made of his daughter's partiality, produced a rego^ 
tion that he would sift the whole matter to the bottw 
the very first opportunity. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 



A COUKTRT CHUECB. 



** And IiaT0 with holy bell been knoUM io cbuctb.'' 

Sbakspiars. 



It was not long before this good friend, and good 
JGEither, was furnished with an occasion to clear tqp 
all his doubts, and we are sorry to say, that his cer- 
tainties made him even more. unhappy than hissus- 
pkdons. 

From what small circumstances the greatest events 
J^ye arisen, so as to colour, and even change, the fate 
of nations, has been the theme of many a poet, his- 
torian and philosopher. That such is the course of 
things, mu^ be still more true in the little history of 
private life. A mistake of Dr. Juniper^s house- 
keeper, in not properly apportioning the ingredients 
of his medicated gingerbread nuts, (the only form uD' 
der which the Doctor could suffer medicine to be ad- 
ministered to him), and which mistake happened 
.most critically aa a Saturday,— occamoned an indis- 
positioii which lasted all the next day, and prevented 
Um from perfcMrming the church service at Woodkig* 
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ton ; of which, be it remembered, he was the wortlij 
Rector. It was the more unlucky, because the Doe-i 
tor's curate, who kept a little school in the Tillage, AJ 
which he wasted his spirits for eight precious hours i- 
day, having dismissed all his scholars to one of thor 
periodical vacations, had asked and obtained leave rf 
his chief to dismiss himself to that happy idleness, 9 
sweet to those who have earned it, so burthensometo 
those who get it for nothing. 

In a word the Doctor was ill ; his curate was A- 
sent ; there was nobody to officiate ; the clerk wasii 
dismay ; the whole village alarmed ; and the aextfli 
had actually begun tolling the bell, without being 
certain that a message which Juniper had sent over 
to his brother Rector at Evelyn, for the loan of Ui 
curate, would be attended with success. 

Conceive the delight of all the functionaries of 
Woodington parish, to say nothing of the Squire of 
Woodington himself when Dr. Evelyn's post chwse, 
with his fat long-tailed geldings and their round- 
sided driver, were seen to enter the Hall gates, from 
which it was but a walk across the garden to the 
church. Nearly all the congregation were already as- 
sembled. 

Though Trcmaine had little other communication 
with Juniper than that of mere civility, having in 
fact scarcely ever entered his parish church rince hii 
arrival, yet so great an event as a Rector's illness oft 



a Sunday morning, and during the absence of his cu- 
rate, could not fail of being made known to him, tii 
it was by the pious Watson, together with the means 
taken to obyiate the difficulty. He was therefore 
more pleased than surprised to receive his visitors 
from Evelyn Hall ; for both were as usual together. 
Evelyn had in fact, as soon as he received Juniper's 
message, resolved to attend himself, and leave his 
own parish for that one morning to his curate ; in 
which, it must be owned, he was not without design : 
for he thought it might be a mean to tempt Tremaine 
to church ; and once there he trusted to his always 
high notion of the efficacy of public worship to pro- 
duce some good, however small, to the balancing 
mind of his friend. 

With this hope Evelyn furnished himself with 
:what he thought would be an appropriate sermon for 
the pulpit at Woodington ; not conceiving that 
Woodington^s master could refuse his attendance. Nor 
in this last was he deceived ; for to his own satisfac- 
tion, and Georgina's great pleasure, Tremaine offered 
instantly to escort them into the church ; where the 
belfry seemed to be giving way under the redoubled 
strokes of the honest sexton above mentioned, — who, at 
the entrance of so great a divine as Evelyn was every 
where considered, knolled in a sort of triumph, pro- 
portioned, to tlie fears he had entertained, lest there 
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should be no divine at all. The whole cburcfi-yaRl^ 
too, which by this lime was full, saluted the Squire 
and his well-known guests : and great was the elation 
of Mrs. Watson, and many her condescending nods 
and bows, exchanged with the better sort of her 
parish neighbours, smirking in their clean sbirtS) 
sabbath-day suits, and new shaven-beards, and 
thronging about her to notice the phenomenon of the 
Squire at church. 

" Doctor be so ill, we thought there'd bin no ser- 
vice,'^ smd one. " I spyM un first. I know heavy 
Solomon and his long tails half a mile off,^' said ano- 
ther. " I dare say all make a foin discourse,'' cried 
a third. " Meeting be quoit desafted," observed a 
fourth. " Yes, and old Mr. Bamabus is quoit hag- 
gled with it,"-exclaipaed a fifth. 

By this time the surplice bell was done, iand Eve^ 
lyn in the desk, turning over the leaves ; and so great 
an attention had this little novelty, combined with 
their respect for him, excited among these simple 
people, that instead of the usual scraping of hob- 
nails, a pin had been heard if it had fallen that morn- 
ing in Woodington church. 

Tremaine took his seat by Georgina in the Rec- 
tor's pew ; abandoning his own in the gallery above, 
hung all over with crimson cloth. Behind i^ere 
seats of green baize, filled by his nurherous. domes- 
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a — all save Monsieur Dupuis, who, under pietencc 
being a Catholic, denied himself utterly to all M^. 
ratson'^s entreaties, nay even her tears, to be pre- 
£Dt upon this occasion ; which, somehow or another, 
Ad assumed an air of peculiar solemnity. 

Reader,. I am perfectly aware to how much I have 
exposed myself, by entering into all these minutiae, 
in a matter of such seemingly little moment, as a 
Strang^ clergyman preaching in a country church. 
I shall perhaps be accused of twaddling and re- 
numled of the by-gone days of Sir Roger de Co- 
▼wley. But the truth is, that this particular Sunday, 
wd this very church attendance, were most critical 
in determining much of the fate of two very excel- 
lent persons, in a manner perhaps such as the reader 
A)e8 not expect ; and I feel obliged to describe every 
thing that lead to it. But even if it had not been so, 
lam not ashamed of my subject; which, whatever 
I*ady Gertrude or Mr. Beaumont may think to the 
wmtrary, must ever be an interesting one to human 
nature, while the heart of that nature beats. 

" If ever the poor man holds up his head'" (says 
language better than mine), " it is at church : if ever 
Ae rich man view him with respect, it is there : and 
Jwth will be the better, and the public profited, the 
^ner they meet in a situation in which the consci- 
^sness of dignity in the one is tempered and miti- 
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gated, and the spirit of the other erected and ooiw 
.finned.''(a) 

Despise not therefore the little anxieties wbidi in 
chance of losing their service and their sermon id 
occasioned in the hearts of these plain, or, if jw 
will, tliese uncouth people. Analyze those amdei 
ties, and dissect those hearts, and your own liA 
possibly not shew above them, even though jon ma; 
be Right Honourable, and breathless perhaps ftoB 
tlie favourable or unfavourable appearance di till 
House, on some night critical to the place, poirer» 
and influence of those whom nothing but plaee^ 
power, and influence can excite. 

Supposing that some of my readers have been to 
church, and supposing them to have one spark of 
religious feeling in their composition ; or if that b 
too much, supposing, what all would be affironted 
not to have supposed concerning them, that they 
possess what is called taste, imagination, a glow of 
thought and warmth of soul — why then they will at 
some time or another of their lives have been penetrat- 
ed with the pathetic beauty of our Liturgy. It sur- 
vives even the dull obtuseness of the hard-hearted ma- 
chines, which sometimes are permitted, for our siM 
to obscure and depress it by their leaden delivery. 

(a) Paley*s Moral Philosophy, Vol. 11. p. 56. 
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What must it have been in the mouth of one of kin- 
dred spirit with those who composed it ? 

Such a one was Evelyn. The iraprcssivenej^s of 
his manner we have talked of in other things ; but 
here he seemed inspired ; though he was merely sin- 
cere in his feeling, and plain in his enunciation. 

Tremaine never was so struck. With his imagi- 
nation and warmth of feeling, the reader indeed is 
acquainted, as well as with his endeavours to mar and 
stifle them, from the unhappy cast of his artiificial 
life and studies. 

" Vain wisdom all and false philosophy." 

From this laudable impulse, he strove to check the 
ri^ng feelings of nature ; which, not a little aided by 
the sight of Georgina by his side, in the purest acts 
of devotion, as her father read on, grew almost too 
stHHig for him: 

• We grieve to say, the philosopher conquered, and 
the man of nature, after a struggle, was forced to 
yield ; and though he felt all the sympathies upon 
which Evelyn had so well enlarged in their last con- 
versation upon the subject; though he bent his 
knee, and even whispered out a hope that he might 
be enlightened, if really he was in error ; yet he rose 
Without his hope being heard ; his pride of reasoning 
returned, and he forced himself to think, that there 
.was. no proof of the reasonableness of his feelings 
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beyond sympathy, and that that ^jrmpathy was weak* 

nc8s. 

In this train of thought he was ill prepared fw the 

Kermon which followed; that sermon from whidi 

Evelyn, with honest confidence, had hoped such good 

effects. 

The text was a solemn one.^** The foolish body 
hath said in his heart, there is no God/' It went 
on, " Tush they say, how should God perceive it; h 
there knowledge in the Most High ?" ** These are 
tlie ungodly, these prosper in the world, and these 
have riches in possession, and I said, then have I 
cleansed my heart in vain.'" 

The discourse, such as might be expected from 
the preacher ; the moral as well as the natural go- 
vernment of the world, by Him who created it : his 
competency ; his willingness ; the necessity for his 
interference; his actual interposition; in short, the 
whole proof of Providence, though by second causes; 
lastly the immortality of the soul, a future judgment, 
and the certainty of retribution; — ^all these formed 
the topics of the most impressive sermon to which 
Tremaine had ever listened. With whatever impres- 
sion, not a word of it was lost. 

In fact, it at least so far answered Evelyn's hope, 
that Tremaine's mind seemed filled with it ; and after 
the congregation were dismissed, and his guests had 
accompanied him to the house, previous to their re- 
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unming home, far from daiiig the honours with his 
usual alacrity of attention, he became abstracted 
and silent, and with even Georgina still by his side, 
seemed to wish to be alone. 

Evelyn observed this as well as his daughter, and 
partly hoping, pardy believing the cause, and wishing 
him to ponder the momentous subject which he saw 
agitating him, took his leave at once, and remounting 
bis substantial vehicle, returned home. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

COXFES6ION* 
IMA. TSSMAIMB FOBVBITi ALL PBBTBSIIOSI TO WAMBlOMt 



** Ob, tbou etenwl morer of the faeAYem^ 
^ Look wttii am eje of jHtj oa tbis wvetcii I'' 
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At home and alone, and the world once more 
shut out, the mind €t Tremaine gave a loose to the 
serious train ci thought which had now been gene- 
rated. The subject had always been ci the very first 
importanoe to his feelings, and he had always fled 
from it as a matter he could not settle with 
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rather than as one he had already settled oa the adi- 
which his fastidious doubts made him support 

The clear and decided opinions which Evelyii hdi 
promulgated from the pulpit, sat so naturally npaa 
him, as to give him the air and weight o£ an aposde. 
But from this very circumstance, sudi was. tkfr 
strange and tortuous cast of his understanding, tbai 
Tremaine set a guard upon himself, lest it shouU 
influence him improperly. 

«< Truth," he said, ** might be disguised, but never 
demonstrated, by air and manner." A kind of falae 
honour, therefore, combined for a time with false 
notions, to produce the obstinate resdstance he wai 
inclined to make against his better feelings. He 
yielded, however, so far as to exclaim, '^ Oh, that 
this strong-minded man could be successful in con- 
vincing me! But adoration and thanksgiving are 
not prayer ; and even a particular Providence, which 
is every where denied by experience, may exist in 
this life, without a life to come l'^ 

Still his prejudices were so far beaten down, that 
he turned his eyes inwardly on himself, and was far, 
very far from easy with the scrutiny. 

*' I am myself an instance,'^ said he, ** of one of 
my friend's sagacious remarks, that left to ourselves 
as to duty, we shall first postpone, then neglect, and 
then renounce. Alas ! that I could recall those happy 
moments of gratitude to heaven, when in the morning 
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of life aD thiogd promised gladness, aod I was glad ! 
Itet then I was poor, and my fate uncertain. Now 
that I am lord of this wide and beautiful domain^ how 
dianged, bow hardened is my heart ! Such, oh world t 
are thy qpoiled children !— such the rewards of un- 
ceasing dissipation.*^ 

. ** For swinish gluttony 
** Ne'er looks to Heav*n amidst his gorgeous feast, 
^ But with besotted, base ingratitude, 
^* Crams, and blasphemes his feeder!*' 



He could not support his emotions, but rushing 
out of doors, and plunging into a dark and retired 
walk, taxed his heart, with all the bitterness of re- 
morse. 

The walk led him insensibly to a spring, which his 
uncle, (a contemplative man, the last possessor of 
Woodington) had nursed with great care. After 
winding under a very beautiful bank, it seemed to 
repose in a basin, which it was doubtful whether 
nature or art had prepared for it — so neat, yet so 
wild was its appearance. It here had all the clear- 
ness and all the stillness of an immense mirror ; but 
on its margin art showed itself in a manner not to be 
mistaken : for not only some benches surrounded a 
wdl kept turf, but the busts of several of the dead, 
the honoiu: of England's piety, as well as her philo- 
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sopby, filled the eye with interest, and fixed its atteh* 
tion. They were of Bacon, Milton, Newton, Cud- 
worth, and Locke ; to which had been more recently 
added Clark and Johnson. It was the joint work 
of the late Mr. Tremaine and of Evelyn, on whose 
grounds it bordered. 

But the present master of Woodington knew very 
little of this possession of his ; for he had visited it 
but once, and with that glazed apathy with which 
the state of his mind, when he first came down, 
made him visit every thing. He recollected indeed, 
that when he saw these consecrated busts he had 
resolved to add those of Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, 
and Voltaire, to the number ; but the resolution had 
been laid aside, together with the remembrance of 
the place itself. 

In his present frame of mind, his entrance into 
this assembly, (for such it appeared) struck him as if 
he had viewed the gardens of Academus. 

He fell into deep musing as he looked at these 
busts, and recognized the character and works of 
those they represented, 

" They were great men," said he, " and certainly 
as to intellect, the pride of their species. Alas ! why 
cannot I think as they .?*' 

He walked the border of the spring, in a sort of 
agitated pace, now looking up to heaven, now on the 
featuies of the departed sages. 
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Th^ were also^*' he added, ^* sincere in thdr 
qRnions, and at the very least as wise, and a great 
leal more learned, than those who opposed them : — 
Hid he thought of Bolingbroke. ^^ How then can I 
refuse to yield to such authority P Why is my soul 
lo stiff? Oh! God, enlighten me, and touch my 
iKart!" 

At that moment be was a little surprised, but not 
iU-|deased, with the sight of his friend. 

It has been observed that the spring and its orna- 
ments had been in part the work of Evelyn, and that 
It bordered upon his grounds. This, and an entrance 
key, together with the beautiful retirement of the 
place, made it in fact more an object of enjoyment to 
Evelyn, than, as it happened, to the owner himself. 
Accordingly, it was hare Evelyn frequently came to 
Booth himself in meditation, when meditation was his 
object; at wMch times he could dispense with the 
presence even of Georgina. 

A single glance sufficed to shew Evelyn that the 
Rund ^f his friend was by no means at ease. Indeed, 
we have but ill depicted him, if, with all his faults, 
the reader has not perceived long ago, that whatever 
iKas the opinion or the feeling uppermost, it was 
immediately to be read on his brow, or in his deport- 
ment. In fact, no child was less master of that use- 
ful and meritorious art, so necessary to all who set 
up to govern or lead mankind^ but which had through 
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Ut whole career f«led this eccentric gentlendan,— 
namely, diarinmlation. I think he could not tlia» 
fore, even if he vouU, have concealed from Evdjij 
that his reason and his feehng were at that mooial 
in contention together. 

To the Doctor's question whedier any thing hal 
happened to disturb him, he replied with frankneni 
and almost with eagerness^—*' Yes, a great deal" 
Rather misled by this eagerness, his friend proceed- 
ing to enquire what, he fiurly told him. — '< Your Be^ 
men. I give you joy,^' he continued, ^'of your 
powers of argument and elucidation, of your rhetoiic^ 
your feeling, your piety, and eloquence. Would to 
God I could ^ve you and myself as much joy d 
your powers of convincing ! " 

" Is that necessary to do you good?" asked 
Evelyn. 

^^ It would make me a hap{Her man,'* said Tre- 
Diaine. 

Evelyn perceived at once the fact, and the cause 
of the commotion his friend seemed to be in, and 
thought the time was come when he might lay open 
his principles, and examine his mind, as he wished. 

He therefore probed him deeply, and the result 
was not happy. The authority of the ancient acade- 
mies, and the perpetual undermining of the modems; 
the pomp of Shaftesbury ; the glitter of Bolingbroke ; 
the speciousness of Hume ; and the wit of Voltaire ; 
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'ibeae had, by being coulinualiy pondered, ac- 
a sort of mechanical ascendancy over this 

mioed eoeniy of all mechaDisni ; and he had 

fciully accuatomed himself to think only of them, 

K)ut considering the sacred book, or the immense 

ity on the other side. He knew indeed that 

e existed ; he had formerly felt their force ; but 
ing, as lie thought, chosen his creed, he had for 

E time purposely shunned them ; and the yeam- 
I which every now and then he could not pre- 

, he represented as the effect of mere early pre- 

3is disposition of mind, however, was at present 
|r thing but proud. Hi& heart was even softened. 
El human heart ; and inconceivable arc the 
iderings and turnings, the sudden emotions, kin- 
' know not by wliat power, and impelled we 
know not by what accidents, which move and direct, 
and melt or congeal, that wayward heart. 

Evelyn could mert with no satisfaction. He 
found, he said, the mind of his friend in a heap of 
ruins- Atheism was the only evil opim'on from which 
he WNS exempt. Deism, scarcely understood even 
by himgulf, and obscured by Constant doubt ; a poor 
sjnniun of human nature, scarcely distinguishing il 
s brute; a labyrinth of he knew not what notions, 
la plan without any intelligible object, and a 
■equent necessity for order, the nature of which, 
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however, he could no where discover, but whidi 
sufficed to make him utterly disbelieve God*s monl; 
government of the world, and at least not believe ifi 
the certainty of a future judgment ; — all these were- 

■ 

tenets, or rather no tenets, which filled Evelyn'i 
heart with horror. On the other hand, there was no 
assistance from authority or revealed religion— iB 
which, if he did not utterly reject it, he had lost all 
confidence, and from which he derived no consoh- 
tion. 

In short, he was without even hope. 

The effect of this in regard to any man, on the. 
mind of Evelyn, may be conceived. But to seethe 
man he loved, in many respects admired; one in 
whose mind so many good and even brilliant qualities 
met; one made for so much better things ; and above 

all, one on whom his daughter might possibly • 

the thought harrowed him. 

Willi an agitation he could not conceal, and with 
even tears in his eyes, he grasyted Tremaine's hand, 
and mournfully told him the distress into which the 
discovery had plunged him. 

Tremaine, much moved, beggevi him not to despair 
for him. He confessed fairly that his mind was a 
wreck, but that he was himself awarfe of many so- 
phisms ; and that he was too uneasy under what he 
really hoped were delusions, not to hope that he 
Y^might yet be enlightened. And he began, he said, 
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dhnost to believe that Evelyn had been given him as 
Us fnend, for that very purpose. 

With a brow a little cheered, Evelyn again pressed 
Us hand. ^* Such candour," said he, " deserves 
every assistance. Need I say that all I have the 
power of rendering, my best services, my heart's 
warmest zeal, are yours ?^ 

Tremaine assured him he knew they were, and told 
him at any rate not to conceive literally that he was 
a determined infidel, and careless and indifferent from 
being determined ; but rather to look upon him as a 
philosophical searcher after truth, anxious and happy 
to find her wherever she might be. 
' Evelyn replied, that provided there were really no 
prejudices, he hoped the search might prove neither 
difficult, nor long. 

** It vrill serve us many an hour," said Tremaine, 
" and will only knit us more closely together.'" 

^las! my poor Georgina ! thought Evelyn. 

It was then settled that they should lose no oppor- 
tniiity of discussing what was of such stupendous 
importance in the minds of both : the anxiety of 
Evelyn, however, being certainly not confined to the 
interests of one individual. 

The multifarious, as well as absorbing interests 
which prevented these opportunities from arising, till 
aU seemed )iopeless and lost for all the parties con- 
cerned, will be found in the fallowing chapter. 
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CHAP, XXV. 

MUTUAL CONFIDENCE. 



** And I of ladies moft deject and wretched 

<' Now see that noble and most sofereign reason, 

'< Like sweet beUs jangled, oat of tone." 



The rest of the day was passed by both the fiiendi 
in much seriousness. Tremaine shut himself up at 
Woodington, after having asked Evelyn to stay witli 
him at dinner, and then retracted the invitation. He 
thought, he said, it would do him most good to be 
alone ; to which Evelyn observed he would for ooce 
assent. 

At his own table, though enlivened by Gcorgina, 
and Careless, — who had complained of having been 
lately as he said much cut by them, — Evelyn was 
himself remarkably thoughtful, and did not enter inr 
to Jack's gossip about the neighbourhood by any 
means as Jack wished, or, to own the truth, as Evelyn 
was himself frequently inclined to do. 

"This Mounseer Melancholy," (for so he some- 
times called Tremaine,) ^* seems to have infected you 
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all,^ said Careless^ after having in vain tried to 
bring out either the Doctor or his daughter into ge«^ 
nel^l conversation. '* You used to like an account 
of a day^s fishing, especially when I brought you the 
f^Kol, as I did to-day : a thing he never did in his life. 
However, my Becky is right about him after all/' 
ouiduded Jack. 

** In what P'' asked Georgina, with some interest. 

'* Nay, you need not be touchy about it," returned 
the guest. 

** Touchy !" said Georgina, with a degree more of 
whatever feeling she had shewn. 

*' Why, yes ! touchy ; for you will never now let 
me have a laugh at Woodington landlord ; and the 
last time we talked of him, you quarrelled with me 
for calling him Mounseer Melancholy.^' 

Gkorgina slightly blushed at perceiving her father 
Wiu» examining them both, and was relieved by his 
aakkig Jack what it was Mrs. Becky had said. 

" Why you see,'' replied he, " I would hold my 
Beck3^s judgment against that of e'er a she in the 
county. She often gives me good advice, not merely 
as to pigs and poultry, but upon the world. She has 
seen a great deal of the world you know." 

He said this hesitatingly, as if to know whether 
Evelyn would agree with him. 
. *' No doubt," replied the Doctor. " A sergeant of 
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militui^s unfe must necessarily know a great deal of 
the world, especially when she follows her husband* 
to the wars. I think the West York has been all dii 
way to Cornwall, and was full a year in Dover Casde." 

*^ I think you are about quizzing me," lepKei 
Careless ; '* but if you were to hear Becky of a iritt- 
ter's evening, when she comes in to stir up my finj' 
and perhaps make my tea, while I am reading the 
York Herald, you would say she was no fool." 

^' But what is it she says of our neighbour ??' 
asked Evelyn, 

** Why after all, to use her own expressicm, that 
he is but a bingle bangle man, and that no good will 
come on him." 

" I should be sorry to think that,^ said Greor^na, 
yet still with something like consciousness, at seeing 
herself again observed by her father. 

"Becky says," continued Careless, *'he is one of 
them men that thinks us all in the wrong box, and 
that none but themselves can get us out of it.'* 

** That is a deep observation of Mrs. Becky ,'* said 
Evelyn. 

*' Is it not rather taking a liberty with a person so 
much her superior," observed Georgina, **and ought 
you lo encourage it P**' 

" How can I prevent it," returned Jack; ** besides, 
it would hurt the poor creature sadly if I did not talk 
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b6 her How and then, and I dbouid be as lonely and 
BjMipiDg as the Squire himself. However, this is not 
dl that Becky says.^ 

** Pray edify us with the whole," cried the Doctor. 
^ ** I will, if you and Georgy won't snap me for it. 
She says no good will come on him in the way of 
nuitrimony, he has so many strange new-fangled no- 
^bns; that he has used several young ladies very iU, 
by ahilly shallowing ; and hopes he is not playing the 
iiuiie game with you, my dear Georgy. So now the 
aeeret's out" 

Spite of Georgina^s knowledge of Jack^s abrupt- 
neas, and indeed her almost expectation, though 
without knowing why, of something similar to this 
alhuion, she became sufficiently uncomfortable at the 
qpaech to feel embarrassed. 

Her father interfered by observing, it was neither 
pleasant nor advantageous to have a young woman's 
name coupled with a gentleman's, and subject to 
comments from people who could know nothing 
about the matter. 

** But they will do it," said Jack, briskly, " and I 
could no more stop Becky " 

'^Than yourself," observed Evelyn with some 
gravity. 

'^ I at least am in the wrong box I £nd," cried 
Careless; ^^but I cou'^dn t help thinking I was right 
in putting you on your guard ; for if any body, even 
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Squire Tremaine himself, was to use Geacgj. iDi 
I'll be " 

**' Don't swear/' said Evcljoi, good-humouredly. 

^* Well, all I meant to say was, it should be thi 
worse for him the longest daj^he had to live,^'. ood- 
cluded Jack. 

*' You are a true friend,^ said Greor^na, stretcfaiBg 
out her hand to him and smiling ; '^ but indeed in thii 
case there is no occasion to try your regard.*^ 

*^ I am sorry for it/^ blundered Careless. 

" That's odd too," «ud Evelyn, ^^ considering that 
it can only be proved in the way you talk of, by sup- 
posing your friend Georgy to be ill-used." 

^' Wrong again I see,^ said Jack ; ^' but what I 
mean is, that I am sorry there is nothing in it; ibr j 
Squire is a fine man, and a rich after all-*that is if •! 
Georgy could fancy him. But to say truth I could 
wisli something livelier for her. He is more suited to 
Xiady Gertrude than my lass." 

** Let us change the conversation,'* said Evelyn. 

" I am dumb," exclaimed Careless. 

When Jack had taken his leave — which he did 
that evening early, having promised, he said, the mo- 
ther of his god-child, who lived a mile or two off, to 
hear how well he could say the Primer — Evelyn, at 
her own invitation, walked " with Georgina to the 
rookery. 

They were each to the other unaccountably silent 
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^he Doctor seemed much occupied with ascertaining 
irhen the colony would return to bed from their daily 
HAd excursicms ^ and Georgina adopted the subj[ect 
for a time, as if she thou^t no other was uppermost 
kithmr with her father or herself. 

At length, after playing a minute or two with his 
kttody she observed, <^ I think, papa, you said you had 
Ittd a long conference with Mr. Tremaine, after church 
IJbm morning?" 

** I had indeed, my child," returned Evelyn ; " and 
may the good God bless the result !" 

*' It waisj then interesting ?" 

" To the very greatest degree ; and if I admire, I 
pi^ our fnend more and more." 
• ** Pity !" exclaimed Georgina. 

^ I must pity," said her father, " a worthy and 
higfaly-gifted man, who is evidently unhappy.^^ 

*^ Unhappy ! and from what cause ?'' 

•* From the sad riot which prejudice and too much 
fiberty and indulgence have made with his mind." 

^ Can Mr. Tremaine be that sort of person ?" 
aiked Georgina. 

** He can, and is. And yet I have hopes of him : 
hia heart seems in the iight place.^* 

** It seems an excellent heart, to those who under-, 
ttand it,*^ observed Georgina. 

<^ Are you one of them, my girl ?^' asked the Doc- 
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tor shrewdly. ^^ Is it a heart you have at all stuM 
or in wliich you have at all an interest T' 
F^" Studied! interest!" echoed Georgina— "Ok 
dear no! As your friend, and one you so often njf. 

yourself is fitted for better things, and intoi 

he is very much improved of late 1 say as one,- 

8o fond of you ; and I may add so kind and attestht 
to us both, — that is, as — — *" 



" Proceed,'* continued Evelyn, seeing her 
hesitate ; ^^ I am really anxious to know what 
would say.'* 

" I scarcely know my self j** said Georgina, "and 
indeed, my dear Sir — " 

" I won't be Sir'd," cried the Doctor. 

** Well then, my dear father, as one who certainly 
shews the greatest deference for yoUj and a sort of 
respect and kindness in his manner towards vMy 
which I cannot describe, but which no other ever 
shewed " 

" You have seen no other, my dear,'' interrupted 
Evelyn, "but our friend Jack, and Lord St. Clair;- 
and to be sure, lately, Mr. Beaumont, and Sir Mar- 
maduke Crabtree." 

*' Oh ! they cannot be named with him," exclaimed 
Georgina. 

" And yet, except honest Jack, they are all men of 
fashion,*' returned her father. 
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But not of feeling, of goodness, of delicacy," 
proceeded Miss Evelyn. 

**I cry your mercy," exclaimed the Doctor; ** I 
did not know you had been -so well acquainted with 
these qualities in our world-hater." 

** Oh, — ^he hates nobody — only dislikes impertinent 
people, and is good and delicate to all. Witness his 
friaid Colonel Osmond, and M^lainie. ^nd as for 
I^y Gertrude and Miss Neville, you yourself say you 
would have done as he did." 

** He has at least an active defender in my good 
daughter," replied Evelyn ; " and to that good daughter 
I must now seriously address ray self, for I want to probe 
her little heart to the bottom.** 

It was well for Georgina that the evening sun had 

"Stretched out all the hills, 
** And now had dropt into the western bay;' 

in short, that the shadows were tliickening apace ; for 
the suffusion of her cheek she would have sought in 
vain to conceal. Some scattered rooks returning 
before the rest, made a shew of diversion in her 
favour, and she too began to be curious about their 
motions ; but recovering in a moment, and pressing 
her father's arm, she said with a subdued but clear 
voice, that she had not a thought she wished to con- 
oeaL 

^* There spoke my sweetest girl, my little confidant. 
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my own Greorgy/' said the Doctor delighted. ^^Yoi 
heordy*' conUnued he, *^the half meanings brougbtkf 
our friend Jack to day, the gossip no doubt of Hn 
Becky, but also no doubt of his and our own village 
and probably of Woodington itself. And I own,iiigf 
love, I have many reasons, much as I like TremaiD^ 
why I do not wish your names coupled together : it 
least not until two or three important points tft 
cleared/' 

^* May I know them ?" asked Georgia. 

** You have the most entire right to do so,'^ replied 
her father. " In the first place I know nothing of 
our neighbour 8 heart." 

Georgina was silent. 

^' That he is fond of woman^s society, and naturally 
respectful, and even tender in his manner to them 
where he esteems, is clear. It is equally clear, (for 
how should it be otherwise ?) that he esteems my 
sweet George." 

These last words instantly dispelled all remmns of 
embarrassment, if there were any, in the mind or 
manner of the young lady ; for whenever her father 
used the phrase of " my sweet GeorffCy'^ she knew 
that her always high favour with him was then at the 
highest. 

^' Still," added Evelyn, *•' I know nothing of the 
real working of a fine gentleman's mind ; and how- 
ever abrupt and obscure, and I will say unfounded, 
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our good Careless's declaration may be, about the ill 
wage of young ladies, still it cannot be disguised 
that he has paid attentions, irnpelled by his heart a^ 
the moment, wliich he has afterwards discontinued. 
I Jcnow it was his refinement that occasioned this, 
and I ver'dy beJievc him the soul . of honour ; but 
vhuteva- the cause, the effect upon the female has 
been the same," 

" Do you think then," said Georgina, " that Lady 
Gertrude was capable of that sort of love to be hurt 
by bis loss ?" 

"I do not," replied Evelyn, "but she may be 
angry on other accoiuits, and at any rate is the talk 
of the world." 

*' True," observed GJeorgina, lost in reflection. 

" Still," pursued Evelyn, " 1 do not mean that it 
it even possible for him to use a woman ill." 

*' It is impossible," cried Georgina. 

" I say I beiicve so," rejoined her father—" but 
ipoiled children may be capricious, and the disparity 
between us in point of fortune — though that," added 
Evelyn, checking himself, "cannot be,"'— and his 
own disinterested, delicate mind, spoke for his friend, 
«nd banished die thought for ever. 

" There spoke my dear father," said Geor- 
gina. 

*' But then again," continued Evelyn, " there is 
4notfaer disparity, which I have no doubt would weigh 

^KA. II. M 
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ndth him much, if it would not decide the thing 
against him with a mistress, supposing her to be 
young and Uvely as my litde girl.^ 

Gecrgina made no answer, and he went on tosaf^ 
^* All these things put together have given me sonii 
painful doubts, even without another of a far wan 
serious sort, as to the mind of this fastidious penoD; 
who, it is evident, would allow his heart to bunt» 
if he were really in love, which I know not/' continued 
Evelyn, " that he is " 

** I am siu^, nor I," rejoined Greorgina, perceiving 
that her father waited for her; at the same time a 
suppressed sigh escaped from her. 

^* He would allow it to biirst I say,'' continued ker 
father, " rather than marry, or offer to marry the per- 
son he most loved on earth, if he were not sure 
that he was loved for his own sake in return, whatever 
his faults, errors, or disparities."" 

" Can we blame him ?'* observed Georgina. 

** No, indeed,'* replied Evelyn ; " but all this be- 
speaks an uncertainty, which makes me, I own, trem- 
ble for my child.'* 

" You must not, my dearest father : if I know my- 
self, you need not." 

"if!" said Evelyn. 

" And why should I not ?''' asked Georgina, with 

V firmness. " Has my heart usually so many conceal 

ments from t/ouj much less from its mistress ? Has 
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it ever played 'me double? — ever refused to answer 
when I have tasked it ?" 

*^ No indeed," said Evelyn. " You have ever 
been the truest, honestest being that ever father was 
blessed with; and may the Almighty Father of all 
bless you for ever for it V* 

At these words he opened his arms, and Georgina 
threw herself into them, and wetted his cheek with 
tears as precious as virtuous feeling, joined to filial 
piety, ever shed. 

Recovering themselves, they sat down on a bench 
which they had by this time reached. It was encir- 
cled by a thousand flowers, which, as well as the fresh 
grkss of the adjoining field, seemed to emit peculiar 
sweetness ; and the stillness and softness of the even- 
ing appeared Buch as they had never enjoyed before. 
But all this was in the mind ; without which, pro- 
perly attuned, neither flowers, nor fields, nor " grateful 
evening mild," will haveany effect upon wayward man •; 
" Tell me, then, my lov«,** Continued Evelyn, 
"for it is most fit I should know, how stands this 
dear heart towards this fascinating man — ^fascinating, 
with all his errors ?*" 

•-* Ah ! those errors !" cried Georgina. 
** What means my girl by this ; and to what par- 
ticular errors does she allude ?*' 

** Alas !^ replied Georgma, *' I fear they are such 
as cannot be passed over. His little disgusts and 
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prejudices about the world ; his refinements and fas- 
tidiousness ; all these are nothing, or might be cured; 
or if not cured, might yield to his excellent qualities, 
his honour, sincerity, and generous spirit, to say no-* 
thing of his genius and his taste.*' 

" Has he all this?" said Evelyn, in a tone of 
scrutiny, as well as some anxiety. 

** I have promised to be honest," observed G^orgina. 

" Be so, my love/' 

** Well then,'* proceeded Georgina, '' to me he has 
all this, together with a manner and countenance, and 
altogether a gentility^ such as his years can never ex- 
tinguish." 

** That is going very far,'" observed Evelyn, with 
the same anxiety. 

"But with all this,*' continued she, *^and with 
what would be ten thousand times more, " 

*« What is that ?'' asked Evelyn hastily. 

"A conviction which I am very far indeed from 
having ; that he loves me *" 

** Proceed," said her father. 

^^ Even with that conviction, and that be sought 
my heart to be cherished by his, never could I give 
it him, while I believed that he did not think oi hea- 
ven as " 

** As what, my love ?" 

" As a man who sought your daughter, ought," 
concluded Georgina. 
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■ It would iK)t be easy to describe the pleasure that 
filled £veljn''8 mind at this speech. What had 
passed had rather painfully convinced him that his 
suspidons of her partiality were well founded. He 
was at least not happy at the discovery, while so 
many uncertainties hung about Tremaine, the small- 
est of which was that which regarded his own state 
of heart. But the fear of his religious principles 
had weighed sorely upon this good father* s mind. 
While they were even uncertain, to have seen an 
union between him and his daughter, was the thing 
on earth he would have most dreaded ; and he fore* 
saw nothing but the most anxious difficulty, for the 
first time growing out of the fate of the innocent, 
pure, and amiable Georgina. 

To have to combat and thwart the child of his 
bosom, the being he most loved on earth, in an at- 
tachtnent which, if properly sought for, every thing 
connected with character, prudence, and honourable 
feeling, seemed to encourage, was the least part of 
his duty. To afflict such a creature in the tenderest 
point of her happiness — for the first time in his life 
to oppose a wish of his *< sweet George" — that wish 
seemingly prompted by all that was natural, or that 
could be approved by the world, — ^this was what 
preyed upon him. Behold him in an instant relieved 
from all this, by the piety and firmness of the ad- 
mirable creature herself. 



No ! no father ever felt so proud, so reasonably 
happy, so grateful ! It was some time before he coulit 



At length, after preesing her to his bmoin, he 
broke silence, and observed, " I always thought toy 
darling Georgy might in every thing be left to her 
own unassisted nature ; but I could little have hoped 
to he so anticipated in my anxiety about her ! This 
was the last point in order, but by much the greatest 
in importance, to which I was coming ; for unless 
this can be cleared to our satisfaction, never could I 
be happy in thinking that lie loved you. Never 
would I consent to give my angel to an infidd." 

*' An infidel !" exclaimed Georgina. " Good 
Heaven ! what horror. Indeed, Sir, you must be 
mistaken," 

" I have my fears," answered Evelyn ; " he at 
least embarrassea me cruelly; for the mischiefs I 
had apprehended are deeper than we either of us had 
imagined. That he has been a hopeless Deist, which 
is the very worst sort of infidel, is I fear too clear; at 
best, a poor shipwrecked being, tumbled and tossed 
by every wave." 

" It is too shocking !" exclaimed Georgina, 

" At the same time, more candour, more sinci 
1 never met with ; and I am sure he aims at trulb.* . 

" May we not trust to thisi'" cried Georgina 
" Surely your last conversation on prayer has dissi- 
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pated one error of the most serious kind : and I own 
I have thought of his ingenuousness ever since." 

*^ There are monstrous ruins,*' answered Evelyn, 
*=^ and all to be cleared away before any thing can be 
built up." 

He then communicated to his daughter much of 
what had passed at the spring, and in particular the 
confessions he had made as to a scepticism as wide 
as it was distressing, although not all bereft of hope. 
Greorgina assured her father he need not be 
uneasy for her, as however she might feel disposed 
to think of Tremaine's charm of manner, and con- 
versation, yet she had two anchors for the safety of 
her heart ; her ignorance of the feelings of his, — 
without A certainty as to whidi, were he even per- 
fectiim, she ran no danger ; and the impossibility of 
hex being toudied by the vows of one so hardened 
as to deny the providence of Heaven. 

Evelyii kissed her with an affection which ev^i he 
had nev^ shown before; and the relieved girl, 
tiiough pensive for the rest of the evening, retired to 
very sweet slumbers, the reward and consequence of 
this tender confidence on the part of her father, and 
of the firmness as well as innocency of mind which 
had created it. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 



CYNICAL. 



" TUs is tome fellow 
" Wko, ktTlDg been praisM for Uantneoi, doth affect 

SBASaFBABB. 



The momiiig saw Georgina, earlier than usual 
auKHig her flowers, — to the constematioii of Mrs. 
Margaret, who, going at the ordinary hour to h^ 
her mistress in dres^ng, found that she had perfi 
ed all that little service for herself. She had alred^ 
indeed descended to a parterre she was very fond elf 
wL4ch somehow or another exactly fronted the ter- 
race and principal buildings of Woodington : ^d 
with what reason we know not, Mrs. Margaret had 
long set it down to an interest about the master of 
Woodington, that Georgina was so often to be found 
viewing that fine }daoe fix)m her parterre. 

At this moment, perhaps, she was not far wrong. 
The evening conversation (can it be wondered at ?) 
had sunk deep in Georgina's heart It was a heart 
she had promised to task upon the subject of this 
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very person. The sun shone full upon the extensive 
pile, \7hich at that moment contained him ; and the 
«ashes and casements reflected its rays in dazzling 
■flashes, almost as far as Evelyn HalL Could he fail 
to be thought of? 

But will it be believed by any one how he was 
thought of? — Not certainly by the mere sons and 
daughters of the world ; nor is it to them I write. 
There are even very amiable and good people, who 
have no particular opportunity of thinking or acting 
for themselves, but who would think and act rightly 
if called upon, to whom Georgina*s conduct may 
48eem strange, certainly not common. Truth requires 
■ jit to be told, that the first minutes of her rising were 
t always dedicated to Heaven ; and that on this parti<^ 
l^^pbr morning, the preceding evening's conversation 
Mb so interwoven with her every thought, that 
'Tremaine had a very large share of the prayers she 
poured out to that Power which alone could enUghten 
his understanding, or touch his heart. And never 
were purer prayers, and surely never was man more 
favoured than by having such an intercessor. 

Now how will this appear, when related to the 
young women of Georgina's age, rank, and condi- 
tion, who flutter in the world 'without an interval of 
self-examination, without one instant of retired seri- 
ousness, and, above all, without a thought or a care 

M 3 
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as to the religious notions of those tliey call theii' 
loveraP 

And yet attachments (or at least preferences) art- 
supposed to be felt even in the overwhelming disa- 
pations of a Town life; and at Almack's itself, and 
(though that is scarcely credible) even among Exclu- 
ffives; it is possible that some one heart may be just 
so far abstracted from the glare of self-sufficiency, 
and the love of general admiration, as to feel what 
for the moment may be called an interest about some 
other heart. 

The thing, I allow, is extremely doubtful, bemg 
merely founded upon the fact that marriages have 
been sometimes actually made up between certain 
people of suita.ble rank, fortune, and connections. 
Still, however, it is possible ; and if so (for I must 
still put it hypothetical ly), let me ask what, even 
among these favoured beings, would be thought of 
Georgioa, for the conduct that has been mentioned ? 

The answer will be, that as none of them ever 
prayed for themselves, or heard prayers at all, except 
at church, where decency compels them to go, the 
thing is totally out of their sphere — they cannot com- 
prehend it. That they might resfiect Tremaiiit 
mHle in Town, as a man of the first monde, a fine 
gentleman, whom it would be very convenient to en- 
courage, they might allow; — but as to his relij^n, 
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it never occurred to them to enquirei mx was there 
the kast occa^n to be anxious about it. To pray 
for Mm therefore (if they knew how) would be totally 
out of the question. 

And who is it that would say thi^ ? 

Reader, you know and have seen them, and pro- 
bably will start when you find they comprehend 
many of your acquaintance, and probably yourself. 
Many of them are persons to whom you even feel 
bound to pay all the attentions of the world ; nay, 
some of them seemingly born to good, whom you 
really respect, and fancy you could love; but all, 
all are lost and confounded together, tmder one 
general imiform glare and glaze of manners, talk, 
dress, countenance, and conduct* 

That this is the fate and character of the votaries 
0f dissipation (that dreadful gulf which swallows up 
all innocency and confounds aU character) let him 
deny if he can who has lived in the midst of it. If 
he seek truth, let him tell you the progress of his 
observation for a few stiart years at Almack's, the 
JDrawing-Room, or other assemblies. Let him be- 
gin with a young girl of fashion the first year of her 
presentation! all nature^ dear unsophisticated na- 
ture, without a concealment, a design, or desire, or 
even a notion of appearing what she is not. Ob- 
serve her bloom, her dazzling freshness, her mind, 
firesh as her cheek ; her beaming eyes, her careless 
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ease, her unatudied grace! — View her the second 
less easy, less open, more upon the watch, 
studious of the graces of art, and already 
acting. — At the end of the period I have prescribefi 
behold her again. She is already faded, and if not 
married, irritated at not being so ; laying heraeif ou( 
for that admiration which before had spontaneously 
followed her ; an actress consummate, full of comraoD- 
piace, as well as afiectalion, in conversation almost 
blue, in face almost haggard. 

Such, we have often heard Evelyn himself say, 
was the result of his observations, in his visits at in> 
tervals to Town, on the effects of dissipation, and 
the all, confounding nature of a mere Town life. To 
those who lead such a life this conduct of Georgina 
will be utterly unintelligible. 

Yet was she scarcely inferior to any of them, evtn 
in birth or worldly consideration. In beauty, man- 
ners, education, and accomplishments, she exceeded 
them as much as natural grace can exceed tliat i 
is taught. And yet she was but a country girl. 

Let me liowever not blame the rich and great 
than they deserve. Heaven knows they are more 
fortunate than faulty. From leading a life totally 
artificial ; from habits all fastidious ; from the want 
of all interests which are the effects of personal exer- 
tioHj to which, (having every thing done for them) 
they are for ever strangers ; — ^frora all this, their facut 
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ties can merely vegetate, and they would sicken and 
die of ennui, if they did not turn night into day. Ai 
it is, — ^in the blaze of assemblies, where the most 
extravagant luxury courts them in vain to even the 
commonest emotion of goodness, if it were not for 
vanity, they would sink, as they often do s'uik, into 
mere lifeless automatons. But can vanity be alway» 
excited ! — and will not even this wear out? Alas ! 
yes ! or there would not be so much unreasonable- 
ness in the matter.— Yes ! vanity itself will expire, 
particularly if the votary is meant by nature for 
better things. And let such a votary, before the 
spring campaign is half over, but put these 
ample questions to him or herself— Am I happy? — 
Is this enjoyment (if enjoyment at all) more than 
merely mechanical? — Have I ever felt, under this 
<^^ressive radiance, this load of luxury, any one 
single generous or tender movement of nature ? If 
the catechumen is candid, will not the answer make 
him feel self-condemned? 'and will not one walk 
*^ by a forest side or fountmn'^ — one conversation 
(if ever he held one) with a daisied or primrosed 
bank, while his mind glanced from their lovely 
colours to the beneficent Power that created their 
loveliness to sooth and cheer him in his pilgrimage ; 
will not this, I say, if he speak the truth, shew the 
utter inferiority of luxury in the production even of 
pleasure ? 
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Observe, however, I speak this to those only who 
have past the four or five probationaiy years men* 
tioned in the beginning of this chapter ; in sh<»i;, to 
those ladies and gentlemen who are no longer infants 
in the eye of the law, whatever they may be in that of 
common sense. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

A DAUGHTER OV NATURE, 



** Verona's summer hath not such a flower.'' 

Shakspbaie. 



The subject grew so serious in the last chapter, 
and prompted so many ideas bordering on personali- 
ties; so many Lady Janes, Lady Georginas, and 
Lady Katherines, seemingly bom for dignity, or 
gentleness, or the sweetest, softest intelligence, yet 
marring all, either by indiflference, impertinence, or 
an aflPectation of ungentle satire; so many of these 
diurnal and nocturnal spectres of quality rose up 
before me, all threatening war on my country girl, — 
which war could not fail to involve myself in unplea- 
sant, perhaps fatal consequences, — ^that I really felt it 
most prudent to fly the whole chapter, and return in 
a new one from Willis's, and Cavendish, or any other 
square you please, to Georgina's flower-garden. 
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Observe, reader, how I have guarded myself by 
the explanation in the important words, *^ any other 
square you please ;" for far be it from me to insinuate 
that the particular Lady Jane, or Georgina, or Ka- 
therine, mentioned above, is to be found in that parti- 
cular square. If she is, it is surely the most unlucky 
square in all the town, and I the most unlucky of all 
the moral philosophers that ever presumed to meddle 
with a sophisticated lady of quality. 

Thank heaven, Georgina was wiy thing but so- 
phisticated ; and I present her to you in all the fresh- 
ness and sensibility of her innocent mind, sucking the 
early morning air, with as much apparent pleasure 
and advantage as the flowers which surrounded her, 
and which in beauty in vain seemed to rival her. 

Her beauty indeed was of that winning nature, 
that if a man by any chance but touched her hand- 
kerchief or her glove, much more her hand, (if the 
glove was oflF), he was the happier for it the whole 
day long. At the same time she filled the heart with 
admiration of a much higher kind. For her goodness 
was so sincere, and of so soft a nature — there was 
such a gentleness in her animation, and every feeling 
she had was so founded in rectitude — that while the 
iAd seemed to vie with one another in approving, the 
admiration of the young was always tempered with a 
respect which told them they honoured themselves in 
honouring her. 
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At the moment we speak of, she presented perhapi 
the most interesting spectacle the world could exhibits 
~that of a young creature, perfectly beautiful, and 
fully disposed by nature to encourage the most o^ 
quisite of our feelings, yet controlling all by a seme 
of piety to Heaven. That feeling always so sweety 
though generally so imperceptible, which accom|tt' 
nies the agitation of an incipient pas^on ; that deir 
delightful feeling so exquisite to the gentlest natures^ 
which comes but once in our existence, and is there- 
fore known by the name of first love; was, without 
her knowing it, about to take possession of her. 

It cannot be disguised that her sentiments in regaid 
to Tremaine, if all were well as to principle, wanted 
little to ri[)en into all that even he could have wished 
It was not enthusiasm, nor the baby ravings of a mere 
girl ; but it was a warm and rational interest, which 
might in time have amounted to rapture. It was 
in truth founded in admiration of many parts of 
his character, and sufficiently in admiration of his 
person and manners to make her forget the disparity 
of their years. He was superior (how far !) to all 
the other men she had ever seen ; even to the young 
Lord St. Clair, who had all but sought her. But in 
addition to this, his respect towards her was of that de- 
voted kind which always makes its way into the heart 
of a young and feeling woman. He had even moulded 
himself anew, and in some things departed from what 
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seemed his very nature, in order to please her. Could 
he fail therefore, with his superiorities of other kinds, 
his mental attainments, his personal elegance, and 
added to all, his proximity to her on all occadons, to 
impress a mind peculiarly open to such impressions ? 
— No ! from the first he had been no common person 
with her ; she saw him loved by her father ; what 
wonder if she almost loved him herself? 

But all this was now about to yield, (perhaps not 
without a struggle) to the pure feelings of devotion to 
her Maker, with which that Maker had imbued her. 

Her father's caution, his fears and anxieties, his 
affection, his praises, had encouraged and confirmed, 
but had not kindled her resolution: — the decision 
was her own. 

" Oh f help him, you sweet Heaven !" 

was now her prayer, as much as ever it had been 
of Ophelia for that noble Hamlet, whose* very name 
fills us with love for almost every quality that can 
inspire it. 

To help and recover him from that ^^ dreadful 
shipwreck,'' that " monstrous ruin," talked of by 
her father ; to build the edifice anew, (and how fair 
she thought it would be, if it could be effected) was 
now her prayer to Heaven ; and every turn she took 
amofng her flowers, and every look she gave towards 
Woodington, she breathed this prayer in all sincerity, 
fervour, and humility. 
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In this situation, and with these thou^ts of Tre- 
maine, what was her surprise, what her confunon, 
(may we not add her pleasure ?) in perceiving at the 
other end of the walk, and advandng rapidly towaA 
her, no other person than Treoiaine himself ! 



CHAP. XXIX- 

IN WHICH THE HISTORY DESCENDS A LITTLE. 



'* I will speak to him like a sanoy laoqaey.*' . 

Shakspbabs. 



The emotions which Georgina had undergone on 
his account, were not lost upon Tremaine when they 
meU They gave indeed a pensive tenderness to her 
features, which, gay and lively as they were, naturally 
expressed sweetness still more than gaiety. This to 
him was perfectly irresistible : but even if they had 
i^ot expressed this, in the disposition of mind he was 
in, it would not have been easy for her to have 
looked other than peculiarly beautiful. 

But I have a very long story to tell, before 1 can 
come up to the reasons for this ; and as it is absolutely 
necessary for the elucidation of the fact, I must beg 
my reader's patience while I relate it. 
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Tremaine had passed the whole of the preceding 
day, after his conference with Evelyn, in a manner 
that was new to him. For the first hour indeed he 
threw himself into a chair at his Hbrary door, where 
lie seemed immoveably lost in reflection, or to a 
cursory observer, occupied only with the contempla- 
tion of a sun-dial which rose a few yards off. His 
thoughts were profound, and his hopes lively; 
for they were founded in the confidence . he now 
always reposed in Evelyn. 

In proportion as this pleased him, (for it did please 
lum) he felt his veneration and affection for that ex- 
cellent friend increase ; and somehow or another, he 
never experienced this sort of sensation towards the 
father, without its spreading in a glow all over his 
heart towards the daughter. 

I once consulted an Exclusive upon the reason of 
this ; but she professed herself ignorant of the whole 
a&ir. Monsieur Dupuis, it is to be presumed, im- 
derstood it as little, though, being a Frenchman, 
he was infinitely more knowing in matters of senti- 
ment than any Exclusive of them all. 

Twice had this person opened the library-door, 
and twice presented himself to know if Monseigneur 
would not dress, but without being perceived. 

Monseigneur was a name he frequently bestowed 
upon Tremaine to his face, and almost constantly 
among the servants : and jgoing in a third time, he saw 
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Monseigneur resting with his elbow on the sun-M ''^ 
and his eyes upon Heaven. 

** n est fou,*' said Dupuis to himself. '- 

He however disclosed to him, that it only wanlied 
^* un petit quart d^heure to dinner/^ and asked if he 
would not dress? 

** N'importe,^ said Tremaine. 

'^ Que diable !^ answered Dupuis, loud enough to 
be heard. 

** Allez vous en," rejoined his master. 

Now though this was not said in a tone of anger, 
it was with just the air of a man utterly heedless o^ 
and at best perfectly indifferent to, the persoQ te 
spoke ta Mcmsieur Dupuis was offended. 

^^ II me compte pour rien !" said he, as hewent^ 
proceeding straight to the housekeeper's room, to^ 
complain of it. 

** Soit fou, soit amoureux, il ne doit pas s oublier 
vis-u-vis dc moi,'' said Dupuis, entering the apart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Watson protested she did not understand 
liim. 

" II m^a manqu6/' cried Dupuis : for be it observ- 
ed, whenever Monsieur Dupuis was greatly agitated, 
which he was upon this occasion, all the little English 
he had, failed him, and Watson was forced to endure 
whole tirades of French, before she could even guess 
what had happened. 
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'^ He mind me no more than Paillasse/' cried 
Dupuis. 

Watson, who was a woman of great simplicity, 
and little learned in English, much less in French, 
but withal a careful housekeeper, began to think of 
ber beds, and wondered what strange comparison had 
got into the Frenchman's head. 

** He mind me, I say,'* continued the valet, per- 
ceiving she did not understand him : ^^ he mind me 
I say (growing very red) no more dan de jack pud- 
ding." 

" I suppose he no succeed wid de littel Georgy," 
added the still irritated valet ; ^^ et cela ne m^etonne 
pas ; I no astonished/' 

. " " What have you to do with Miss Evelyn ?" 
asked Watson, drawing up with a degree of resent- 
ment. 

There were indeed two or three points, in which 
her respect for Monsieur Dupuis^s rank and situa- 
tion in the family, mixed as it was with a little fear 
c^ bim, always gave way to her own sense of dignity. 
One of these was the freedom of his remarks upon 
his master; and another, the familiar tone he some- 
times used towards her favourite young lady, whom 
she never liked any body to call even Miss Georgy, 
but herself. But simple Georgy, and still more, little 
Georgy, always provoked her spirit of propriety to 
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assert itself, and she never heard it stip out, (as it 
sometimes did from Mrs. Margaret Winter, presuub 
ing upon haying taken her from the nurse) without 
giving it a becoming reproof. 

Indeed it was a httle curious, and not at all un- 
pleasing, to observe the sort of honour the good 
people of all degrees seemed to think they did than- 
selves, in making use of this little affectionate diminu- 
tive of a name, not altogether common, and which 
some of them might have found a difficulty in pro* 
nouncing. They might indeed have called her Miss 
Evelyn, and wherever she was not known, sach was 
her title: but this was among very few. — ^Except 
therefore to those few, perhaps just come into the pa- 
rish, it seemed a gratification, a sort of raising of them- 
selves to a notice and protection they were proud of, 
to speak to or talk of her, as Miss Georgy. To have 
called her Miss Evelyn would have looked as if they 
had been out of the pale of favour, and deprived of 
a familiarity which was very sweet to them all. 

'* What have you to do with Miss Evelyn,^ asked 
Watson with displeasure^ *^ and where are your 
manners, that you do not call her by her proper 
name ?^ 

" Beg-gar,'' replied the angry valet, " mes manidres 
be as good as your master." 

Now this was a certain sign that he was not only 
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«^ angry with Tremaine, but ready to quarrel mih 
IVatflon herself: far on such occasions^ by the stress 
Jifi laid on the word yourf he always by implication 
iMBsferred the allegiance due to him as a master 
AlKdu^yely to Watson, imd renounced it for himself. 
, *^ He is your master, as well as mine, I suppose,^' 
Mtumed Watson. 

** As he behave,'^ cried the valet ; ^^ et pour la 
felite, Ik has, de littel Greorgy, I no astonish she no 
Eke him." 

^^ I am sure you know nothing about the matter/' 
Aserved the housekeeper, getting more and more 
•agry. 

*^ As much as you, and Madame la vieille fiUe, wid 
the cold name there; how you call her ? Madame la 
ftrumairej and I say I no astonish dat de Uttel Miss 
rile no Uke de old gentleman, when she get de 
young.'' 

** If you mean my master," said Watson, strug- 
gUng to keep her temper, and putting some dignity 
on the words " my master,'' for whom she felt all her 
own pride summoned, *^ he is not old ; and as for the 
young gentleman, there is no such person, for I never 
heard of him.'' 

** Dat no reason,'' replied the valet tauntingly, 
" and you better ask Madame la Brumaire.**' 

" I am sure she does not know," said the house- 
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keeper with some eagerneiss, yet by no means amount- 
ing to confidence that she did not ; ^^for if she knew, 
I should have known it myself." 

" You no be sure of that," retorted the French- 
man, ^^ besides, you no visit la grande Dame, miladi 
St. Clair.'' 

" What of her ?'* asked Watson with some surprise, 
but changing to a tone of civility. 

** A ! ha ! you ask me now," replied the French? 
man laughingly. 

The laughing, and the sort of victory he thought 
he had attained in exciting Uie old lady's curiomty, 
and diverting her entirely from the defence of her 
master, put him in good humour, and he was about 
to reveal to her the politics of the Mount St. Clair 
cabinet, which he said he had discovered fix)m Ma- 
dame DeviUe, old Lady St. Clair's own woman, and 
Monsieur Martin, my lord's own man, — when the din- 
ner bell rang. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

MORE OF THE LOWER CABINET. 



'* You kDOw^y 
** VriiAt great ones do, the less wUl pruttle of.'* 

Sharspbark. 



Whek Monsieur Dupuis joined his master, he 
was in consternation to find him sitting down, not to 
table, as he ought to have been^ in the dining-room, 
but to z, tray brought on a napkin to the library. He 
ivas still in his morning-dress, and pensive, amounting 
eren to abstractkin. His manner was absent, and the 
repast short. 

To complete the Frenchman'^s astonishment, when 
the dessert was brought, he found the book he had 
chosen for his companion was the Bible. 

" Le voila absolument devote,^ said the valet, as he 
took away the tray. 

The incident was too remarkable not to be con* 
veyed instantly to Madame la Concierge, who had in- 
vited him to take his coffee (fc^i; he despised tea,) 
in her room. This she did from two motives; first 
tp shew that she was in perfect good humour ifith 
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him after their little fracas ; next, because the hinti 
he had dropt about the St Clairs, and most partioi- 
larly that Mrs. Margaret was in the secret, and con- 
cealed it from her, made it absolutely necessary die 
should know more. 

*' Le voila absolument devote !^ said Dupuis. 

But the difficulty was to explain the meaning of 
thb to Mrs. Watson, who, even if she had under- 
stood the French language, could never be made to 
understand French manners ; and as the whole was^ 
an enigma, except the word devote, and Monsiear 
Dupuis could only explain that by the word methodist, 
his undertaking was not an easy one. In short, it 
ended in his assuring Mrs. Watson as a fact, without 
the trouble of reasoning, that Lord St. Clair was 
coming down to marry Miss Evelyn, who had in con- 
sequence refused the o£Pered hand of her master, and 
that her master had in consequence turned methodist 
like herself. 

The last intimation would have been a cordial to 
the heart of the good woman, could she have believed 
it ; and she took occasion, from the mere circumstance 
of its being possible, to give excellent advice to her 
light and licentious coadjutor, on the propriety of fol- 
lowing his master's example. Far however from being 
won, Monsieur Dupuis asked her if she took him for 
one of the canaille, or if he looked like a man disap- 
pointed in love ? He boasted that he and his master 
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were, in this respect, very different people, and an- 
nounced his intention of taking another place. ** Ici,'* 
said the Frenchman, *^ je m'ennuie a p^rir.'' Yet of 
the designs at Mount St. Clair she could make out 
little or nothing, except that old Lady St. Clair had 
confessed her wish to Madame Deville, her woman, 
that her son should marry, and that Miss Evelyn, of 
whom she had always been very fond, and was her re- 
lation, should be the object of his addresses. 

Both the events however were, in the opinion of the 
pious Watson, not only within a contingency, but 
even a probability. The alliance had been the talk of 
the country till Tremaine came down; and in the 
midst of the conference on the report of the intended 
marriage, no less a person than Mrs. Margaret her- 
self arrived to take part, and to confirm it. 

** And yet," said Watson, " I shall be very sorry 
if this news is true. I love Miss Georgy so much, 
that I hoped she would have been my lady here ; but 
Providence knows best.'' 

^* Indeed,'* observed Winter, " that's what I say ; 
and as your master, Mrs. Watson, is so long about it, 
nnd St. Clair is quite as near to the Doctor as Woo3- 
lugton, and my lord so much younger, indeed so mucli 
upon the square as one may say with Miss Georgy as 
to age, and my old lady wishes it so much, and so very 
fond of her, and the house so gay, and all that ■ ■ ■ 
why I think perhaps its best after all." 
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*< But is it settled?"* asked Mrs. Watson. 

<^ I can^t make out exactly,'" replied the vir^; 
*' but to be sure it will be, without a doubt : — no shillj 
shallying there ; and I know my mistress was yery 
#erious indeed all the morning after she got the dd 
lady's letter ; and I listened when she and the Doctor 
were together, but could hear nothing, only I'm sure 
they were talking about it ; and to be sure there will 
be a large jointer, as indeed so there ought, consider- 
ing all Evelyn will be her's, and a handsome fortin 
besides.*" 

*^ You seem to have quite settled this matteri'' 
said Watson with some stiffness* 

^^ La f settled ! no 1 only what must be, n^ust be^ 
ypu know."* 

** True,"" said Watson with re^gnation, and begH 
to meditate upon predestination. 

The result of all this was, tl^at Dupuis, findiog bis 
friend Monsieur Martin was arrived, and that it was 
a very fine evening, resolved to proceed to Mount Sf. 
Clair, as he said to faire une reconnoissance ; for 
which purpose he gave his orders to Jonathan the 
groom to saddle one of his master s horses ; an order 
which Jonathan did not dare to disobey. 

The two housekeepers, after half an hour's walk 
towards Evelyn, separated ; each of them resolved, 
that very night if possible, to sound the intentioDi 
and feeJings of their respective chiefs. 



CHAP. XSXI. 

irtllrH ETE» AN EXCLUSIVE MAY . 

r.VDEBST.iXD. 



" Wbed t vflidil pray and think, I tliink iikI iirnv. 



" To »r«erul luhjacli. Hen 



ay rmpt)' woriU; 
)" longuf. 



IriiAJtGE as it may seem, though the cliances of 
Executing their purpose were ah()gether in favour of 
Mrs. Wimer, the good Walsoti was nearest BuccesJ, 
Mrs. Margaret indeed consumed an uniisual portion 
of time at her young lady's undressing; had eVer^ 
-thing to pin and unpin, fuld and unfold, as if she had 
suddenly become forgetful, lame, or awkward ; rehcT- 
ing the delay, however, by an unusual portion of cod- 
▼ersation, if conversation it could be called, where 
one of the parties alone sef-nied endowed with the 
^ft of speech. 

Geoi^na was in Iruth unusuaity ^lent, nay absent, 
and seemingly in no huiTy to get to bed ; which made 
ber the less sensible of her duenna's uncommon slow- 
1WI3, but at' the same time lead alive to the hints and 
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gosMp wiUi which she interlarded all the delays of 
the toilette. But though Mount St. Clfur, and old 
Lady St, Cliur's fondness for her young mistress, and 
the young peer's arrival in the country, as well as his 
fortune, accomplishments, and good person, were 
often mentioned, Mrs. Margaret could in fact gel 
nothing out of Georgina, — who seemed wrapt in 
thought, till her attendant was forced, from ha\ing 
exhausted all pretences for farther loitering, to leave 
her for the night. 

A sanguine, keen mind, however, is never at a loss ; 
that Bort of mind whith is formed for great exertions 
and discoveries, and causes all the great things that 
happen in the world. This prolific mind is precisely 
the same, whether in a statesman, philosopher, or 
chamher-maid ; only in the last it is bent, for the 
most part, on merely discovering a secret ; in the 
others, on turning it to political account, or twisting 
every thing to an hypothesis ; and this sort of mind to 
a certain extent did Mrs. Margaret possess. 

She wa.s quite sure, she said, that unless Miw 
Georgina had been thinking still of Lady St. Clair's 
letter, and that letter had contained the'youiig lord') 
proposals, she would never have been so silent or su 
long in undressing. And this notion got such posses 
aon of her, that she would that very night have ci 
municated her intelligence to her friend at A 
ton, but that she was deterred by certain d 
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difficulties as to writing and spelling; in which it 
must be owned her education had been lamentably 
deficient. 

We have said that Watson succeeded better ; and 
as £eu: as communicating to her master the great de» 
ojgn of the St Clair family, she did so. 

Tremaine had been pondering the most serious 
tjboughts and arguments, upon the great subject which 
had engaged him that morning with Evelyn. Never 
had either his head or heart been so full. He felt, in 
r^faid to the present state of his mind on religious 
atiijgects, that there was a connection between himself 
and his neighbours, for which he could not exactly 
account, but which he also felt was of infinite im* 
portance to him. 

This was the subject o£ his long reverie before 
dinner; and it was the recollection that Gcorgina 
could never be otherwise than piously grateful in a 
fine day, that drove him to the sim-dial. Here a 
thought struck him 'which led to long and deep re* 
flection, in which the Bible became of the greatest 
oonsequence. 

The dialy and its awful yet interesting accom- 
pdniments of all the wonders of the Heavens, 
brought him, not indeed for the first time, nor as if 
it was new, but peculiarly and cogently in his then 
frame of mind, to the admission, or rather firm con- 
¥iction, that there must be a power, invisible, in- 
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r, misearchable, yet Almighty^ and 
ahwjrs pitscnt, in us and about us ; a powa diit} 
ir^tfdier we were mere dust, and worms^ or allied to 
was able at least, ifitpleasedj to direct and 
us. . 

Whatever became of free wiU, or tbe theories tt 
Tfcttiaiiie^s mind, in regard to *< tbe (nrder of things,'* 
— ^ a necessary system, distinct from moral good or 
avit ■" this interference at influence, call it wlul 
jcu pliease^ had become at least posdble. 

Tbe point, as I observed, was not new ; but tmft 
bow or other it had never before struck him so fSMtt* 
bly> or gone so direct into his heart. All this hi 
attributed to the sermon of the moming, nor did ha 
therefore feel it the less. Well then, interferenea 
was possible ; and why not therefore, said Tremaine, 
probable? 

Because, answered his scepticism, there is no 
proof in history of such interference. The Bible, 
however, instantly flashed across him, as ccMitradic- 
ftorv to that assertion. The whole sacred history 
^pfose before him, consisting of nothing else but tbii 
,(Herfiprence. 

fhe thought led him to prtrfbund reflection, and 

i^lli^^tioa to questions too interesting not to pursue, 

^yi^MT^ and critically examine them in the onlj 

uggl^ tiikV€ they ard to be traced. Hence his oe- 

^^Xk to absorption, with the Bible, which 
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ihailenged so much remark from the sa^cious 
Dupuis. 

The lecture lasted as long as the light ; and when 
tliat permitted it no longer, he stole out, with his 
nriod full (we wish we coulil say satisfied,) to ar- 
range and digest his crowding ideas in the stillness 
which a walk, in a very still evening, presented, as if 
on purpose, to sooth his perturbed sense, 

How different from the TremainB of his youth, or 
even of his later years, when tlic hero of high life, 
in the assemblies of London or Parts, the champion 
of party, or the lastidious criticizcr, yet devoted ad- 
mirer of iha sex, he sparkled through a whole night, 
amidst a blaze of artificial elegance, which, however 
flattering to liis senses, never, as wc have seen, satis* 
fied his heart ! 

The reason for this, as some very homely peraom 
have thought, was plain, namely, that God and 
nature were not there. But this is a reason I will 
never venture to give the world, for fear I myself 
should be driven out of il. ludefid, I once pro- 
pounded those very words to Lady Gertrude, but 
Ae trankly told me she knew nothing about them ; 
" For," said she, with a- iidiuele which, all Exclu- 
ave as she was, she was not altogether without, 
" are ' God and nature' necessary in any part of 
London ?" \ drew in ; for I love a dear, elegant 
votary of artificial life from my soul There is 
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something so heroically insolent in an Excluave; 
such a noble conviction of his or her superiority over 
all the rest of the human race ; such a philosophic 
independence of every thing which people of mere 
nature look to for happiness ; that I own I view them 
with a d^ree of awe and veneration.. There is 
besides much real power of mind, in re»sting, as 
they do, all that wealth, pomp, luxury, and taste, 
can effect, to please the eye, ear, and palate; all 
which an Excluave views, after the first aoquaintance 
with them, without a single emotion ; mad this, I say, 
is so philosophically stoical, eq>ecially among mere 
young or fashionable people, that in point of self- 
Gommand it beats the Zenos and Catos of antiquity, 
all to nothing. 

I confess, therefore, I do not recommend Mr. Tre- 
maine, in the gloomy recesses of his avenue, ponder- 
ing the attributes of the Creator, and the awful sub- 
ject of the Divine government of the world, either 
to the notice or favour of his former companions; 
still less as an object of envy, — for, far from bang 
satisfied, he was still tossed in a sea of doubt. All 
that was certain was that he had become much of 
a renegado from his former feelings and prejudices- 
had parted with much of his fastidiousness, and was 
comparatively humble. 

In this Situation, and as the reader may think in 
t (tif way of rea^mg the ^to^oosUcs of that very 
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superior person, Monsieur Dupuis, (whom indeed 
Mrs. Neville herself pronounced to be far beyond hir 
master in all the requisites for a philosopher or a fine 
gentleman,) he was met by his housekeeper. 

Tretnune's respect for her, as an attached old 
domestic, never allowed of these meetings without a 
word of notice or kindness ; which, indeed, was the 
cause of much of that kmdness she bore for him in 
return. 

*' You have had a pleasant walk, Watson,^ said 
Tremaine, " and probably from Evelyn Hall ?" 

** Only part of the way, Sir," replied Watson. 

*^ I heard voices at the end of the avenue; was any 
body with you ?" 

*< Only Mr, Dupuis, Sir, and Mr. Martin, Lord 
St. Clair's valet."* 

^* Lord St Clair ! is he in the country ?" 

^< He came this morning, and and there is the 

strangest report — — " said Watson. 

** Of whatr 

** Has not your honour heard ?* 

« How should I ?»' 

•** I thought,^ repUed Watson, hesitatingly, yet 
encouraged by this disposition to let her talk ■ 
*^ t thought from your honour's intimacy with Doc- 
tor and Miss Evelyn *' 

^^ Good Gk)d I'' exclaimed Tremaine, ynth palpable 
eagerness^ and it must be confessed, most unfashidii* 
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Mjf if not unecoomilafaly^ off hm guard, oanaMfeing 
to wiioai he wa» fpealung— ^ Good Grod! wbat em 
]^ou Bi«an?" 

Mrs. WataoQ wa» not the most pnietnifuf; j>ea» 
ia the vorld ; but a Uroman wbcr had been lesETao 
might have madey or dhought she bad jamie,, a gitA 
diflcoTery as to her object, hj die mode m whkhber 
master uttered this. exdamatioB. I aaj as to her ob- 
ject ; because there were a hundred different aeuxa 
in which this very comrnoB exdami^wn mi|^t hare 
been taken. It might have beea etuiosity ;— indeed, 
mnety-moe out of a hundred would have set it dei^n 
to that aoeount. It might have been 8iirpdse:» or 
fear, or concern, or the mere ordinary interest of a 
fiiend, or the selfish interest on what might aftct 
one''s own situation as a neighbour. It might also, 
it must be confessed, be the sensibility of a lover; 
and so Mrs. Watson construed it, for so she wished 
it to be. 

" Good God !" exclaimed Tremaine, " what can 
you mean ?" 

" Nay, Sir, nothing I believe is settled." 

" Settled I who ? what ? where ? — tell me this 
iastant.'' 

** I thought your honour might have knowt," 
answered the straight-forward domestic, " that fSJ 
Lord was coming a courting like, a& ana may say, to 
Itiss. Evelyn." 
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» ihundorboit at his feet could not have struck 
Trcmaiiie with more suqjrise, or created more alarm, 
Oiaa thia sudden communication, the ground for which 
he did not at all think it necessary to examine, but 
immediately set it all down as true. 

I remember in a former chapter I asked the reader 
if ever het hat! been in love. If he has, it will not be 
necessary to explain tltia; if not, I will not throw 
away my lime by endeavouring to explain it to a 
crkic who would be as invulnerable as Mr. Ser- 
geant B— . 

Every body knew the late Mr. Sergeant B — . He 
luul the hest powers of criticism that the most exact 
aod accurate vision could confer. He never deviated 
from big path, never looketl to liie right or left. If 
tlien he sometimes disported himself in the sweet 
fields of fancy, it was always under the correction of 
[hi» eoiind and sober judgment. Once he was 
en^iged with a young gentleman of rather WMTOer 
feelings, but, as it will appear, much less penetration 
than the sergeant, on the merits of Uichardson and 
Clarissa Harlowe. 
" He was an ignorant man," said the sergeant. 
" Surely, Sir," replied the young gentleman, who 
1 conclude was one of his pupils,) " he understood 
the human heart, and its most engaging as welt as 
powerful pasfaon, love; and no where are the varieties 
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and changeful feelings of that passion so accuiatel; 
described as in Clarissa." 

^< Accuracy r said the sergeant; << foolish boy! 
do you remember her will?" 

" Not particularly.** 

^< I thought so ; go read it again, and you will 
find that not one of the uses or trusts therdn men- 
tioned can be supported : one would suppose he had 
never seen a conveyance in all his life !" 

Now the sergeant B — s who read this may pro- 
bably think the credulity described in Tremaine ex- 
, itemely unnatural, and may wonder, may even throir 
aside the book, because a man of his age and expe- 
rience should have known no better than to beliere 
at once this gossip of his housekeeper, without making 
a word of inquiry as to whether or not it had any 
foundation. 

To rescue him and myself from this imputation,! 
must inform these critics, whoever they may be, that 
probably he did not inquire for proof, because proof 
was immediately tendered without being asked fbr ; 
though I fear it will not much mend the matter, 
when it is stated what sort of proof this was. But 
it is my business to teU a story, not to make one. 

*^ Mr. Martin and Mrs. Winter say it is all true,'' 
pursued Watson. 

** True T' exclaimed her perturbed master. " Then 
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farewell " but recollecting whom he was 

»peaking to, he recovered himself. 

*' Good night to you, Watson," said he ; whicb 
was a civil way of dismissing her ; and he instantly 
beut his own steps towards Evelyn's house. 

It was now the time that Milton talks of— 

^Hfa " Ey then U)d cliewing flucks 

^^K " Had H'ea Ibeli Mpper on ibe ent'ry herb, 

^BP *' Of kDol-^iBss dew besprent." 

The freslmess of the grass and the mild evening 
mir struck on his sense, as he hurried through the 
park ; and his deer, who were at their night browze, 
ttcarccly fled at his approach. 

" These are tlie scents and sights she loves," said 
Treniaine to himself; " but if she marry St. Clair, 
she will not have them to love. She will be buried 
in London, or, at most, at Brighton all the year: 
and the only country she'll know will be the road 
between them. 

" Is it possible it can be !" continued he, hurrying 
his alcps. " What a fool, not to ask Wat£on the 
nature of her authority !" he stopt. 

" And yet it is very possible." added he. proceed- 
ing. " He is young, handsome, noble, and rich, and 
■a for he is made for her." 

The thought preyed upon him, and he quickened 
his pace till he almost ran. 
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«<But what is He else?** oontinued Trtfiunne; 
and he stopt again, clasping his hands. 

<< Has he any one of her tastes ? any one of her 
opinions ? has he any tastes or aitff opnions ? can hi 
value or even understand her mind ? can he give be^ 
a heart equal to her's? has he any heart to give? 
No; she may not be made for — for mf," said Tre- 
maine, ** but was she made for him r 

Thus raved Tremaine (for it was raving) ; and 
the en:l of this soliloquy brought him within half a 
mile of the spot which contained the subject of it 
How different his present musing from that which 
had absorbed the last hours f Of all the qualities 
that belong to the mind, surely its versatility is the 
most remarkable. The immortality of the soul, the 
interference of Providence, the law, and the pro- 
phets, all were forgotten in an instant, and his whde 
heart, mind, and memory were fixed, absolutely 
riveted, upon one little being, in comparison with 
whom all that was, or had ever been in the world, 
seemed nothing. 

In this frame of thought he arrived at the end of 
that long walk of elms which we have described as 
leading up to Evelyn's house, before he had scarcely 
asked himself why he had proceeded thither. 

It was time at least to do so ; for what he had to 
say, or how to announce himself when he arrived, he 
had by no means settled. 
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P As they have not mentioned il to me ihemselves, 
^ will be thought iinpertincDt to come at this late 
hour, or indeed at any hour," wud Tremaine, *' lu 
fi>rce a confidence which is evidently premature. 
Besides, am I prepared— have I any right to expect* 
or believe — caa I even hope, if it is even not too 
late!" 

These reflections again arrested his progress, and 
be tlirew himself upon one of Evelyn's seals, whence 
be could observe the lights which gleamed from al- 
most all the windows of the house not yet closed for 
the night, and which, though only carried by the 
KCTants traversing the different rooms in their usual 
faousebold occupations, created ten thousand fancies 
to liis possessed imagination, the least of which waft 
that St. Clair and his mother were already there, 
perhaps to remain the night. In the midst of tlie 
melancholy and brooding caused by this, a spaniel 
which belonged to Georgina, and of which she was 
very fond, (feeding it herself, and making it the con- 
stant companion of her walks,) strayed from the 
house, night-hunting, and coming near Tremaine, 
•Don made bim out. He was indeed himself very 
fond of this little animal, delighting to stroke and 
caress her ; for which Georgina had more than once 
repaid him with a look worth a kingdom. 

" Good Ueaveos !" cried Tremaine — " Flora !" 

The dog instantly recognizing his voice, leaped on 
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kb knees, wagging her tail with every demonstradon 
of JOT ; and upon being patted on the head, Hckej 
kb ha«d, and seardiing for the bend of his arm, (a 
okk wbick she was particularly fond of,) placed iet 
head in it, and seemed to compose herself to rest 

This little inddait, in his then disposition of moif 
totally unmanned our metaphysician and man d 
refinement ; and let Lady Eatherine or Lady Geor- 
gina laugh at him as they please, his eyes were 
actuaUv miflTuscd with what at anothw time wauU 
bav^ mmic him heartily ashamed. 

KoaddTi I again ask, was*t thou ever in love ? 



CHAP. XXXIL 

lEEESOLUTlON. 



*< What man art thou, that thus bescreenM in night, 
^' So stumblest od my counsel ?*' 

Shaksfears. 



Whether the reader of this history has been in 
^(iv^* or not, he will readily admit that at the end 
gf Ac Ust chapter we left Mr. Tremaine in a very 
virt* ^*v of emulating any hero of romance on record. 

.\4i1i ^^ he was found the next morning in his own 

> * • 
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! The tnith is, he and the dog remained in tlie same 
position we have described far full half an hour; 
during which the former resolved many plans and 
xefiolutions. He would go in and ask an audience 
id Evelyn, — ^perhaps of his daughter herself. He 
would at least ask if the news he had heard were 
true. He would perhaps, as a mere friend, caution 
Geoi^ina not to throw away her fine mind and 
natural tastes upon a man whom it Would be his duty, 
in the aforesaid character of friend, to represent to 
her as what he was — originally, a man of much pre^ 
tension, but dwindled down into a good-natured 
dandy. Perhaps he would throw himself at her feet, 
and ask if the eternal love and admiration of a heart 
fiully capable of appreciating her's, and twenty thou- 
sand a year to boot, could make up for twenty years' 
difference in age. No ; he would not mention this 
last ; for it would be to wrong, it would be treason 
against his dear Georgina, to suppose she could be 
influenced by such a thing. Besides, it would wrong 
his own pride in its very tenderest point; and be 
blushed at having, for the single instant it flashed 
across him, entertained so grovelling a thought. 

But pray a truce with your perhaps, and be good 
enough to let us know what Mr. Tremaine did do m 
the emergency in which you left him ? — ^Alas ! for 
dear romance — he got quietly up from his seat, and 
walked home again. 
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In fact, the poor gentleman was disturbed in hit 
council of pluns, before he had time to decide u^ioa 
my one of them ; for the house being now shut up 
for the night, and Georgina missing her dog, iliit 
•ervants were sent in quest of her ; and a, footmau 
coming up the walk calhng Flora, ihe little animal, 
being herself wholly free from the passion that ^- 
tated Treinaiiie, and at the same time not at sD 
disposed to pass the night under a tree, when there 
was her own comfortable basket in Georgina's drct- 
HHg-room, courting her repose, sprang from his smii 
at the sound of the footman' i^ voice, and io a few 
minutes gave herself up to the care of Mrs. Margaret 

Treniaine being thus interrupted before lie had 
time to come to a decision upon any of his plans, 
and being moreover really apprehensive of the strange 
appearance it would have, should he be discovered at 
that time of night so close to his friend's liouse, he, 
as I said before, very quietly got up and walked 
Jiome; as any tolerably prudent man would have 
done, under similar circumstances. 

On his return he found the house in sotoe wonder 
at this absence. The hall was full of tights, the great 
door open, and up find down the broad walk before 
it appeared the figures of tlie two coadjutors in do- 
mestic power, the authors of all his perturbatJon-- 
dwie Walaon and the respectable Dupuis. 

The good woman was in effiict in i 
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fbout her master, especially as she bail sagacity 
mougit to have observed that the news she had told 
biiD )iad been received with auy thing but compo- 
nire : and ns the great clock had now long struck 
^dniglit, fears of accident, if not of something 
vafss, began to haujit her imagination ; and as she 
really loved her master, her perturlvition was un- 

Dupuis, who loved him too, (about as much as a 
mipiater, who by means of a party has forced himself 
into power against inclination, loves tlie person of hia 
king,) had jilayed with the poor woman's fears to his 
own Du emnll amusement, and indeed self-admiralion; 
for every surmise on his master's absence, in which hq 
was not at all sparing, had all the effect he could pro- 
pose or wish upon the housekeeper's fears. 

" He in a fit," said Dupuis ; " he tumble down de 
cascade ! he drown himself for love I he go kill de 
Bulord in de duel !" 

The climax was more than she could bear, and the 
well-intentioned housekeeper was really in agony, 
when her master appeared. 

" Oh, Sir," she exclaimed, " you have so fright- 
ened us ! I am so glad to see you safe !" 

" I frightened out of my wits," cried Dupuis. 

"At what?" said Tremaine, abruptly; then de- 
wing Watson to bring one of the lamps into the 
dining-room, he executed the resolve be bad made on 
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his way home, to question her as to the authority of 
her report ; a conduct which our readers may wonder 
be had not adopted long before. 

Being now, then, rather more collected, and inte* 
rested in a very keen cross-examination, and withal 
having no very skilful person to deal with in the art 
of disguising truth, (to which we always desire U> 
add neither was she inclined,) he soon found that in 
eflect he had very little reason to be sure that a pro- 
posal on the part of Lord St. Clair was ever resdved 
upon ; still less that it had been made ; least of all 
that it had been accepted. 

And yet, for all this, Tremune felt by no meaw 
safe. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

INTRIGUES OF THE LOWER HOUSE. 



" But marriage is a matter of more worth 
** Than to be dealt in by attorneyship." 

Shakspbarb. 



The liistory of the thing was this; only part of 
which, however, was known to Watson herself. Old 
Lady St. Clair, who was a very harmless, affable, 
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^■jr voman, had passed the last seven years of her 
widowhood much abstracted from the world, and 
the last year of it, from infirmity, ahnost entirely 
in the society of Madame Deville, — who imitcd in 
Iierself the capacities of companion and waiting gen- 
tlewoman. It was on this account perhaps that her 
lady was in the habit, as most sucli old Jadics are, 
(aiul as poor human nature sometimes requires from 
va) of unburthening herself of her thoughts, whatever 
they might be, to the said Madame Deville, or in- 
deed to any one near her whom she might think a 
friend. A visit from her son, once or twice in a year, 
for a week or so at a time, and a very few periodical 
visits from a few scattered dowagers like lierself, who 
inhabited a circle of some eight or ten miles in dia- 
meter, gave her the only chances she had of seeing 
any one out of the precints of her own domain. 
I Now and then indeed she was enhvened by Georgioa, 
whom she loved, and her father, who was her kins- 
man, and often her adviser. But for the rest Ma- 
dame Deville was the sole depository of her con- 
fidence, such as it was. This, and novel reading, 
Wflsliing her china, polishing India cabinets, and 
now and then a course over her garden in a Bath 
chair, with Deville by her side, formed her hfe; 
not an unhappy one, for she Iiad no hankering be- 
yond it. 

In this seclusion she cultivated the only worldly 
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plan she had left, — that of her son^s marriage: andk 
must be oonfesied, a person of far greater means and 
ojqxMlunities might have fallen on a worse scbenii 
for him than she did, when she fixed her choioe^ 
oould it be realised, upon Georgina. 

Of course Deville was her confidant in this, as ii 
every tiling else ; and every visit made by Geor^nit 
by developing something new to love, only coofirmed 
the wishes of the good old lady. . Many were tbf 
letters she wrote, or rather dictated on it, to her soBi 
(far h^ infirmity often made that task devolve upon 
Deville,) in which the worldly advantages of tbi 
match were not forgotten. And to say truth, tbi 
whole proposal was not thrown away ; for the young 
peer, besides having no indisposition to either Geor* 
gina'^s person or fortune, was in a very eminent d^rei 
tired of himself. 

Of this the following letter may be an illustra-^ 
lion. 

White's, November 20tb, 1814, 
Deae Mother, 
I received all your six last letters on the old sulv 
ject ; but what with shooting, politics, and a number 
of other odd things, I had no time to answer them? 
All I can say is, I have no objection to be married, 
for I assure you I have no affair on my hands, and 
assure you I have long been heartily tired of Pauline. 
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But you know it is cursedly troublesome, besides 
being quizzical, to go what is called a courting ; and 
as I told Lady Grertrude, Td be hanged if I would 
dance after her any more, and I really think Miss 
Evelyn, with a winter in town, might do. IVe no 
objection to your making up the match for me if you 
can. But I really cannot come myself, as I really 
ima engaged to go to Melton to hunt, so believe me 

Your affectionate sop, 

St. Clair. 
P. S. Mrs. Neville writes word that Tremaine is 
always at the Doctor^ and that there was no truth 
that he was married to the French girl. As he is a 
devilish odd fellow at flirtation, though so old, and 
Iff at any rate devilish rich, you had better take care 
of him. Now don't say any more I dorCt attend to 
things, as I give you this caution. 

a 

/ 

Whether the good dowager was most pleased or 
displeased with this letter, is uncertain. She was 
certainly pleased with the carte blanche it gave her ; 
but in the end she informed her son that Miss Evelyn 
was not a girl to be had for asking by a third per- 
son, and that it was absolutely necessary, to ensure 
success, that he should come himself. 

All this passed under the notice, and indeed 
through the hands of Deville, who in fact was both 

VOL. II. o 
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sealous and sincere in her exertions to second her 
lady's defflgn ; for she was actuated by a very greuft 
sense of duty and attachment to her patroness, sad 
not in the least (as she most strenuously asserted her- 
self,) by a conditional promise of being remembered 
to double the amount of a l^acy which she knew 
stood at present against her name in that lady^s wilL 

To prove her attachment however to her mistress, 
(we will say nothing about the legacy,) and wanting 
assistance in other quarters, she opened a corres- 
pondence with Mr. Martin, to give her regular intel- 
ligence of the young lord's feelings and conduct as to 
others, as far as he could discover them ; and mor^ 
over, as she shrewdly suspected that Mr. Tremaine« 
intimacy at Evelyn Hall might at all events affect the 
case, Mr. Martin was also instructed to sound Mon- 
sieur Dupuis upon this occasion. One link was still 
farther wanting, — namely, a proper confidant at 
Evelyn Hall ; and as, among the males there, there 
were none,, according to Mr. Martin, but cloddies, 
Mrs. Margaret was the only person that could be 
looked to, and she could only be got at through Mrs. 
Watson. 

Hence the whole concatenation. 

Watson of course could give little of all these mo* 
tives to Tremaine ; and we have merelv revealed 
them to the reader now, because it seems a more 
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proper place than any other in this history. But the 
facts, with such glosses as they had received in pass- 
ing frora one to the other, Watson willingly disclosed 
in answer to Tremaine's questions ; who, after all, 
gathered thus far and no farther, — that Lady St. 
Clair and her son were desirous of the alliance, 
could it be brought about. And though, as far as 
the opinions of all these good gentlemen and ladies 
went, not only had the match been proposed, but ap- 
proved, still it amounted to opinion merely. 

Nevertheless, it kept Tremaine awake the whole 
night ; and he left his bed at early morning, resolved 
to seek out Georgina and her father immediately, and 
at least open the subject, to whatever conclusion it 
might lead. 

Thus have we accounted in the most satisfactory 
manner, for that early meeting of Tremaine and 
Georgina in the garden at Evelyn Hall, which has 
been recorded in the twenty-eighth chapter of this 
eventful history. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

IN WHICH THE READER WILL PROBABLY BE DISAP- 

POINTED. 



** In her youth 
" There is a prone and speechless dialect, 
** Such as moves men. Besides^ she haUi a prosperous art, 
" When she will play with reason and discourse , 
" And well she can persuade." 

Shakspbark. 



I NEVER could make out what it was that detained 
the Doctor so long when Tremaine called upon him 
thus early in the morning, so that he had to seek his 
young hostess, because there was no host to receive 
him. It is certain he did not feel sorely mortified at 
the task put upon him, or, rather, which he had put 
upon himself, of seeking the Doctor in the garden, 
taking the chance of what he should find there be- 
sides. 

And if he found there the fairest flower of that 
garden, in the person of its mistress — the flower 
which in all the world he most sought for, and most 
wished to wear — breathing all its sweets, and seem- 
ingly in the happiest state for his purpose — ^if he 
did this, — why Mr. Tremaine, as many a hero of 
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Romance had been before him, was a very fortunate 

Georgina complimented him upon his early rising, 
«Dd would have rallied him upon his improvement 
in this point, but that rallying him just then upon 
any thing was the farthest from her thoughts. She 
had besides been so little accustomed to he alone 
with him, that her first impulse was to look around 
for her father, and her nest to ask Tremaine whether 
he had seen him, and where he bad left him ? 

To her surprise she found thai he was seeking him 
in that very walk, of which, from being newly made, 
and the production of their united taste, he knew 
they were very fond- 
It had indeed every thing to delight and to sooth 
ercry faculty and feeling of the mind, and invited to 
coDtemplation as much as it courted the senses. It 
WBS what is called a green walk, shaven so close and 
ijo frequently, that no velvet was softer to the feet. 
It was perfectly straight, so that a thoughtful person 
might pace up and down, indulging whatever reverie 
he might be in, without danger of being interrupted 
by B false step. It was sheltered from observation on 
ihe garden side, by a long row of espaliers of the 
finest fruit, while on the other it was bounded by a 
r^red mead, which no profane person ever visited. 
From ihia it was only divided by a quickset hedge, 
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kept very trim, but purposely low, in order to open 
the full view of the park and towers of WoodiDgton. 
It was at present in a perfect blaze of ^ory with 
roses, Indian pinks, convolvolus, and poppy^ inter* 
3persed every where with a profusion of mignonette. 
At one end was a summer-house, in which £velja 
delighted to take his evening tea ; at the other^ sep»* 
rated by a rustic gate, was the rookery, vfhich has 
already been honourably mentioned. The sun was 
now high, and to avoid the glare of his beams, 
Georgina and her companion entered the summer- 
house. 

And here, reader, no doubt thou expectest thai 
that declaration and that acceptance of love, whicb^ 
in closing this history, would put an end to thy trou- 
ble and to mine at once. 

But in point of fact, though Tremaine rose from 
his bed with great courage, and was resolved to put 
the report about Lord St. Clair, and perhaps even 
his own fate, out of doubt that very morning, and 
though no recess that ever lover sought for a declara- 
tion, (the old gentleman away, the young lady alone, 
and full of kind thoughts of him) presented so fair 
an opportunity to resolution, or even to bashfulness, 
— notwithstanding all this, my- determination to tell 
only what I know obliges me to add, that both the 
gentleman and the lady, almost immediately on their 
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ring the above named summei^house, fell into 
father more nor less than a dissertation on the de- 
lights and uses of a gardeo ! 

"Whether it was that Trcmaine thought it most 
prudent to introduce the chief topic of his visit to 
Bvelyn alone; or that Georgina, still full of her 
raoming thoughts, wished to make her garden sub- 
ject a vehicle for other sentiments, in which she 
hoped rather than expected Trenaune would agree 
with her ; — all this is more than we can decide upon. 
We shall therefore proceed to our more humble but 
not less useful task, of merely reporting what we have 
learned. 

" Exclusive of its pleasantness to tlie sense," said 
Geor^na, " there is this advantage attending a gar- 
den, that every walk in it may be made sacred to 
Bome one or other of oar happy recollections. In 
eae you have cultivated tlie flowers that adorn and 
perfume it ; in another you have made acqutuntaoce, 
perhaps for the first time, with some picture or secret 
of nature; in a third you may have made acquaint- 
ance with yourself; in another again, you may have 
enjoyed die conversation of the friend you love 
bGrt." 

Oh ! that I were that friend ! thought Tremame. 

** But this even ia not the least," added Georgina, 
hesitatingly. 

'* I so delight to hc^ you," said Tremaine, seeing 
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her pause, ^^ that I cannot help begging you to pio- 
ceed.'' 

The word delight, on which Tremame laid a pecu- 
liar emphasis, called a slight blush into her cheek. 
She went on, however, with a httle hesitation — 
^> Perhaps I am venturing upon things of too grave a 
nature, and which Mr. Tremaine may blame a» af- 
fected, or at least as not belonging to my age.**' 
. ^^ It is the very last thing that can be attributed 
to you," exclaimed Tremaine. 

Georgina was touched with the air of respect with 
which this was uttered ; she became pensive, and for 
a moment was without reply. Recovering herself, 
she went on. 

^* What I meant to observe,'' said she, *^ was, that 
the secrets of nature are not those alone with which 
a garden brings us acquainted ; for in a garden we 
have the best opportunities of getting acquainted 
with ourselves. It is so retired,'* continued Greor- 
gina. 

" More so than the closet ?" 

" Perhaps not ; but more soothing ; more power- 
ful in opening the heart to itself." 

** I should like to hear you explain this," said 
Tremaine, *' for you seem to speak from experience.'* 

" I do indeed," replied Georgina, *' and my 
father—" 

" Remember," interrupted Tremaine, *' I want 
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your own sentiments, not papa's. Yet do not think 
me impertinent/^ 

" That is the last thing any body can think of Mr. 
Tremaine." 

" If you knew how very much I dislike that for- 
mality of title from my friend's daughter, you would 
not use it. Am I not your father's brother ? His 
's^olar?^' and he paused as, if embarrassed with his 
recollections. 

** I wish you were his scholar,*' said Georgina, 
gravely. 

" I would rather be your's," replied he, leading 
her back to the subject. ** You were about to tell 
me the effects of a garden in bringing you acquainted 
with yourself." 

" I meant,'' said Georgina, " that the solitude of a 
garden is no place for concealment. Every thing in 
the face of nature is so open, that we are afraid not 
to be so ourselves. The flowers and blossoms, the 
fresh earth, the air, the birds, all seem to look upon 
us with kindness. If I may so say. Nature herself 
is candid, and will not let us be otherwise." 

'* A pretty thought,*' said Tremaine, " but what 
use do you make of it ?^ 

** It puts one upon self-examination,'' replied 
-Georgina : ** we task our hearts and dispositions, our 
errors, and faulty thoughts." 

** Faulty thoughts in you !" exclaimed Tremaine. 

o3 
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** Oh yes ! a thousand ; and when I find thmtao 
strong to bear, I fly to such a walk as this, andotf 
they all come.'^ 

" What a charming confessional !'* observed Tw* 
maine ; '^ but where is the confessor ?*^ 

" He is every where,'* sud Georgina, looldng up 
and around her with reverence. Tremaine sighed, aod 
Geor^na knew, or thought she knew, the cause of 
that sigh. Her father's doubts about him, her own 
fears, and the resolutions of both aliould those doubts 
and fears not be done away with, all flashed across 
her, with the quickness of thought. It was a mo- 
ment of pain, not at all lessened by the feeling that 
Tremaine never looked so interesting, or seemed so 
attentive, so particular, so occupied about herself. 

" Seriously,'' said Tremaine, " is it possible so 
pure, so innocent a creature, can have ever had occa- 
sion to task her heart, and correct her disposition?" 

*' You are not my confessor," replied she play- 
fully : '^ but I have no scruple to own that in these 
walks I have attempted to correct what was wrong 

in me and to '"* Here she again stopped, from 

u compound feeling that she might be going beyond 
her strength, or what was v^orse, that her companion 
mifjht think her affectedly sententious. 

" To do what, my dear Miss Evelyn ?" asked Tre- 
maine. 

" To implore assistance of Him, in whose Provl- 
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pamsy it distresses me ,^' she here 

bi^eaithed quick, fluttered^ and grew absolutely coa- 
fused. 

*^ Grood God !" exclaimed Tremune, " What can 
thus agitate you ?^ 

. " I will disguise nothing from so kind a friend,^ 
replied Georgina recovering herself. 

«< What I meant was that it pained me, as it does 
beyond all description, — if you will forgive me for 
laying this — '''* 

^* Forgive you, Georgina ! alas ! that such an 
angel should interest herself — if she does interest her- 
self," added he, thoughtfully. 

** We are all interested,'** returned Georgina, 
•* more perhaps than you imagine ; for your neigh- 
bours would be far happier in thinking Woodington 
was inhabited again, if Mr. Tremaine agreed with us 
more on certain points than he does.^ 

Tremaine was silent, but his gestures became agi- 
tated to a perceptible degree. 

** You have the goodness of heaven,'' he exclaimed ; 
and Georgina beginning to be alarmed at the bold- 
ness she had ventured upon, observed with a retiring 
sort of manner, mixed however with sweetness, only 
still more sweet from the contrast which it formed 
with her retenue, " Mr. Tremidne will I hope re- 
member, that if I am too unreserved in venturing 
upon these thoughts, and in particular upon this sub- 
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ject, it is my father who has encouraged me so mudi 
to open myself. And remember too—" and she 
here looked down, and with a softened voice, added, 
** it is my father's friend with whom I am conver&- 
ing." 

Her gloveless hand here began to be affected widi 
a violent disposition to twirl a rose she had held in it 
till now ; and she did twirl and twirl till it fell all to 
•pieces. 

Tremaine looked at her countenance, and then at 
her hand, and then at her countenance again. It 
. seemed the most modest, ingenuous, meaning coun- 
tenance he had ever beheld, — and as for the hand, it 
was the whitest, smallest, softest, most taper, most 
like a lady's of the best blood in the kingdom (as 
. indeed her's was) of all hands he had ever seen. 

" And am I only your father's friend ?" said Tre- 
maine, laying much stress upon the word. 

** • Oh ! yes, you are too kind not to be the friend 
of all who belong to him." 

" You believe me then your*s, Georgina ?*' 
** Yes ! indeed ! and in the encouragement you 
^ve me to say what I think without reserve, I could 
almost fancy you my father" — (Tremaine did not 
like the comparison) — *^ for you are as like him in 
kindness," added Georgina, " as you are unlike him 
in almost every thing else.*' 
Tremaine revived. 
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Now, though Georgina might, and in fact did 
mean to apply this, among a great many other dif- 
;fereiice8 of. a personal nature, to the almost constant 
diiF^'ence of opinion between her father and Tre- 
maine, even less vanity than his, particularly with 
bis present wishes always uppermost, might have left, 
as he did, the mental differences quite out of the 
question. In truth there was a great opening for 
• him. He might translate Georgina's difference a 
thousand ways. The Doctor's plain figure . and 
dress ; his brisk voice and language ; his unceremo- 
nious manner ; dl very well for a father, but not at 
all suited, as Tremaine thought, to a lover. Then 
again many of the Doctor'*s old-fashioned tastes i 
his love of country business, and what Tremaine 
thought the drudgeries of his life ; all this he ima* 
^ned it no disadvantage to be unlike. His refine- 
m^it began to take possession of him, and in the 
quick glance of his thought, perhaps with a vanity 
not unpardonaMe, con^dering the circumstances, ' he 
was iiot sorry to believe that the application to him 
of the -wor A father ^ by Georgina, would not hold for 
a moment. 

** I think,'' said he, " I know not why — my feel- 
ing is quite undefined about it," and he stopt. 
. " And what does Mr. Tremaine think ?''' asked 
Georgina, turning her eyes full upon him. 

The inquiry and the look together were more than 
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he could bear. There was a softness in her whole 
countenance, yet so full of modesty, so innocent^ yet 
so conscious, and her consciousness, Hke Tremaine^^ 
so undefined even to hersdf^ that the oonversatioB 
stopt from sheer want of power in the parties to carry 
it on. 

" I think," said Tremaine at last, " and yet my 
tUfference in age tells me it is ridiculous, as well as 
presumptuous, and I cannot suflSciently — ^'^ Hece 
he again paused, and even stammered. But for 
this pause there was now a reason, even if his owb 
difficulty had not occasioned it ; for Georgina^s 
jEace, first turning very pale, became suddenly crim- 
son; it was indeed an entire suffusicHi of blushes; 
her heart seemed to beat as if it would have broke 
through her stays; her eyes turned anyxwhere but 
towards him, and her respiration became impeded. 

*' Good Gtjd ! said Tremaine, " what can have 
affected you ? I fear you are not well/** 

" It is only the heat," said Georgina ; *' the morn- 
ing is close; more air will revive mef' and she rose to 
quit the summer-house. Tremaine with some sur- 
prise, and no small concern, rose also to attend her. 
. *' I wonder if my father is returned,^ continued 
Georgina, taking first one walk, then another, with 
a very hurried pace, then turning into an alley that 
led to the bouse, and moving fast towards it. 

Now let those who imderstand a young lady's 
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heart better than I do, even the moat innocent, natuk 
ral, unaffected heart in the world, let those I say 
explain this movement of this plain-minded ^1, this 
guileless opposite to all coquetterie. Or is there 
indeed a little tinge of coquetterie so infused and 
mixed up in the very elements of the sex, (with a 
view no doubt to interest and enchain us still more, 
by the little agreeable uncertainties that belong to 
it), that if there were sexes in heaven, the female 
angels themselves would perhaps not be without it ? 
But no ! that is not it ; for there was not the smallest 
spark of it in the whole composition of Georgina* 

And yet here was an opportunity, real or suppo^ 
sed, (and it makes no difference which) for an expla«- 
naticHi of sentiments, her uncertainty about which 
had formed part of her uneasiness. That the man- 
ner and language of Tremaine had created an ex- 
pectation of something critical to her present state of 
feeling, cannot be denied. Her father had openly 
expressed his wish that their present situation 
. should be put an end to, one way or the other ; it 
was also her own most serious desire ; and yet here, 
where the occasion had seemed actually to have 
arisen, and a fair hewing to be the only thing want- 
ing, the hearing was avoided, and to seek her father 
was made a pretext for leaving the only man in the 
world she admired, in the moment when his conver- 
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satioti seemed to have grown the most critical to h^ 
happiness. 

• Believe it who will of those who study the sex only 
HI London — or if indeed in woods and shades, the 
shades of Kensington, and the woods of Hyde Park — 
believe it who will of those who follow the Lady Ger- 
trudes of the day, in the throng of St. James's, — the 
real impulse of Georgina was occasioned by neither 
more nor less than that of timid delicacy, combined 
"with that serious goodness, which, with all her sprighi- 
liness, were the leading traits, and the charm of her 
character. The most opposite to vanity in the woiU, 
«he could not disguise from herself the particularity 
of Tremaine s manner to her : while her own frank 
heart told her that it was a manner far from unpleas- 
ing ; nay, certain points explained, the maimer that 
most delighted her. On the other hand, an explana^ 
tion of those points was absolutely necessary to her 
principles and her promises, before a declaration of the 
most devoted attachment on the part of Tremaine 
could be even grateful to her. 

In a word, it was those principles and promises 
which had occupied her heart so entirely during the 
rooming, that had caught the alarm. She could not 
flatter herself that Tremaine's opinions, if so wrong 
as her father had represented them, could have be- 
txnne suddenly right ; and she dreaded lest the decU- 
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rations r.o which his last words seemed to be leading, 
should force her to decide in a manner the most 
bitter to her owd heart which she could possibly con- 
cave. 

Yet did those words excite all her curiosity, her 
interest, her most powerful feelings, and hence her 
tremour, her struggle, and ultimate flight. 

Tremaine, at Hrst alarmed, and afterwards puzzled, 
made every effort to understand her. He entreated 
her to take his arm, but the still predominant fear of 
her mind inade her avoid it, till at length approaching 
the house she flew from him, and sought Iier chamber, 
leaving him confounded. 

The absence of the Doctor still continuing, his 
first impulse, in which no doubt there was an infu- 
sion of [he pride wliich always more or less belonged 
to bis character, was to return home, and leave capri- 
cious ladies to themselves. But Georgina deserved 
better of him ; and contrary to all that he would 
formerly have done in the same situation, he resolved 
to await an explanation which he was sure she cotild 
satisfactorily give of her conduct ; in all which we 
mast at least allow he shewed great signs of an im- 
proved character. 

But alas ! was it satisfactorily to explain, that she 
had listi^ned to Lord St. Clair, and therefore could 
not listen to him ? for so now his fears began to inter- 
IWM the matter. All iorthcr surmise however was 
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{ox the present forbidden by the approach of Evelyn 
himself, inviting him to the breakfast-room, callii^ 
Georgina at the same time, and declaring he was 
ahnost famished by a ride to Mount St. Clair. 

What could take you there so early?'' asked 
Tremaine, with some emotion. 

<^ My lady cousin sent for me to come as early as I 
could," rephed Evelyn ; <^ and as the mommg air is 
my delight, I took her at her word, and was tliere bj 
eight o'clock. Neither my lady cousin, nor my loid^ 
were however stirring, and though my lord sent word 
be would be with me in a moment, yet as I knew 
what a dandy's moment was, especially at a toilette^ 
I thought it best to tell him to follow me, and so came 
home again, though, for the sake of the moming> by 
a round-^bout way." 

Not proceeding with the subject, Tremaine thought 
it might be intrusive to question him farther; ao4 
the entrance of Georgina, restored, but still a 
little conscious, and busying herself with great ao 
tivity about the breakfast things, diverted him then 
from farther enquiries. The visit howiever to Mount 
St. Clair gave him a pang from which he could not 
recover, and Evelyn perceived, and perhaps would 
have noted his distraction, if Georgina herself had 
not attracted his raillery by fifty mistakes at the table, 
— rone of which was to break a china cup, for which 
she would have been w ell scolded by her father, but 
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that at the same time she scalded her pretty fingers^ 
and suffered so much greater an accident as to turn 
all his rage into concern. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

A MISHA.P. 



" For Imogen *8 dear life take mine, 

'* And though His not so dear, yet 'Us a life." 

Sbaespbabb. 



This accident was neither more nor less than that, 
in endeavouring to save the cup, she entangled her 
reticule in the foot of the urn, and in withdrawing 
the one the other was overset, and would hav^ 
^^aptied its scalding contents, red hot iron and aU# 
into her lap, had not Tremaine interposed his hands, 
anns, and almost his whole body, to save her fr6m 
the danger. By consequence he received all the 
damage himself, which was in fact not a little ; for 
exclusive of a good scalding through his cloaths, the 
iron seared the entire skin of one of his hands, in 
anatching it from her dress, with which it had already 
come in contact, and instantly set it on fire, though 
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it was as instantly extinguished by her active pro' 
tector. 

As this occasioned a real disaster to our hero^ it 
became an event. The Doctor was seriously dis- 
tressed, and Georgina, exclusive of her gratitude for 
being saved from a cruel and dangerous accident) 
was so affected at his evident suffering, as' well as the 
proof it gave of his eager desire to save her, that after 
venting a little shriek, she sank into her chair, and 
burst into tears. 

Every one of these tears was delicious to the heart 
of Tremaine. His pain was forgotten; he would 
have suffered it twenty times over, to have purchased 
the rich reward, the voluptuous pleasure of one of 
these tears. 

Evelyn, who knew a burn was a very bad thing for 
the body, whatever mental consolations attended it, 
without staying to thank him for saving his dear 
Georgy, ran out of the room, in search of vinegar, 
with which he returned unfortunately too soon for 
this history to record the soft, tender, and grateful 
things, which would have been uttered, had the 
Doctor not found the vinegar, before either of the 
otlier parties had found their tongues. 

Georgina indeed could not speak for many mi- 
nutes ; but she looked her thanks in a manner to 
surpass all the words she could have used— which 
indeed were very few. Evelyn, after ringing for 



Mrs. Margaret, and being actively employed in 
directing a bath for Tremaine's hand, said some- 
thing about tlie eternal obligation both himself and 
daughter were under to him. But Tiemaine diB- 
cUtimed all thanks; assuring him, and looking at 
Georgina witii an eyo sparkHng with pleasure at her 
safety, that if his blood instead of his skin had been 
the price of saving lier from danger, he would wil- 
lingly have shed it. 

" I believe you," said Evelyn, " and Georgy does 
too, only I see she is too much overcome to tell you 
»." 

In fact, Georgina was making sad work of it, en- 
deavouring with her maid to wrap up one of his 
hands in a handkerchief steeped in vinegar. But she 
made so many blunders in tying and untying, that 
she did no good. 

" You had better leave him to Margaret," cried 
Evelyn. 

" I believe so," said Georgina, " and I believe I 
had better run away, for I am unfit to be here ; only 
if Mr. Tremaine thinks I can ever forget what he has 

suffered for me " 'Twas all she could say; 

but in her chamber, her heart said a great deal, in 
that language which the good, the generous, and the 
sensible alone can speak, or at least understand ; that 
language which, when it proceeds from virtuous feel- 
ing, and not mere weakness, is the favourite one of 
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heaven ; in short, " tears such as Angels weep,*' cafflc 
to the relief of the oppressed Georgina, 

Even Mrs. Winter could not blame those tears, 
though they occasioned some Uttle alarm to her pre- 
sent views. For that prudent person, who — though 
not a Demoivres, knew how to calculate chances hi 
life — was fearful that Tremaine^s wounded hand would 
certainly be preferred to the sound one of Lord St 
Clair, if both were offered ; and as she knew there 

* 

could be no chance of presiding at Woodington, 
while on the other hand all Mount St. Cliur was open 
before her, her sympathies for the accident that bad 
befallen Tremaine were by no means so pure and un- 
mixed as those of her mistress. 

When therefore she followed Georgina to her 
chamber, and found her in an arm chair, melted in 
tenderness, she began with, <* La ! Ma am, I wonder 
how you can take on so for a little bum or a scald. 
The squire says himself it is just nothing at all ; and 
I**m sure it is nothing but what any one would have 
done for you, let alone the squire, who is so much 
obliged to master and you, for keeping him from 
moping himself to death." 

Georgina, who was in no humour to encourage this, 
made no direct reply ; but after a pause, and as if in 
soliloquy with herself, rather than talking to her maid, 
exclaimed, " I know not who else would have done 
this for me but my father.**' 
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" But I do,'* cried Mrs. Margaret, as if mvited to 
give her opinion. ** Thete is not a servant in the house 
who would not have done it for so good a lady ; but 
if you must have gentlefolks to be burned for you, I 
think I know one, not far off, who would give his 
crownet and his estate into the bargain, though per- 
haps not so large as Squire Tremaine's ^ 

** Winter," interrupted Georgina, with unfeigned 
surprise, *^ what can you be talking about ?** 

** Why, what to be sure, returned Margaret, " but 
what everybody is talking about— —My lord at the 
Mount there, who is quite as handsome, and much 
younger, (indeed I thinks the squire grows older and 
older every day,) and would be scalded to death in 
every bone of his skin to save your little finger.** 

** My lord too," continued the dame, finding that 
her mistress did not interrupt her, ^^ though so young, 

goes regularly to church ^that is, when he is in the 

country ; and both Mr. Martin and Mrs. Devil — (to 
be sure I always thought that the oddest name for a 
lady's woman that, ever I did hear) — ^Well, ma^am, 
they say my lord is the most generous, politest, du- 
tifullest son that ever was, and so dvil to Mr. Trip, 
though he is only a poor vicar, not at all hke my 
master, you know ma'am, that he is always riding 
with him when down — a sure proof that he has a 
great r^ard for the church." 
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<^ Margaret,'* sud G^orgina, whose thoughts could 
stray no longer, *^ what can all this mean ?" 

^^ Mean !" cried Margaret, *^ ah ! to be sure your 
ladyship knows better thanuUie." 

" I protest I do not,'' answered Georgina. 

^* What la ! ma^am,'' continued the maid, " it. is 
the talk of all the two parishes, and others too, for 
what I know." 

"What? what? my good woman," asked her 
mistress, rising to return down stairs. 

** Why that your ladyship is to be Lady St, Clair, 
and my lord you know came last night." 

" And is this all ?" said Georgina coldly. It had 
the effect however of making her resume her chair, 
and seeing that her maid had finished the little busi- 
ness that brought her up stairs, she desired her to 
leave her, and acquaint her father, and Mr. Tremaine, 
if he asked, that she was much better. 

Georgina, left to herself, could not help pondering 
what she had just heard. Can it be, said she, that 
this foolish report is revived ? for she knew her name 
had been coupled some time before with that of St. 
Clair. Or is there really any thing more meant in 
Lady St. Clair's letter, than meets the eye ? At these 
words she took from her cabinet the letter she had 
lately received from her kinswoman, part of which 
was as follows : 
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" You know St Clair is soon coming. His amia- 
He littentions to me are the comfort of my age, 
and denote a goodness of heart seldom now seen 
among young men of his quality. What an admira- 
ble husband he would make, and what would I not 
give to see him settled with some amiable girl like 
yourself, leading a life so much to his taste as this 
place would afford ! I want indeed to tell you a secret 
about this.^' 

It concluded with announcing an intention to give 
a fSte on his arrival, and a request to " her pretty 
Geor^na*^ to come and assist in the planning of it. 

** Nonsense!" exclaimed Georgina, and tore the 
letter to jneces. Yet could she not prevent herself 
frotn thinking of Margaret'^s intimations; in doing 
which, with all her absorption in regard to another, 
and all her conviction that St. Clair could never sue* 
ceed were he even to court her, if any one imagine 
she did any thing that the very best girl of twenty in 
all the world would not have done, — why he and I 
have rend nature in different books. 

Recovered from the perturbations of the morning, 
she was about to rejoin her father and his guest, 
'wfaen she beheld them in the closest conference in the 
broad walk that led to the rookery fronting her win- 
dow. Tremaine's hand, by Evelyn's advice, was in a 
sling, and it touched Georgina to the heart to see i*^ 

tOL. It. p 
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What a moment for the Viscount to open the siege 
he meditated ! Yet so fortune contrived it, and so we 
are bound to relate it. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

A YOUNG NOBLEMAN OF GEEAT PROMISE. 



'* The eicelleDt'fcppery of the world«'* 

Shakspbars. 



Lord Viscount St. Clairjhad been bred at Eton, 
and afterwards at Cambridge. At the first of these 
he learned to construe most of the odes of Horace ; 
at the last, he took an honorary degree. He after- 
wards travelled into Greece and Italy, with a gen- 
tleman whose expenses he paid, and who published 
his tour in a thick quarto, in which my lord's name 
was mentioned not less than seven or eight times. On 
his return, he began to collect a library, and filled a 
large room with curious editions, and specimens of 
the antique from Athens. Being of an active dis- 
position, he had not time to cultivate his Utararj 
taste, but made up for it by a very laborious atten- 
tion to politics, and for the first three months of hii 
first session in the House of Commons never missed 
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a division, — in which he voted always with the minis- 
try, and was more than mice appointed a teller. 
EniholdeDed by this success, he the next session 
volunteered moving the address ; but being of very 
independent principles, and moreover having been 
rather impertinently rallied by liis companions at the 
clubs in St. James's Street (lo all of which he be- 
longed,) on his devotion to the court, he the very 
next day voted against his friends, to shew his inde- 
pendence, and continued to do so ever afterwards. 

All this created for him considerable reputation ; 
and bis table for the rest of that session was covered 
with political pamphlets, many of them " from the 
■ulhor." 

There is no saying to what this career might not 
have led ; but his father dying, and having acquired 
a taste for architecture in his travels, he pulled down 
the Gothic mansion at St. Clair, and built up a hand- 
■onie Italian villa in its stead. During this time he 
made a collection of all the hooka upon architecture 
that had been published for the last hundred yeara, 
moflt of the plates of which he actually inspected. 
He also betook himself to planting, and understood 
Bishop Watson's calculation on the value of larches 
perfectly well. 

It is seldom that a person dedicated to ambition, 
literature, and the arts, embraces amusements requir- 
ing violent personal exertion ; but being of a veiy 
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versatile geiiius, Lord St. Clair became a member of 
the Leicestershire hunt, and at length (havmg entered 
several horses at Newmarket) of the Jockey Club. 

Still there was wanting something to the univer- 
sality of his reputation ; And a nobleman of celebrity 
having just then broke with her, he formed a ^* liai- 
son,^' rather ^^ dangereuse,*^ with a certain Pauline, 
who was at that time at the pinnacle of fashion. 
This f^ving his mother some uneasiness, to whom he 
was always particularly dutiful, (visiting her and his 
new house the first of every September,) he had the 
greatness and piety to give up his mistress, at a con- 
siderable expense indeed, though after a calculation 
which only did honour to his skill both in figures and 
self-knowledge. By tlie first of these he found he 
could get rid of the lady for little more than one 
year's purchase ; by the last, that it had been some 
time since he had not cared a farthing about her. 
But this being accidental, and at any rate not known 
to all the world, did not at all diminish his character 
iis an excellent son. 

All this made him, as was natural, a very consider- 
able person ; and being now eight-and-twenty, and 
blessed with a suitable fortune, everybody had begun 
U\ speculate upon the lady he would marry. Nay, 
thore were many bets upon it at Whitens. Some of 
^5\\^' pointed at the family of a noble peer, high in 
JffCC} merely because our viscount was in opposition : 
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ail anomaly which has in facti much to the credit of 
our liberality of manners, become exceedingly in 
fashion. Others, again, propounded an opinion that 
he had either too much impetuosity, or too much in- 
difference, to be within any speculation at all as to 
marriage ; and tliat, if he married, he would commit 
matrimony, as he had every thing else- 
Such was St. Ciair. If Geurgina should marry 
him now after all ! 



CHAP. XXXVII 

IS WHICH THE AUTHoa GETS CONFUSJ 



" Tlwre it sucb confusion ia my poncr 






^p Akd why should Georgina not marry th« Vis- > 
count ? We have said he had a good person ; nay, 
he was handsome, and with that thorough look of 
gentlemanly nonchalance, which, like the fine breed- 
ing of the Somersets, must be born with a man, and 
is not to be acquired. Let no one from this imagine 
that uoncludance and fine breeding^ 
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tbings. They are as different as French from Its 
music, or as radicalism from patriotism. 

Still, why should she not ? He wad young as well 
as handsome ; hod a forluoe unimpaired, and, accord- 
ing to the maxims of the world, had absohitply no 
vice. To be sure he was said to have been refused 
by a certain Lady Elcatior Glentworth, the daughter, 
as was hinted, of one of the ministers. But I never 
could make that out ; and besides, having gone (with- 
out knowing why, except that he was laughed at,) 
headlong into opposition, the offer, if made, wo* 
thought to have been only with a view to return lo 
his old political connection, and no one could susp 
this with Miss Evelyn. 

Then why should she not accept him ? — But I 
bless me ! the offer has not yet been made. It I 
strange how I hurry things ; though perhaps for fl 
once, not much ; for, with whatever intention, 1 
he is at this moment, ringing at Evelyn's gate i 
all his might. 

His entrance was announced to Georgina by the 
faithful Margaret, while a footman set out in qucal 
of her father, who was walking with Tremaine among 
the rooks, and engaged with that gentleman in ■ 
pointed conversation about this identical peer. Geor- 
gina was thinking of him above stairs, and Mrs. 
Margaret below. The deuce is in it, if I have not 
disposed things with all possible concomitant inte- 
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tee ts to give importance to his visit, whatever mig}it 
I its object, 
^hat object was in effect, the most solemn and 
tattt that a human being could propose to 
f in life. It was neither more nor less than 
t offer his hand to Miss Evelyn, either through her 
, or to herself at once, as opportunity might 
arise. 

Now what a charming chapter might be written 
upon this subject I for how many thousand ways are 
there, al! of them equally interesting, in which this 
great question may be propounded, and in how 
many corresponding thousand ways may it not be 
received ! 

It may be done sitting, standing, or singing, laugh- 
ing or crying, walking, in a carriage, or on horseback, 
in a drawing-room, or at a ball, (this last very fre- 
quent and efficacious,) or at a dinner, or in the open 
air, I remember it once in a shower of rain, in which 
the lover having seized his mistress's hand, she had 
no alternative but to accept him, or get wet through. 
She chose the first. Tiiis was a dangerous experi- 

fat, because the shower might have extinguished 
flame on both sides. 
[ have knovra it in writing, by inuendo, in a copy 
verses, which might be taken or not, as the par- 
ties pleased. This mode is most convenient, because 
if you are refused, you may swear you meant nothing; 
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fiir poetry is fidicui, and the lady gets only the im- 
putation of vanity for her pains. 

Then, again, it may be done boldly, or sheepishlyi 
The last seldom succeeds, except tfa^» has beoi s 
previous tuition by the mamma, who thinks the ofo 
a gpood one. 

There is your confident mannftiVT>(aflten good;) 
your tender manner, (sometimes better;) or your 
careless, indifferent manner; (this last very doubtful, 
except the lady is vcay much bent upoa it herd^ 
and then any manner will do.) 

Now what was Lord St. Claire's manneir ? 

But I must really miopt a slower method, xir I 
shall never get through my fkcu. My digxiesdonfln 
the modes, bowev^ instructive and entertaiwg u it 
regards my leader, was impolitic as it regards mysdi^ 
for I have two lovers on my hands at the same time; 
and while St. Glair is oi&ring in the drnwing-room, 
Tremaine is offeriog in the rookery ; and Georgina^s 
doubts and hesitations, and her father's arguments, 
and old Lady St Clair'^s representations, and dams 
Margaret^s persuasions, thicken so fast upon mei 
that, like Lawyer Dowling, I may assert that if I 
could cut myself into twenty pieces, I could at this 
instant find empbyment for them all. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

HOW to MAKE AN OFFKH. 



" What fojly I commit I dedicate to you." 

Shakspbarb. 



A FEW pages hack we left Lord St. Clii^r riuging 
at the gate of Evelyn Hall. Now whether from the 
agitations o£ the Eioming about Tremaiue, or the 
hints in old Lady St. Clair*s letter, or the nior^; 
than hints of her waiting woman, certiun it is that 
Greor^ina was quite in a tremor when she heard she 
had been asJced for foy this distinguished person. 

** We shall now see who is shiUy shally/' said 
dame Margaret, as her mistress left h^ to go down 
stairs. 

The yisoount, to do him justice, was very much 
at his ease, and succeeded in making Georgina 
foel so toa The weather, Newmarket, a fete at 
Cark(»i: House, and a fancy ball at the Opera House, 
were talked of with as much volubility, intermixed 
with bons mots of Beaumont, as if he had come 
with no design to talk of any thing else. Thi^ 
greatly relieved Georgina, who began to laugh at 
herself for her own suspicions ; v«\\etv, civXtv ;j\>if>^\. 

r 3 
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twenty minutes* conversAtion, the servant, who had 
gone in quest of her fatheis returning witti an a^ 
count that he absolutely could not find him, the 
Viscount got up to take his leave, and while Geor- 
gina was standing to do the honours, with exactly 
the same manner, voice, and countenance in which 
he had been entertaining her, only as if he had 
suddenly recollected something of importance, he 
observed to her, " By the way, my dear Miss Evelyn, 
my mother wishes sadly to see you upon an aifair 
of consequence, in which my own happiness is ma- 
terially concerned ; and as she cannot come to you, 
may I have the honour to think you will have the 
goodness to call upon her in your next ride ? " 

Georgina assured him she had always great ^plea- 
sure in calling upon Lady St. Cl^r. " I suppose," 
said she, " it is to talk about the fete she announced 
in a letter I lately received from her ?^' 

" Something more than that, I assure you,'' re- 
turned the Viscount ; " something in truth that has 
brought me all the way from London ; and I have 
told you,'' added he, with easy confidence, and 
squeezing her hand, which he had touched as if in 
taking leave, " my own happiness or unhappiness is 
most materially concerned in it." 

If this were an offer, as it was the first, beautiful 
as she was, that Georgina had ever received, no 
wonder she did ivox. -vmdet^Xaxvd vt. Had it been 



Fexplidt, she would have known how to answer 
As it was, il was at least ambiguous; and being so 
little practised in acquired manners, (particularly, 
dandy manners,) we must not be surprised if she 
coluured, felt awkward, and knew not what to say. 

My lord, whose ease never left liim, was delighted. 
He attributed it all to the dazzling nature of the 
intimation he had made ; thought it the best proof 
of success ; and could almost have expressed a rap- 
ture on the occasion, but that the effort of feigning 
what one does not feel is too much for real dan- 
dyism to undertake. He therefore contented him- 
Belf with saying, " I see I have agitated you, which 
I assure you does me a great deal of honour ; but 
I hope an interview with Lady St. Clair will settle 
all to your satisfaction ; and perhaps you will now 
thauk me for leaving you, only I hope soon to see 
you again." 

At these words he lifted her passive hand, which 
in her surprise, and totally unconscious of it, she 
bad allowed him to retmn, and pressed it to his lips ; 
then thinking, what was indeed true, that he had 
made a prodigious exeruon, he opened the drawing 
room door, at which they had been standing all this 
lime, and switching his hoots with a hurried step 
till he reached his horses, he rode home and dohghted 
his mother with an account that he had been ac- 
cepted s 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
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^ IWInitt yon wfmnk doOi lack smm geoAlenefli, 

" Aod time to speak U la.'* 

Shakspbarb. 



It U I think high time to return to Tremainei 
Mrhom we left with his hand in a sling, walking witk 
liis friend to the rookery, in which they were sought, 
but not found, by Roger the footman. 

Evelyn was for many minutes full of Tremaine's 
kindness in having saved his dear child's person at 
the expense of his own. 

*' I confess," said he, ** I should not have liked to 
have seen poor Georgy so hurt as she must have 
been, judging from the pain you have suffered; yet 
believe me I would much rather have been the 
person to have saved her myself." 

'^ And believe me,'' answered Tremaine, *' I am 

more rejoiced than I can tell you, that you were 
not." 
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It was not that I'reniaine was proud, or vaiii, or 
boastful, on tliis occasion. He did iiot £eel an inch 
taller, nor was his heart iuflateil in a single vesicle 
ibe more for it. He was neither fier, orgueilleux, 
nor glorieux, nor even avanlageux, at his good fi»- 
tune, as a Frenchman would have been. Yet there 
was an £ur of happy tenderness about him. No; he 
would not have parted witli the satisfaction of having 
lamed himself for a considerable time, in saving the 
moHt beautiful person in tlie world, for all that the 
world could have given him, except that person 
herself. 

Evelyn was not only surprised but overpowered 
by tlie warmth of feeling his friend had just exhi- 
bited ; so that before he could make any reply, 
Tremaine had exclaimed, somewhat abruptlyT— 

" She has certainly the most beautiful hand and 
arm that ever belonged to woman !" 

Evelyn did not perceive the concatenation of ideas 
by which this exclamation had been produced, at a 
moment when the hand and arm of the lady were not 
at all in question, but observed — " It is well my 
daughter does not hear you ; for though I believe she 
has as little vanity as is reasonable for her sex, I know 
no ^rl of twenty that could stand this." 
^*' Would she were thirty !" said Treniaine, and 

fted on. 
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She 18 very much obliged to you, and I too^" ob- 
lerved Evelyn ; ** but ten years are a gift of winch I 
am now not at all ambitious.'^ 

" Then I wish I were Lord St. Clair," said Tre- 
maine. 

** Nay, now I cannot understand you,'' answered 
Evelyn. 

" Then, my friend," rejoined Tremaine at once, 
as if catching at the opportunity — *^ with all your 
penetration, your learning, and observation, you are 
not so lead as I thought you in the human heart. Is 
it possible you do not know that I have long loved 
your daughter — loved her to distractUm ?*' 

" How long have you known it yourself ?** asked 
Evelyn. 

** I believe ever since I first saw her ; but last night 
to a certainty, when I was told that St. Clair had 
proposed to her." 

" The secret then is out," observed Evelyn, recol- 
lecting Lady St. Clair's letter. 

^' Good heaven ! he has then proposed to her, 
and been accepted ! Her agitations in the gar- 
den this morning, — your visit. — Ah ! it is all clear to 



me." 



" I wish it were so to me,*' answered Evelyn, " but 
to me it is all darkness, darkness not even visible. I 
know nothing of St. Clair." 
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•Nor that he would be accepted if he were to 
offer?" 

" That I cannot pretend to say." 
" Good God !" cried Tremaine, *' could you not 
tell whether he would be accepted or refused?" 

" As I am not the person to be married," replied 
Evelyn, "I could not." 

" Would you then leave it all to your daughter?" 
*• Most assuredly." 
" I am lost !" exclaimed Tremaine. 
** It is at least time you should find yourself," re- 
turned Evelyn. " But at present, my good and dear 
friend, you are too much agitated forme to make you 
out. Let us turn to this walk which leads to your 
spring. I little thought it could be at any time, still 
lees so soon, the scene of another conversation, if pos- 
sible more interesting than llial of yesterday." 

" Yesterday ! ah ! I shall nevLT forget it," said 
Tremaine. 

" I trust not," replied his friend, " but our present 
subject — " 

'• Is very different ; and, alas ! as little likely to be 
satisfactory ." 

Tremaine then entered at large into his present 
subject ; made tlie whole confesaon of his long ob- 
servation of Georgina's character, his instantaneoui 
admiration of her beauty, the enchantment of her 
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mamifirs, the iznprefl@i<m of her idrtues^-Jbis jealpusy) 
his despair. 

Evelyn, with a heart full and ejres gUfiteQisg, ob» 
served be did not understand the adopticHi of tbe ksC 
two words. 

^ Why, I am not such a coxcomb to suppoie that, 
with such a disparity, of years, I caH be thought of at 
all, much less in comparison with St. Clair, who, what- 
ever you may think, has, I have reason to believe, a 
serious design to offer to Miss Evelyn.^ 

*' I wish," replied his friend, " this interesting mat* 
ter were half as free from difficulty in other points as 
it is on the score either of your age, or of Lord St. 
Clair's pretensions. That a girl does not usually 
give her affections to a man twenty years older thaii 
herself, I grant you ; as readily that she may be daz- 
zled by a coronet and a young and handsome fellow^ 
But Miss Evelyn is perhaps not of this class of fe- 
males, and will decide, I imagine, upon higher 
grounds than either the first or the last — than the last 
certainly/' 

*^ You allow then," cried Tremaine in alarm, 
" that the difference of years may have its natural 
effect ?'' 

" Can I dispute it, and speak as sincerely as 
usual?" answered Evelyn. " But at least my daugh- 
ter's tastes are not those of the many. Her education 
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in ^edusion and igpiorance of the world ; her oinnion 
of your accooipUshments ; her high sense of honour 
wherever she sees it ; not to mention her tensibility 
to ttie iltt^litions with which you distinguish her, and 
tb^ absence of all those attentions from others : all this 
mighl; give you chances even against our cousin of St 
Chpr^ whose trifling character I should be disappointed 
if she did not think herself above/' 

In uttering these words, the Doctor erected hia 
chest, aad brefithed quic)i«r ; fiir to sajr truth, there 
was but one subject on which he had what may be 
oaU^ pride-^s daughter, Car whom, in point of mere 
iQi^ or foKtwmf no poiqce on eacth he thought oould 
be too good. 

^e pleafifure eonceived by Tremaine at this was 
pixed* He was pleased with the tone in segard to 
S|u Clair ; he was not displeased with the tone in re» 
g«^ t9 himself. Yet not only it seemed there were 
dijfitaMes^ not eaoly to be got over, but some of the 
ideas brooded by the Doctor, as to the seduoon of 
her Ufe^ hsr ignorance of the world, and the dbsemce 
qi attentions from others, by no means flattered the 
deep rooted, and perfa^xs here not improper pride 
of our man of refinement. 

He walked on for some minutes without reply, 
during which, ideas of the most important kind 
drowded so fast upon him, that he could find no 
tongue to give them utterance. 
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' Yes," al last he exclaimed, " it is cei 
I true. Miss Evelyn lias seen little of the world ; of 
those societies of which she is formed to be the 
I ornament. There are few, none that caD de! 
I her; and of the few she might not reject, she 
' not even been where one could be found. If 
them, what chance have I ? If she 
not, could I even succeed, to what should I owe. 
success ?"" 

The Doctor, whose heart and head too were 
most aa full as his friend's, and who could at firel 
as little find vent for his thoughts, perceived from 
his knowledge of Tremaine, what string was now 
vibrating. It gave him, however, httle uneasiness; 
and he would willingly have compounded for Tre- 
maine's satisfying him upon other points, as wdh 
as he (the Doctor) could satisfy Tremaine upon tha^ 
Breaking silence, therefore, on his part, he ob- 
served that Tremaine seemed to pay but a poor ccfm- 
pliment to his daughter's rank in society, when be 
supposed her so ignorant. Then, in a lighter tone, 
he asked — " Has she not seen all Yorkshire ? And 
is there now such a difference between Yorkshiw 
and Grosvenor Square .■' 

Tremaine looked enquiringly, as if to make 
whether he could mean to rally on such a subject. 

•' Besides," continued he, " has slie not seen 
venor Square itself at Bellenden House ?" 
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My frient!," said Tremaiiie, *' you arc jesting, 
"Whicli I did not expect." 

" Less perhaps ihati you imagiae,"" returned Eve- 
lyn. " That there must be persons of infinitely more 
worth than Lord St. Clair, and Mr. Beaumont, et 
id genus omne, is I hope true ; yet you must con- 
fess yourself, they are men of the very first monde, 
and would be produced as very fair specimens of 
thi; generality of bachelors of fashion. Beaumont 
is besides generally considered as a man of natural 
abilities ; and our cou^n there, came home from 
Greece and Florence with the reputation of a young 
man of the greatest promise. Yet, if that were all, 
I would bid not only your own heart, but your own 
pride, which I perfectly well understand, not to be 
afraid." 

*' I thank you," replied Tremaine, " for so much 
comfort as this would give me (and iudeed it is Rot a 
little), that the ten years" advantage which St, Clair 
has over me could be done away. But all young men 
are not Si, Clairs." 

" Still less," returned Evelyn, " are they Tre- 
maines. In many high qualities, as well as accom- 
pUshments, they certainly are not ; and without these, 
I am mistaken if the freshest bloom of youth could 
touch my daughter's heart. Would to heaven every 
ibioff else were as suitable !^ 



^^ You agree then,^ said Tremaine, in scnoe ag^ 
lion, ^' that this sad disparity——^ 

** You still speak of disparity of years,^ observed 
Evelyn. 

'^ I do. Of what else woujd you have me speidc?^ 

^^ Alas !" returned his friend, and pressing the. am 
that was within his-^^^ would to heaven there was no 
other disparity!^ 

" What oan you possibly Q)fm P'' 

^^ I ipean all that a good fjath^r, or good young 
woqian, must mean, when they are not indiffnait to 
every thing beyond this world. I wish there were 
not sudi cruel disparities of c^nion upon all that c«i 
oooeem the v^ heart and soid of man-^al that ean 
belong to us in thi6 world or the next. With «idi 
dissimilitudes, or rather such fatal opposition betweea 
us as there is on these points, much as we love you, 
were you prince of the world, I tell you fairly, you 
would not succeed."" 

Tremaine was thunderstruck at these words. He 
had not expected them, had not contemplated their 
possibility, had not even thought of the case. He 
breathed thick and frequent ; and it was some time 
before he could recover his voice. His whole hc^ 
seemed blasted by what was totally unlooked ibr. 
Indeed, no young person, and no young person*8 
father or mother, that had ever engaged his atteo- 
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tion, bad ever thought of such a thing. He was 
confounded, and his eyes swam in a kind of gid- 
diness. , 

Evelyn pitied him from his heart, and not the less 
from seeing such a devoted attachment to his daugh- 
ter, that could the difficulty be got over, no match 
that the world could offer would have been half so 
agreeable to him. 

At length recovering sufficient voice, Tremaine 
made an effect to ask whether these were Miss Eve- 
lyn'*s sentiments as well as her father's ? 

" They are," said Evelyn. 

" You have then discussed the matter ?'^ observed 
Tremaine, with some shrewdness. 

The Doctor saw all die difficulty of his answer; 
but between difficulty and truth, he never had a 
choice. He therefore told him very fairly, that he had 
for some time perceived, if riot his attachment, yet at 
least that he treated and talked of Georgina as he 
did of no other woman; in short, quite enough to 
awaken a father's observation. 

"Nor will I conceal from you my uneasiness,^^ 
added he, " when I found I had more and more rea- 
son to suspect, in regard to your religious principles, 
what yesterday was so dreadfully corifirmed.'" 

" Say rather my no principles,'^ said Tremaine, with 
a sigh, "And yet,*" continued he, while a trani^ent 
gleam shot across his face, for which I will t^^* ^^ 
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tend to account — " wliy should this make you unea»y 
(Ml MisB Evelyn's account ?" 

" It would be gross affectation, nay, duplidty," 
replied Evelyn, " to say I do not understand you. 
You are welcome, tlierefore, to such pleasure as it 
may give you, to learn, that as a father I feared the 
impressions of those attentions, notwithstanding ^e 
dispai'ily which so alarms you," 

Tremaine'a countenance grew hghi. 

" But in justice to Geor^na," continued the 1 
tor, " I am also bound to say my fears are at an e 
for no mischief has been done." 

Tremaine's features fell again ; and lie ubscrvalt 
witii some distance in his manner — 

" You must have gone far with her, to come la 
this conclusion.'^ i~M 

To this Evelyn replied with prompt firmness- 
was my duly to examine her, and I did so." 

The conversation dropped for a few paces, i 
Tremaine resumed it, by asking, not without soint 
trepidation— 

*' Am I to understand then, that, except 1 
tenets, as you call them, Miss Evelyn " 

But he could get no farther. 

" My dear friend," said ills upright companion. 
" I need not point out to a mind like your'a, the in- 
justice, the imfairness, of tempting me to ^re ao 
opinion on this question; an opinion^ wliich, ta 



: for^l 



Tffhatever side it leans, must compromise me either 
with my daughter or my friend; and which, in re- 
j{ard to my daughter, cannot but end in compromiB- 
ing her deficacy.' 

'* Oh ! God forbid T ' said Tremaine. " 'Tis a 
delicacy on which there never was, and never can be 
a spot." 

" I hope 80 ; nay, I helieve so," observed Evelyn ; 
" nor can I do better than to leave it to its own keep- 
ing." 

'■ Any way then," said Tremaine, mournfully, 
" my doom is sealed." 

'* I have not said so," replied Evelyn. " On ilie 
ooDtrary, if it pleased Heaven to enlighten you to a 

»ense of its own truth " 

*' Wliat then ?" cried Tremaine, catching at these 
words. 

" Why then my daughter, {I mean no more,) is 
open to be woo'd ; and need I add a father's wishes 
that she may be won ?" 

Tremaine thanked him, but with less warmth of 
manner than usual, and continued many minutes in 
KJIence. 

*' You are displeased with me," said Evelyn after 
a pause. 

'* I have at least no right to be so," answered Tre^ 
maine. " I dare say you have done what every 
filtlier thinks himself bound to do." 
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*< I have done nothing,^ said Evelyn. 

'* Miss Eveljoi's feeling is then spontaneous ?^ 

<' Most assuredly." 

" But upon your representation that I was 

May I ask what was the character you gave* of me?" 

^^ You are unkind to put it in this w£iy/* replied 
his companion, ^< for well you know that but for 
those sad ojnnions, every feeling, widh, and even pre- 
judice is in your favour. But with my observation 
of your attentions, mean they what they might, I 
could not shrink from the duty of informing the 
daughter of my heart, of the wild overthrow of what 
I think one of the finest of minds, which has led you, 
while you acknowledge a creator, to deny his provi- 
dence, to believe that we perish like the beasts, and 
to live an unhappy infidel, instead of a reverent 
Christian." 

" Am I all this ?" said Tremaine with emo- 
tion. 

*' You have said it,**' answered Evelyn, ** and be- 
lieve me, it rent my very heart."*' 

" Good friend !'' cried Tremaine, " but what if 

these opinions were renounced, were changed 

should I then " 

" You would then be at liberty — that is, the field 
would be open.**** 

" But with what hope of success ?*" 

** I am not the person to decide." 
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<' Would you bid me despair ?" 

The conversadoii again stopped, and Tremaine fell 
into much thought; when, after some minutes int^- 
val, and assuming a veiy solemn air, in which there 
was more formality than he erer yet had shewn to 
his friend, he said, *^ Dotbar Evelyn, hitherto you 
have answered fcfr your daughter, in a matter on 
which you allow she alone must judge. Have you 
any objection to let her answer for herself?'^ 
. ** None in the world." 

*^ Then, though I perish, I will make the at^ 
tempt.'' 

A bell which was sometimes rung when Evelyn 
was in his grounds and particularly wanted, now 
b^gan to sound through the little dell formed by the 
river on whose banks they were walking ; and as the 
conversation seemed exhausted, Tremaine proceeded 
to let himself into the walk by the spring, which he 
had by that time reached ; and Evelyn returned to 
the house. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

AN AFFBOKT. 



" Touch me with noble anger." 

SHAX8PBARK. 



" Does Lord St. Clair then think that my girl i« 
to be had for asking, and for no other reason that I 
can discover but because he is a lord ? I trust he 
must shew far other pretensbns, as well as my lady 
his mother, my affectionate and admiring oouan 
here, as she calls herself. I imagine he must do 
something more than merely throw his handkerchief. 
His conduct is a downright aflPront. I believe in- 
deed he is only a silly fellow, but he must be made 
to know it.*" 

This last sentence was the last of a series, suffi- 
ciently angry to exhaust all the anger that Evelyn 
was master of. He had begun with a letter from 
Lady St. Clair in one hand, and another from her 
son in the otlier — striding in considerable agitation 
up and down the eating-room as soon as he had read 
these letters. 

It was they that had occasioned his recall from the 
brook side, by order of Georgina, who had also 
received a letter to the same import from Lady St. 
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Clair, which she bad read in her own chamber, where 
she now continued. 

'* Call Miss Evelyn down," said ihe Doctor, after 
ringing his bell, and resuming his perambulation of 
the ealing-rooni. " I protest I know not how to an- 
swer these letters." 

" You shall answer them for mc," continued he to 
his daughter as she «itered, " for you are the parly 
concerned." 

Georgina was thinking more of Tremune than 
either Liord St. Clair or liis mother. 

"Is Mr. Tremaine then gone home.'" asked she 
with some anxiety. *' I fear his hand and arm are 
much hurt." 

" He is a brave fellow," siud the Doctor, " and 
deserves you, with all his pride, much better than this 
silly Viscount." 

^^ Deserves me!" exclaimed Georgina, laying an 
emphasis on the word. 

"Aye! better than this promising boy, as I re- 
member he was called, though I neva" thought hun 
so, — and who would still I suppose be a promising 
boy, but that he has been several years a man." 

" My dear father, I know not what yoii mean by 
^ieaerves." 

■t Georgina knew very well what she wished 



e Doctor was still in tliought, and the poor girl, 
G 3 
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agitated to the extreme^ ventured to begin a question 
of the utmost importance to her heart. 

" Has Mr. Trenuune then " said Georgina, 

but she could get no farther 

^* Mr. Tremaine will speak for himself, and put all 
my Georgy^s firmness to the tnal."" 

This speech renewed all the palpitations of the 
early morning, from which, in truth, what had passed 
with Lord St Clair, and the letters just received, had 
by no means tended to recover her. Neither were 
they at all cured, by the warm and encouraging 
caresses of her father, who embraced and kissed her 
with fervour, and implored blessings on her head. 

" But these letters, my love V'* said Evelyn. 

Georgina would have much rather talked of Tre- 
maine. 

*' They seem to say that all is settled between you; 
though I can scarcely guess that he has been here, 
much less that he has talked to you on the subject. 
How such a result as he conceives has ensued, can 
have been brought about, baffles all my conjectures.' 

" And mine," said Georgina ; " nor am I yet re- 
covered from my astonishment at Lady St. Clair* 
understanding of it." 

" Has he even spoke to you ?^' asked Evelyn. 

" Spoken ! yes ; but to what purpose I should 
never have known, but for this letter, and a strange 
jaianner of taking leave of me " 
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then recounted nearly all that had passed ; 
which moved the Doctor to risibility rather than to 
nger; and he perhaps would have laughed aloud, 
but that this was forbidden by the thought of what 
awaited Trcmaine, and the sight of the first uneasy 
looks he had ever beheld in Iiis life on the coun- 
teaance of his sweet Georgy- 

' As it was, he could not help saying he was sure Si. 
Cliur would appeal to the Jockey Club, who would 
certainly condemn her to fulfil her enga^ment. 

" I am most distressed about it," said Georgina ; 

" I never meant, I could not even guess — — 

I waa vexed and surprised, nay alarmed at his 
manner in leaving me ; I wanted indeed all ray dear 
father's support." 

She then recounted (and coloured violently as she 
did it,) that he had suddenly kissed her hand, in 
token, as she now found, that he was accepted. 

" Coxcomb ! or rather poor shallow fellow," 

8^d Evelyn, with some anger ; " yet he is the hero of 
Lady Gertrude's circle, thinks Beaumont a man of 
firsUrate abilities, and is thought by many the orna- 
ment of White's." 

The Doctor's anger soon evaporated. 

" Be at ease, my love," said he, after a pause: "a 
quarter of an hour's ride, and five minutes talk, will 
•et all this right. AVe must expect to bo abused, 
grtainly misrepresented:" then seeing his daughter 
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downcast, he told her to dieer up, for those whooooU 
abine her could only he found among the wicked. 

Georgina assured him, and her ttsurance was tnt^ 
that OS loi^ as she possessed his approbation, and her 
own conscience did not accuse her, the opinion of 
persons who could not be infionned would give her 
]ittle trouble. 

She saw her father thai mount hur horse, and lide 
for jthe second time that day to St. Clair^ without 
much trouble of mind. But though her eye pursued 
him from her window till he was out of s%ht, her 
thoughts were at Woodington. 



CHAP. XL. 

HOW TO BSAR A BKFTJSAL. 



'' This weak impress of love, Is as a figure 
'< Trenchtxi in ice, wbieb with an hour's heat 
'' Dissolves to water, aod doth lose its fonn.'^ 

" Beio; a maid, yet rosy'd over 

'* With the virgin crimson of modesty." 

Shakspsarb. 



Evelyn, with the decision that belonged to him, 
saw not only the exact state of what had passed 
between St. Clair and his daughter^ but that ever; 
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minute was of importance in removing an error, 
which, if long unreraoved, might become highly mis- 
chievous. He therefore pushed on, and was luckily 
at the gate of Villa St. Cliur juat as its owner in his 
j»Et-chariot and four was driving out of it to Evelyn 
Hall. To do my lord juatice, the complacency of 
his features amounted almost to elation, at the sight 
of what he thought his future father-in-law, coming 
to convey his daughter's consent and his own joy. 

Evelyn, however, as soon as he had dismounted, 
took him by the arm, and trusting to his superiority 
in age, having in truth often had him on his knee as 
a child, hurried him into a private walk, and rushing 
in medias res, told him he was come to clear up some 
unfortunate mistakes, wliich he would trust to his 
candour to for^ve. 

The Viscount almost actually changed counte- 
nance at this intimation. 

" I hope, my dear Sir," he exclaimed, " I can't 
have been misunderstood. I endeavoured to be as 
explicit as possible." 

" Your letters certiunly were so," replied Evelyn 
" but your interview as certainly not." 

** I told Miss Evelyn my happiness or unhappiness 
was concerned," rejoined the Viscount ; " and when 
a young lady hears tliat, and does not reply, surely 
c'cst une affaire arrangee." 
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^M am afraid our country manners :do not keep 
pace with yours in town, if that is the way the thing 
is understood there. 

'^ I can only say,^^ replied the Viscount, '^ that 
many a man in town has been called out for not ful- 
filling words much less explicit" 

He said this with even emotion^ but whether of 
love or resentment seemed problematical. 

" My dear lord," cried Evelyn, "^^ you. are to con- 
sider that the object you have thus honoured is a 
mere country ^1; and though not beneath your 
notice, if I may be permitted to say so, being indeed 
your kinswoman, and not uneducated or unaccon^ 
plished, — "" 

St. Clair stopped, and seemed to listen with a sort 
of sullenness^ when at length assuming an air of ex- 
quisite hauteur, keeping his body straight, but bowing 
his head as low as that position would admit — 

" Am I to understand," said he, " that my pro- 
posals are declined ?" 

^' What can I say ?" returned Evelyn, a little 
moved on his part. " I have told you I came to ex- 
plain a mistake ; but I trust you will not give me the 
pain of thinking you offended." 

" If Miss Evelyn is indeed such a novice, so totally 
ignorant of the forms of society, I know not what to 
say to her behaviour," replied St. Clair ; " but surely 
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lie catmot have heard of wliat sacrifices I have 
ide for her — sacrifices wliich even you, my good 
jclor, may probably be surprised at." 
■ " I coofess I have not heard of them," said 
pvelyn. 

* Surely you must have heard of my attentions to 
idy Gertrude Bellenden, and I can only say that 

" here he hesitated. 
' That she accepted you ?" asked Evelyn. 
' Pretty nearly so, for I had actually made up ray 
pmind to offer to her." 

' Which you concluded was the same thing ?" 
" Undoubtedly," answered St. Clair. ', 

'• My dear lord," returned Evelyn, " I hope it is 
not yet too late." 

" I trust not," replied the peer, rdaxing into 
carelessness and quickening his pace. " Coantry 
ladies I see are strange creatures, and I was wrong 
to come down on such an errand. But in fact my 
mother was to blame for it all." 

" I am sorry for it," observed Evelyn ; then seeing^ 
his companion quickening his pace still more, and* 
assuming more and more carelessness, even so as to' 
pick up a pebble, and throw it at some swans in a 
neighbouring sheet of water. 

" My good lord," cried Evelyn, " I am glad to' 
•ee this contretems is not of much consequence 
you." 

a3 
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<< Not tbe least in the worlds replied t\» V\B' 
eount ** I have been misled l^ my motber ; and 
really, to please her as much as mysdf, resdlyed to 
idiew Miss Eveljrn the preference to Lady G^trude: 
which, give me leaye to tell you/^ added he, diawuig 
up his fine tall figure, ^ I thought no coimnoii inark 
c^ attachment" 

*^ I think so too," observed Eveljm, <^ and we are 
proportionably your debtors* But presuming on our 
old acquaintance, may I ask, was your love for Lady 
Gertrude exceedmgly great ?** 

" As great as a man usually feels for a pn^)er and 
eligible wife.'' 

^^ May I go on to ask, when this love was aban- 
doned ?" 

" I know not that it ever was abandoned, only I 
loved Miss Evelyn more, as I think I have proved." 

" Believe rae, Miss Evelyn will be fully sensible 
of the obligation she is under to you, but "^ 

" But my proposals are declined. No more needs 
be said ; you are the best judges of what alliance will 
suit you best ; and I wish Miss Evelyn a higher and 
better partieP 

Had this been said with any thing like a feeling 
of mortification or concern, Evelyn would have been 
moved at it, and attempted something soothing in 
reply. But upon looking into the Viscount's face, 
he could see little there but pride struggling to con- 
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ceal what he evidently felt as an aflfront. As to 
love, much more wounded love, there was not a 
feature of it ; and it decided Evelyn to take his 
leave, without even an attempt to conciliate him. 
They returned therefore to tlie house, where Eve- 
lyn's horse was still waiting, which mounting, the 
Viscount took leave of him with the very stiffest 
condescension, and instantly getting into the carriage 
which had also been waiting, threw himself into a 
comer of it, after ordermg it, in Evelyn's hearing, 
to drive to Beilenden House. 

I You will not have the sin of murder on your 
,'' continued he to Geoi^na, after be had told 
her what had passed. " He bears the willow gal- 
lantly. How can I pity yoti enough for refusing a 
ooronet and such devoted affection at the same time.'' 



CHAP. XLI. 



A 1-ttEPAnATION. 



"Iflhattliy bent (if love bi 
" Thj puriioie oiarriiige, si 
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I never had a thought of the one or the other.^ 
laid Georgma. 

" Lady Gertrude will think differentlj,^ observed 
her father. 

^^ I shall be glad if she does, for they seem to be 
more suited to each other than I should have been 
to him, or Lady Gertrude to — .** a agh stopt 
what she was going to say. 

Evelyn looked at her, and soon perceived where^ 
abouts she was. She had by no means recov^ed 
the events of the morning. 

A more critical, and indeed more painful task now 
awaited him, and poor Georgina was destined to 
hear of a conversation of £Eur moi'e consequence to 
her peace. Evelyn offered to defer it till the next 
day, and at any rate proposed to her to take time to 
rally her scattered spirits. But she begged him to 
proceed then. 

" Suspense, I think,'' said Georgina, " will only 
make me worse." 

The Doctor thought so too, and sitting down by 
her on her own sopha, (for it was in her little dress- 
ing-room he had sought her when he returned from 
St. Clair,) he took her hand, and with many a caress, 
suited to the support which he saw she wanted, com- 
municated to her the whole substance of what had 
passed with Tremaine. To his astonishment he 
found that it did not give that affliction to Georgina's 
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feelings whicli he had expected. The Doctor was 
indeed rather past the age of love. He was too 
acute, however, not to perceive at once the reason for 
that absence of sorrow, If I may not rather say that 
accession of pleasure, which the first part of his com- 
munication threw over the whole countenance of his 
daughter. She at first indeed looted down upon 
the hand that was fast grasped in her''s, while he was 
speaking; her bosom heaved with agitation, she 
blushed " celestial rosy red ;" and I question if the 
angel to whom those charming words were applied, 
could have looked more beautiful or more Iiappy. 
At Icngtii, as her father went on, a dimpled smile of 
iueSable sweetness fit up her lovely features, and she 
hid lier face on Evelyn's shoulder, as if she would 
have concealed her emotion even from herself. Then 
iu a hesitating voice, in which however a man of 
much less penetration than her parent could have 
discerned that here was as much of pleasure as of 
any other feeiing, she exclaimed, 
^^L ♦' Ob.' my dear father, at least then he loves me." 
^^KlPoor Evelyn, whose heart was su&taining a con- 
^^Bm from other thoughts, had not calculated upon 
^f|ps first impression. He had only looked to the 
^BiiiKem that would be occa^oned by the principles I 
rf Tremaine ; and be felt startled, and not loo happy , 
At seeing his daughter so moved. But the Doctor, I 
as I have said, was past the age of tove. J 
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" True, my dearest prl," retamed he; " nor will 
I ooDoeal either £rom you or myself the pleasure of 
thiaking that in this our friend's feelings are cod- 
mstent with his conduet ; that he has not attempted 
to trifle either with you or with me/' 

" He never could," observed Greorgina in a low 
voice. 

<' His honour is like pure gold," continued Eve- 
lyn, ^^ nor do I believe there is the smallest sophism 
tication in his feelings. He loves you, in short, as I 
would wish you to be beloved. Bu t " 

*^ Alas I my dearest father," replied G-eorgina 
chan^ng from all her happiness. ^^ T know what that 
bid would mean — ^bis principles are insuperable, aiid 
the gate for ever closed— none but the Almighty can 
open it :" and she gave a sigh that seemed to shake 
her very heart. 

" What if you could do it yourself?" said Evelyn : 
" he means to seek you." 

" To seek me ?" * 

" Yes ! he asked if you thought as I did, and I 
told him yes." 

" You did right," said Georgina mournfully. " But 
why then seek me ?'^ 

*^ He thought he had a right to be answered from 
your own lips, and I could not but allow it." 

** My dearest father, you are always most just — ^bul 
believe me this interview wiU be painful.**' 
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The entrance of Margaret with a note to her mas- 
ter, interrupted this conversation. It was from Tre- 
mame, requesting permission, at her own time, to 
wait upon liis daughter. If ever the warm fancy, that 
*' the body thinks," seemed as if it could be realized, 
it was at that moment, in the person of the lovely 
Georgina. The blush of agitating interests stnick 
her father almost as much as it would Treraaine him- 
self, had he been present ; nor are we positive tliat 
this lovely blush, indicating so many contending feel- 
ings, was absolutely without tlie expression of plea- 
sure : for say what we will, the impression of being be- 
loved where we wish to be so, will throw a ray of gold 
over the darkest disappointment, and mingle sweet- 
ness with a draught, otherwise as bitter as gall. 

God help thee, Georgina ! thou never wert made to 
taste of gall ; nor willingly shouldst thou be nourished 
with any thing but the nectar of heaven. And oh ! 
that heaven in its mercy keep far from that dear and 
innocent heart the storm of affliction, with which 

its wisdom it sometimes tries the purest uf its fa- 
ites ! 

"And what shall I say to him, my girl?" asked 
Evelyn. 

'* Advise me," said Georgina. 

" I think to-morrow," returned her father, " to- 
morrow will be the best lime. You have to-day had 
too many agitations of different kinds not to stand in' 
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need of repose. You will have dme to recollect and 
compose yourself, for what will I know be a trial to 
you." 

** To-morrow let it be,*** said G^r^na. 

Eveljm then left her, to answer Tremaine's note ; 
and Gleorgina, locking her chamber door, feU upon 
her knees in a recess of the room, and poured forth 
her heart to a higher friend, protector, and guide, than 
even the one who had just quitted her. She implored 
to be enlightened and strengthened ; to be led into 
the right path, and kept in it : and she rose with half 
the benefit already conferred, from the mere act of 
having asked it. 



CHAP. XLII. 

VERY WARM. 



''All made of passion^ and all made of wishes, 
*< AH a JoratiOD, duty, and observance, 
*< AUhumbIeDes9,all patience, and impatience, 
'*AU purity, all trial." 

Shakspbare. 



Evelyn had asked Tremaine to breakfast, preli- 
minarily to the interview he had sought with hit 
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daughter ; and the fluttering heart of Geor^na had 
to sustain both agitation, disappointment, and relief, 
when, after a loud ringing at tlie gate, not Trem^ne 
but her friend Careless entered the room. 

Perhaps it was the only time in her life when she 
was not glad to see him; and yet for the moment, a 
sensation of relief accompanied his approach. 

" Did you expect me ?" said Careless, eyeing the 
breakfast things, and seeing three covers. "If you did, 
you must have liad the second sight, for I did not 
know myself I was coming liere till five minutes ago." 

" And what has produced us the sudden honour ?" 
asked Kvelyn. 

•' Why, to find out truth, if I can, among a pack 

of lies," said Jack, taking a chair ; " but I see 

nothing but plates and cups," added he, getting up 



again: 



where the devil is the cold beef ? and who 



rve you coming V" 
" Mr. Tremiune breakfasts here," said Evelyn. 
" He is always here, I think," cried Jack. "Well, 
80 mucli the better for him," and he looked slily at 
Georgina. " And now I th'mk of it, it is vast con- 
venient, for a good many of the lies, or the truth, or 
both mayhap, are about him." 

The new custom of Georgina's cheeks here found 
plenty of employment; and Careless, whom she had 
been used to set upon and mislead in very sport, just 



as she plened, now for the first time mher Hfe seemed 
a redoubtable being to her. 

^^ Let us hear your gossip before he arrives,^ said 
Evelyn. 

*^ You shall,^ answered Careless ; ^* but now I 
think on% it is not much about him, but as old Qui 
Tam would say, only ccdlateraL*^ 

Ge(N-gina felt greatly relieved. 

" Then who is your prindpal ?'' cried Eveljrn. 

^^ You ; and that* s the reason I came ; and yet not 
so much you^as you,'^ and he looked again at Geor- 
gina. 

The poor ^1 was again as red as scarlet ; but Jack 
iigain correcting himself, exclaimed, ^* after all, it is 
most about your kinsman St Clisdr.'* 

^^ Proceed,^' said the Doctor, with some impa- 
tience. 

" Why, they say (but them bucks never know their 
own minds,) that he came down on purpose to run 
away with Georgy, for which, if she had been base 
enough to leave Yorkshire, I would have cut her off 
with a shilling. Nay, but the old woman, his mother, 
said so herself, to the old Swish, who tucks her up of 
a night, and worms every thing out of her ; and she 
told it to some one who told it '' 

^' To your Becky,'^ interrupted the Doctor. 

" Just so," said Jack, who was, however, a little 
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»ncerted; for of all things he was jealous of 
Bcky's authority, from which he deiived a great deal 
e family histories of the neighbourhood, which 
IS fond of relating, but to which Evelyn seldom 
mitted without a severe cross-examination; and 
d so often demolished her intelligence, that tlie 
iority itself, together with Jack's pleasure in it, 
1 frequently tottered. Hence, whenever he was 
ihed to vouch Becky as his informant, particularly 
f Evelyn, he became immediately nervous for the 
f of all he was about to bring forward. 
At present, events of the greatest possible import- 
ance in Jack''s world depended upon it; and he 
seemed by this simple observation of Evelyn to be 
called upon, not merely to narrate and put together, 
in the most conspicuous order, a story rather long 
and complex in its parts, but to sustain and demoa^ 
Btrate the whole character of his housekeeper, for 
accuracy and authority ; which character, as has 
been obserred, was in this house at least a little 
doubtful. 

" Just so," s^d Jack, " but give me leave to tell 
you, whatever you may think, Becky is oft'ncr right 
than wrong." 

■* Well, what does she 8ay now ?" asked Evelyn. 
'* It is a long story," replied Careless, 
the upshot is, that this sprig of a lord bad been a 
rlMfgling the whole wkuec kmg after Lady 
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but Lady Grertrude was djdng for love of Mounseer 
Melancholy; that the Mounseer did not know his 
own mind, no more than my lord, but if he had 
been young enough, wanted certainly to come a 
eourting to you, Greorgy. So, to be beforehand with 
him, my lord resolved to come a courting too, and 
this he thought would get you from the squire, and 
spite Lady Gertrude at the same time.^ 

" All very well contrived," observed Evelyn, "and 
very righteously resolved." 

" So you will say," pursued Careless, " for the 
short and the long of it was, that as soon as liady 
Grertrude heard this, she went raving mad with jear 
lousy, and sent over to the peer to recal him, and it 
is all settled that they are to be married directly." 

*^ Not unlikely," said Evelyn, ** but by what I 
see, G^orgy's share in this story is that she is only to 
be cheated out of a husband." 

" Why that's the puzzle,'' replied Jack, « that I 
want to have cleared up ; for you must know I was 
told you were at the bottom of it all ; you were 
consulted throughout ; my lord would not stir a step 
without you ; and he was here once, and you twice 
at St. Clair, yesterday, and afterwards he set off like 
smoke for Bellenden House, where it was all settled 
last night ; and this last, mind, I did not hear from 
Becky, so perhaps you will believe it." 

" And whom did you hear it from ?" asked Evelyn. 
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" My brottier," answered Jack, " who is now at 
l^ord Bellenden's, and was told it last night by St. 
Clair himself; and as he was just sending off a 
haunch of venison by the coach to the Hound and 
Horn club at Belford, he sent me this here note along 
with it." 

Jack, liere, with some tnumpb, produced his cre- 
dentials, and as he gave the note to Evelyn to read, 
coDoluded with saying, 

" And now I think you will not question Becky's 
news another time." 

The note was perfectly explicit, and added, in 
terms, that as Lord St. Clair by no means meant the 
event to be a secret, Careless was at liberty to men- 
tion it to the club, or any where else he pleased, and 
as soon as he pleased. 

Evelyn at once saw throu^ the design of this, of 
which the senior Careless was thus the instrument. 
It was evident that Si. Clair wished, as soon as pos- 
sible, that it should reach himself and his daughter, 
in order to shew them of how very litde consequence 
thdr refusal had been. 

" These men of the first monde," said the Doctor, 
putting the note into Georgina's hand, " are surely 
a different race from all the rest of human kind, in 
they think, say, and do." 
U farther discussion was now interrupted by the 
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jornval of Tremaine, who bit his lip at seemg Jack 
there; but upon the whole, trusting to a speedy op- 
portiuuty of detachii^ him away, and the whole 
party loving him as a thoroughly attached friaid, 
they were perhaps as well satisfied that during the 
mere breakfasting their consciousness should be a 
little diverted from itself, by such a companion. 

It was impossible, however, for the recent intelli- 
gence to escape mention during break£sist, and it cost 
Tremaine, at first, no considerable alarm. He had 
remarked that Georgina received him with a look 
pecuUarly conscious, and downcast, nay, abashed; 
and before he could well draw her out into the 
common tea-table discourse, he was abruptly saluted 
by Jack's asking, with an almost wink at his com* 
panions, 

" Have you heard of the new Lady St. Clair? 
My lord offered, and was accepted yesterday, and all 
the bells of Belford will be set ringing as soon as I 
can get there." 

Tremaine, who had not yet obtained the use of 
his wounded hand, was very near breaking another 
of the Doctor 8 china cups, or at least overturning it 
into Geogina''s lap, at this sudden question, which 
brought all the blood into his cheeks. It was evident 
he had heard nothing of Jack's intelligence. 

Looking at his friends for information, he was 



MirpriBcd, and perhaps not quietetl, at hearing from 
Evelyn that it was ail perfectly true. What would 
have been the consequence might not have been cal- 
culated, had not the Doctor, seeing his emotion, put 
Jack's note into his liands, saying— 
" Notre chancelier vous dira le reste." 
" This is most surprising," exclaimed Tremaine. 
" I don't know why," said Careless, " for both 
the man and the girl have been a long lime longing 
to be married. Where's the wonder they should 
come together?' 

" True," said Tremaine, and the breakfast went on. 
When it was finished, Jack fairly spared Evelyn 
all contrivance to get rid of him ; for scarcely had 
ibey risen from the table, before he said he must 
leave them, to put his threats into execution of set- 
tiiig the bells of Belford a ringing. 

*' Happy morul !" excl^med Tremaine, pursuing 
liim with his eye, and sighing as he spoke:—" care- 
lees in nature as in name. T believe, after all, it 
would putszle the beat of our philosophers to equal 
him/' 

'* We will therefore let him alone," said Evelyn, 
*• and wish there were more like him in the world." 

At these words the good Doctor fairly left the 
room- 
Alone with Georgina, at his own desire, and by her 
(XHisent as well as her father's, what was now the 
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ntuation of Tremaine? The crisis of his life s 
approaciiing ; ten thousand feelings, notions, ideal, 
seemed pulling him different ways, and crowded so 
fast upon him, that every thing he had brooded over 
for the last two days seemed blended into one vague 
mass of indistinctness. Never was man at the mo. 
ment so little fitted for the undertaking which yet he 
had voluntarily courted. -^h 

I suppose every man thinks so when first abou^flH 
address the object of his love. But bow different " 
was Tremaine's from the usual situations of this sort! 
He was not merely ignorant of the state of her heart 
towards him ; it was her mind, her principles, her 
■cruples, he had to sound ; he was to ascertain, not 
merely whether she loved him, but whether she would 
even allow him to ask that question. 

Georgina on her part was scarcely in less difficultv. 
Id agitation she was even worse ; for which indeed 
her natural modesty might account; for surely in this 
riie was the purest creature on earth. She had indeed 
(Mie advantage over him. She knew that he loved 
her, and had professed to do so, while he was ignnrml 
of ker sentiments. But she knew also that she loved 
tiim, and that the affection he was about to proDer, 
which might have been the joy and blessing of hfr 
heart, she herself would be forced to reject, nay to 
pray might be extinguished. 

Never were two people who loved, or did nol I 
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one another, so disconcerted at being left alone to- 
gether as Tretnaine and Georgina. 

Her father's quilting the room seemed to plunge 
her into a difficulty, from which she could enly be 
relieved by quitting it too; aud litis perhaps she 
would actually have done, had not Tremainc gathered 
courage to seat himself close by her; and seizing her 
band with that one of his which was free, began he 
ctxiversation he had so long meditated. 

" My dearest Georgina," said he, — " suffer me so 
to call you, even though it may be for the last lime. 
Would to God I might add to it, my own Georgina I" 

Georgina left her passive hand in his. 

" Your excellent father has, I believe, related to 
you the conversation I had with him in that eventful 
morning of yesterday," 

'* It was indeed eventful," said Georgina, looking 
at his wounded hand ; and you must have thought 
me shamefully ungrateful, not even yet to have en- 
quired after the hand that so kindly saved me.^ 

"Alas!" answered Tremainc, "I thought not oi 
that when I called the morning eventful. I was more 
■elfish. I referred to what was of far more conse- 
quence than this trifling accident. I alluded to my 
heart's best secret; which, however conscious of it, 
I believe nothing would have torn fi-om me, but the 
fear (groundless as it has turned out) of a younger 

roL. II. n 
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and ware tuiuMe competitor for Mnt Erciyn'^ fa- 
vour: for, believe me, I thought that flsrvour a trea- 
iure far too rich for meJ^ 

Gheorgina felt thdse i^rda hi her '^^ heart, oyer 
irhlch they shed a gweet^ess that was delicious, SfHte 
of all the disa't^potiitnient which die feared m^ht 
await her. It was pafhaps this -very nweetness that 
deprived her of the alnHty either of answering or of 
withdrawing the hand which still remained in the 
possession of Tremaine: resting the other, therefore, 
on the back of her chair, she teaned her cheek upon 
it, and covered her ^es with its pretty fingen. 
She thus seemed all ear, and waited for him to 
go on. 

" It is most true," continued he, ** that when I 
surveyed your lovely beauty, joined to a goddness 
and good sense, an innocency as well as elegance of 
mind such as I never saw equalled, I thought you 
would be the last best gift of heaven to him who 
might eventually gain you. To win, to obtain so 
invaluable a blessing, was the difficulty ; and when I 
considered myself— I despaired.'' 

He paused ; and Georgina could answer nothing 
with her lips : but a slight, involuntary, and momen- 
tary, but still perceptible return to the pressure of 
his hand, seemed to ask him why he despaired. 

" In many things," pursued he, " I thought we 
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were alike — in many I wished, and in some I hopeil 
we might be so. You opened my eyes, even more 
than your father, to my defects; and my days, 
trom having been a burthen to me, ran on with a 
sweetness, a lightness, sudi as I never knew till I 
knew you." 

Gcorgina was more and more penetrated. 

" My proximity to you," continued he, " on all 
OCeaHons, left me no doubt to what this was owing; 
and my heart daily and momentarily felt that you 
alone were the cause of it." 

Georgina whispered rather than said, he was a 
great deal too good ; but, aflected by all this avowal 
of hia admiration and his tenderness, a tear trickled 
through the fingers that still covered her eyes, which, 
devouring her as he did with his, he tould not fail to 
perceive. 

His heart dilated with joy ; and a delicious hope, 
which can be imagined only by those who have felt 
it, seemed to take possession of him, spite of all 
Evelyn's prognostics. 

*' Yes," continued he, " I could have no doubt 
who and what was tlie sweet anodyne to the canker 
which consumed me, — out of humour wiih myself, 
with mankind, and particularly I fear with woman- 
kind, until my sweet and lovely neighbonr redeemed 
the whole sex by convincing me I was wrong. How 
, 4e)^ly (suspecting no danger or disappointment 
E 2 
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where I knew not at first that I bad presumed to 
form a hope) how deeply did I drink of this com-^ 
fort, till my senses were overcome; and I hate 
waked only to greater and more lasting misery than 
before."* 

^* Oh ! Mr. Tremaine,** said Greorgina, now find- 
ing her voice, " why all this? — ^what can your 
meaning be P^ 

She stopt ; and he instantly replied, ^' My meanii^ 
is, Georgina, that I cannot be the coxcomb to pre- 
sume, that with such disparity of years between us, 
the friend and school companion of your father, I 
could ever obtain more than your esteem. To inspire 
you with those sentiments, that warmth and eager- 
ness of affection, which yet I should be fool enough 
to look for in the person I sought for my heart's 
companion — to do this, 1 should despair."" 

" Oh ! if that were all I'' exclaimed Georgina, 
while a stifled sigh, amounting even to sobbing, pre- 
vented her from going on. 

" In my turn, my dear Georgina,^ said Tremsune, 

let me ask what can your meaning be ?'^ 

Alas!" answered Georgina, gathering strength 
and fortitude to proceed with her purpose, ^* how 
little would the disparity you talk of be, in my 
eyes, if there were no other cruel disagreement 
between us ["^ 

" I will not affect to misunderstand you," replied 
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Tremaine, " for I have gathered all from your 
father ; but tell me, sweet girl, is it possible I have 
heard aright, and from your own lips — is it possible, 
(I beseech you to bless me again witb the assurance, 
if true,) is it possible that I could really aspire 10 
your love, were all these disagreements, which you 
call so cruel, removed ?" 

Georgina immediately became ag^n abashed, and 
returning to her former position, only covering her 
face stlil more with her hind, she asked, in a hesitating 
subdued voice, " Does my present behaviour shew that 
Mr. Treniaine's attentions can be unwelcome to mc ?'* 

Tremaine's whole frame became at these words 
inflated with a joy which liis life had never known. 
He raised her hand to his lips, and was very near 
throwing himself at her feet, when he exclaimed, 

" Then all my soul has desired is accomplished, 
for all other difficulties are as nothing." 

" Stop," said Georgina, assuming all her decision, 
and disengaging herself from his arme ; " we must 
aot go on thus. Would to heaven the difficulties 
you speak of were really nothing ! But my father 
has told you, and I confirm every word he has said, 
Cliat if the tenderness you have avowed to me were 1 
erea tnore dear to me than I own it is, it would be I 
impossible lo gratify your wishes, or my own, while j 
you think of tlie most sacred, most awful things, as I 
S^you do." J 
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" What,** asked Tremaine, moumfiiUy, " has yoUr 
father represented of my o|Miiiona ?'' 

'* Alas ! I fear he is too accurate to ha^e-misaQr 
derstoody and is too just to misrepveseiit them : tuid 
we lament, if I may presume to jom myself with 
him on such an occa»on, ~what he calls the ruin, as 
to sacred things, of a mind teO' noble in every 
thing else not to inspire every one with the »BGerest 
esteem.^ 

'^ Has he tiiito rdated lio partieulars^?^ 

** Oh ! yes ! but I beseech you, sp«re the scxrrow&l 
account To think that you own no prbyidedcie, no 
care of the Almighty here, and -still lesa herefdter, 
filla m^ with terror only to be equalled by the grief of 
thinking that it is you who do this;" 

Her agitation, from mingled sorrow and tende^ 
ness, here became extreme. 

Tremaine was infinitely moved ; his love was only 
more and more excited, and had he not been probity 
itself, he was ready to have fallen at her feet, and 
confessed himself as to religion, of any creed she 
would be pleased to prescribe. 

But he was probity itself, and so wholly the rev 
verse of hypocrisy, that to have gained the world's 
treasure, in this love-inspiring girl, he would not 
have assumed it for a moment. 

" Oh ! sweet and admirable girl," be exeUimed, 
" sweet as thy youth, and admirable as thy beauty^ 



how shall I answer you bo as to appease your distress, 
and yet preserve my own character with you for the 
li(Miour you allow me ? How can I show you the 
frankness you deserve, when by doing so I probably 
destroy my hope of you for ever ? Have you really 
considered tliis matter ? is your resolution fixed ? is 
it the spontaneous act of your deliberate mind ? or 
is it your father's counsel that sways you, not your 
own ?" 

" Oh oiy own, my own," replied Georgina — " 
were it even poKsible, (which it is not,) for my father 
to have counseUed rae differently, such is my horror, 
— oh ! excuse mc such a word— alas ! that ever I 

stiould apply it to one who " her emotions 

prevented her from finishing. 

" Am I then an object of horror to you, Geor- 
gina ?" 

" The Almighty knows my wretchedaess in using 
iJie word," returned Georgina : " I would say rather 
my terror, my grief — but whatever it be, it is so 
strong, lest the guide of my mind, as well as the 
master of my heart, should lead me into such errors, 
that were my aAection iixed beyond all power to 
move it, I skould dread, and would refuse to gratify 
it." 

* Noble girl !" cried Tremaine ; *' but surely rea- 

htfete BB noble ; and if to, will you not hear me ?" 
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'* Oh ! gladly, yes ! if you will confess we are hbs. 
taken." 

Tremaine was severely pushed, in his turn. His 
hearths best hope hung on the answer he might chuse 
to give to this one question. But his truth prevailed. 
Recovering therefore from the struggle, he contaited 
himself with saying, '^ of this we will talk farther; 
at present I only wish to observe upon your fear 
that I should lead you into such errors. Whatever 
my opinions, (and I really know not that I have been 
correctly represented,) think not I would attempt to 
midead you, or lead you at all. If therefore the 
most perfect freedom in your sentunents, uninflu- 
enced by me ; if the most solemn promise to abstain 
from even the assertion of my own in your presence ; 
in short, a sacred compact that the very subject shall 
not even be mentioned between us ; if this can en- 
sure your peace, and deliver you from your fears, Jby 
the honour you are so kind as to ascribe to me, I 
swear to adhere to such a promise in all the ampli- 
tude you can possibly prescribe. One exception 
indeed I possibly might ask of my Georgina, and 
that is, that I might be myself her pupil, until her 
innocent nature had so purified mine, as at least to 
leave no hindrance from prejudice to my arriving at 
truth. Lastly, should I really be thus blest, and 
should our union increase the number of those ijite- 
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Crated, I would leave thiini all to the direction and 
tutorage of him in whom my Georgina would moat 
confide — that excellent and pious man from whom 

e herself derives her principles, as her Iiirth," 
^A proposal so congenial to her every feeling, so 
mhle to her wishes, so soothing to her fears, so 
flattering to her hopes, so encouraging lo all her 
prepossessions, made the most vivid and visible im- 
^pression upon her firmness. It staggered much of 
^Bfr resolution, and had well nigh overpowered her 
^H|!K>}e purpose at once. Nor would perhaps the 
^^hsst virtuous, the most pious have blamed, or at 
least refused to have excused licr, had she yielded to 
terms so delightful to her heart, 
^'" Oh ! Mr. Tremaine," she replied, in a hesitating, 
solute, hut at the same time the softest voice in 
e world, " do not thus use your power over the heart 
whose secret you have surprised. Tempt not, I im- 
plore you, the affection I have owned, and never 
will deny. Rather assert the generosity that belongs 
to you, that distinguishes you I siiould say from all 
other men whatever, and assist a poor weak creature, 
struggling to do what is right;— assist her against 
herself !" 

" Ah ! dearest Georgina," replied Tremainc, j 
^^what an appeal do you make ! and how could I ] 
Bnthatand it, if really there were any thing wrong or J 
Hneasooablc in my proposal? But vfhy shock aw J 
It A 
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by the supposition that I would tempt that purest of 
hearts to any thing against itself? Why imagine 
that I, who would lay down my life to preserve my 
one of your principles, on whidi your honour or 
happiness depended, would for a selfish purpose seek 
to seduce those principles, or weaken the resolutioD 
that guarded them ? Be more just to the man whom 
you have so exalted by your dear, your delicious 
confesfflon." 

" Oh ! talk not to me thus," answered Greorgina. 
— *' You task my weakness to withstand what yoo 
know to be your strength, and which nothing but 
heaven, in whose cause I feel I am a sacrifice, can 
enable me to resist, — if indeed I can resist it !" 

Tremaine saw all his advantage elicited by the 
frankness of this speech, and to his eternal honour let 
it be recorded, that he did not push it in the moment 
when perhaps the victory would have been his. 

Reflecting an instant, he took her hand once 
more, and with the elevation that was at times 
peculiar to him, and at the same time a calmness 
proceeding from the sincerity of his purpose, " my 
soft, yet noble girl," said he, " no appeal of this 
sort could ever be made to me in vain, even if I were 
not, as I am, penetrated with gratitude for your 
kindness, and admiration at the honesty which has 
Asdained to conceal it. Let me not therefore en- 
ijeftvour to push -jou vjKeuoff your guard, or surprise 
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, into promiaea which your reason may hereafter 
t To avoid all this, and remove indeed from 
f a temptalion I cannot withstand, allow me to 
propose a reference of my offer to your father. In 
his hands even the dear prejudices of your heart 
in my favour will surely be safe, and should he 
decide for me, you cannot have a fear." 

Georgina was penetrated to her heart at this 
honourable conduct- She looked at Trem^ne with 
a confidence she had never ventured upon before. 
Her eyes fixed tliemselves upon him with an ex- 
pression of affection indeed, but so mingled with 
respect, that it amounted to little short of venera- 
tion. It ia very certain that the world did not 
seem to her ever to have contained a being with 
all his errors, like the person who then sttwd be- 
fore her. 

She could only ejaculate that he was the most 

generous of friends, and that she accepted the pro- 

1, poaul. Nor could she deny herself to the fond em- 

ice on which he now for the first time ventured ; 

}* ratification as he hoped, of a comj 

i render them all in all to each other. 
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CHAP. XLUI. 

XOT PESHAPB EXPECTED* 



" NeTer tball yoa lie by Portia^s tide 
** With an unqvitt soul.'> 

Shakspbark. 



If this were a work of fiction, (which I have often 
hinted it is not,) and I had power over events so as 
to make what facts I pleased, I should certainly heie 
be for obeying the rules of poetical justice, and re- 
warding Mr. Tremaine and his lovely mistress, by 
making them one. I should only have to lay his 
proposal before the Doctor, who I think might fairly 
enough accede to it; and there would then want 
little to close the story, and the reader's fatigue at 
once. 

But this the truth forbids ; for a far different fate 
awaited Tremaine, than perhaps it may be thought 
his generosity deserved. He was in fact not permit- 
ted even to make the experiment he had offered. 

Agitaced and unnerved beyond every thing she 
had before experienced in her life, Georgina broke 
from his arms, yet with a softness which only made 
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!• ten thousand limes more his than ever. She en- 

treatiid for time and opportunity to compose herself. 

"It will do me good," said she, " to be alone for 

^^^ttle while, to recall my scattered senses, which I 

^^Bm to have lost. Heaven knows I little thought 

^^pliave seen tliis hour. It Has been a bitter one to 
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' It has been bitter," said Tremaine, " and yet 
Jhere have been things in it that have made it the 
Betest of my life. May I not hope tliat this senti- 
|Dt is in some degree participated by my adored 
fend?" 

The words were gratifying to Georgina, yet she 

^ve a. deep sigh, and loosening her hand from his, 

^Hhd repeating that what she had confessed she never 

^^Biild deny, she said it was absolutely necessary for 

^^pV tn be alone. " Here," added she, *' I am really 

•too much in the power of my feelings." 

Tremaine, respecting her as usual, told her she 
could not express a wish that was not a command 
to him ; and raising her hand to his lips, which sbe 
ihewed no disposition to oppose, he allowed her to 
retire. 

- In point of fact, he had himgelf almost the same 

necessity for solitude, if not to recover himself, at 

fai to deliberate what course to pursue. His first 

which was to seek his friend, and lay hi 

kposal before hitn, he checked. It is impossible 
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&r turn to agree to it, thomglit he» and then' what 
beoomed of this situation, which, wkh aU its unees- 
taintics, so ddights nie, that my senses are .giddy 
with the thought of it I 

In truth, strange as it may appear, though noUiiDg 
was leas determinate than his prospect, there ms w 
moment of his life that had ever appeared so ddi* 
dous to him. Such is always the efifect, when ve 
love, of th^ first avowal that our love ia. returned. 
Dreading %o lose it, Tremaine became absolntdy 
afraid to meet the friend whom^he. at first so reso- 
lutely intended to seek. He was but a few paces 
off, tor Tremain«L had seen him loitering withincall, 
during his conference with Georgina ;. yet his heart 
sank, when his mind mdined him to join Evelyn m 
the garden. Longing therefore to be alone, to hug 
himself as it were in the thought that he was beloved 
by her, whom alone of all the world he thought worth 
loving, and wishing besides for time to examine him- 
self more closely than he had ever yet done, in ordet 
to see whether he could not really in some degree ap- 
proach the wishes of the adored of his heart, — he 
fairly shrank for the moment from his purpose, and 
ordering his horses to follow him, took the road on 
foot to his own park. 

As he passed up the avenue that led from the 
house, he could not help turning to take a view 
of what was now so much dearer than ever to 



him. Georgina's chamber was in that front, ajwl 
at the window at tJiat moment, reclining with her 
head on her liand, and showing the whitest, and 
aivsl graceful arm in the world, he beheld Geoi-gina 
herself. 

Their surprise was mutually great at seeing each 
otlicr again ; Georgina's in particular ; and he could 
not help returning, if only to apprise her of his inten- 
tion to pass an hour or two at home, after which he 
would have the honour of waiting upon her agmn. 
She bowed and kissed her hand with the grace that 
always so enchanted him, and while he hngered in 
^ght, at least as long as it was necessary, often did 
he turn to give and receive greetings, the proofs 
of the mutual understanding which now informed 
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But alaa for Tremame .' it is needless to recount 
occupation that engaged luni, or the trains of 

lought into which he foil ; the plans he revolved, or 
the agiLations he underwent, during the four hours 
immediately after his return home. His loiteriugs on 
the way, his seclusions afterwards in the closest walks 
Otf his gardens and shrubberies, and a lung letter to 

ivelyn, the rcsiik of his meditation ; — all this, as it 
■would probably not have brought him nearer to his 
purpose, so in effect it was rendered abortive before 
the experiment could be tried, by a packet which was 
now delivered to him. The packet came from Eve- 
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Ijn, and endoeed a letter from Georgina, in addition 
to his own. 

Evelyn's was very short, though very kind. It told 
him that Georgina had herself rendered the generous 
proposal of which she had apprised him abortive, by 
a resolution she had taken even previous to her com- 
municating it to him, and had begged him to trans- 
mit it in the I^ter he enclosed. It concluded with 

m 

an expresnon of admiraticm of his honourable cob^ 
duct, and a fond wish that his principles might yet 
change — change however from conviction, without 
which, he agreed with Georgina in deprecating for b, 
time their future intercourse. 

Good God ! what was the situation of Tremaine 
on reading these indistinct allusions — indistinct, yet 
seemingly of so decisive a kind. Georgina's packet 
was seized in a sort of despair, and his band trem- 
bled as if palsied, while it broke the seal, and read a« 
fallows : 

" To the most generous and noble of men, 

" Such has my heart long thought you, and never 
so much as in this cruel moment, when the most pain- 
ful sense of duty forces me to forego all that that 
heart can wish to value. 

••' If there is indecorum, or impropriety of any kind 
m confessing this, surely it may be forgiven after 
what has so recently passed, and as a poor relief to 
the sorrow which dictates what I am about to write — 
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if I can write. The Becret of my inmosl bosom yoii 
are possessed of ; nor scarcely do I regvei thai it has 
been unveiled. I will never retract it, never disgnise 
the effect which accomplishments, goodness, and deli- 
cate kindness, kindness such as I never before knew, 
have had upon the friend you have been pleased to 
distinguish. Ah ! that you had not been so generous, 
that you were less candid, less good, less noble ! how 
much of this bitterness woidd then be spared me ! 
How comparatively easy the struggle that seems to 
burst a heart, which feels (alas! that I should use such 
language), that it cannot be your's and God's at the 
^IBiIe time ! 

Bt* " Oh ! that your mind, so admirable in all honour- 
^dble principle, so alive to tenderness, and oU that a 
womaa can love, would open to religious truth ! — 
That it will, that il must, is my persuasion, my con- 
victiou as well as my wisli. But till it does so, forgive 
a poor struggling girl, (who is miserable in either 
alternative), if she has acquired force of mind enough 
to sacrifice her fondest, softest wishes, to what she 
conceives, nay is sure is her duty. 

" Oh ! Mr, Tremaine, think not this resolve has 
l>een made without efTurt, without even pain and sor- 
row, which on my knees I have prayed fervently of 
that Go<l to whom 1 have made this sacrifice, may 
be D^xu-ed to you. I who alone am doomed to afflict 
lught alone to be the suilerer — and ah 1 believB 
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that I do suffer. The tears which flow while I wiiu^ 
heaven will I hope forgive, though tlie feeling that 
prompts them seems to rebel agaiust that heaven 
while tlioy do flow. I trust that strength will be 
^ven me to controul the weakness, (shaJl I call it so^ 
that makes me falter. Yet if you should mistakeoc 
misjudge me ; if the man who I have confessed is the 
master of my heart, and who has given ine the rich 
gift of his own, should suppose that I am capriciouB 
or unsettled in my knowledge of myself — thai my 
affection is lightly woo, or easily parted with — sacri- 
ficed in short to any thing but my God — dearly ao^ 
terribly will my misery be enhanced, — But Mr, Tre- 
niaine is t«)o jui^t to do this. It is my nTetchednesi 
to think that he cannot perhaps appreciate the esteni 
and urgency of the duty which governs me, even to 
the seeming extinction of my happiness. But he 
will at least allow for my principles ; he will think 
inc a sincere, and not look down upon me aa a waver- 
ing woman. 

" Hear then the result of my pure, my sacred, and 
as far as human influence is concerned, my unasaisted 
resolve. 

" Loving, reverencing, and fearing God as I do, 
adoring him in his providence, and humbling myself 
before him with trembling resignation, it revolts me 
to think that he who could absorb ray earthly love, 
my fondest attachment, my whole rever«Dce twd tk- 
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m, should think httle of all these sacred feelings ; 
—that he should disparage my mind's most ardent 
de^'olion ; should not only not participate, hut hy his 
conduct seem to resist, all that ray soul holds most 
avful and dear: — all tliis terrifies me even at this 
distance to think of. What would it do if the 
thought were diuly and hourly worked up into CTcry 
act of my future life ? What would be the effect of 
tllis vital difference practically sliewing itself, where 
all ought to he union without alloy ? 

" Forgive me, oh ! forgive me, if I feel sure that 
it could not come to good; that to you I could not 
he^ur Geor^na, the Georgina you have fancied; 
and that to me you could not be that unerring, that 
infallible guide, to whom I would on all occasions 
commit my spirit to be directed, ' As from niy Lord, 
my Governor, and King.' 

" 'Tis true you mode &n offer that penetrated my 
heart, and shook my resolution, — nay overcame it. 
But how, and iq what moment ? Ah I let your own 
heart answer, and say what place there then wae for 
reason or resolution, when the sudden surprise of 
tenderness displaying itself for the first time — no, I 
am sure this will not be fixed upon me, hy the most 
generous of men, to my disadvantage. The prayers 
I afterwards poured out to the Ruler of all things, 
were heard ; and God has given me strength to ad. 
diesfl you as 1 ought. It is hi^ and not I, that telU 
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you your proposal, generous as it is, would of neoei- 
nty be abortive — that my unhappiness at your doubts 
would not be the less because they were concealed, 
and that you would not the less lament my sujqxised 
weakness, because you had kindly consented, as yotl 
thought, never to probe it. It is the voice of God, 
and not mine, that tells you this. 

^^ How weak mine alone would be, my thrbbbing 
heart indeed too fatally convinces me. Listen then 
to this powerful voice, that implores you to seek him 
with fervour and sincerity. Seek, and you shall find 
him ; and when you have found him, need I say thst 
you have found me. But till then, though shattered, 
unnerved, torn with contending emotions, and weighed 
to the ground with distress, my way is yet clear 
before me, —pointed out by heaven itself; nor dare 
I swerve from it. Alas ! that I should have to say 
it leads me from you, I can scarcely write ibe 
words; my kind father will tell you the rest: and 
it is my weakness, (throwing itself upon you ix 
support,) that bids me add the necessity there is, 
until a happier time shall dawn, that we should meet 
no more.'' 

It will not be easy -to describe the thousand con^ 
tending feelings that agitated Tremaine, nay tore 
him to pieces, while reading this letter. It was long 
before he could be said to understand the meaning 
of the words, which yet he read over a fourth and a 
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fifth time, before he gave himself breath to ask what 
it was that had been addressed to him ; for he couLd 
scarcely comprehend what it was lie was called upon 
to do, to say, or to unsay, — in short, how to act to- 
wards Georgiaa, her father, or himself. 

Shall we say that he was piqued ; that the hectic 

of a moment Yes ! for his natural irritability 

did for that moment flash across his cheek, and he 
was piqued even with his adored Georgina. Alas! 
bow soon to lose the little courage it gave him ! bow 
Boon to sink lower and lower in all the bitterness and 
grief of disappointment ! How did he even execrate 
himself for having, for that scarcely perceptible mo- 
mcait, thought (for it vanished before he could give 
it utterance,) that Georgina liad wavered, had been 
weak, had been unjust! Too soon indeed was he 
deprived of this cruel consolation, in order to plunge 
into all the despair of increased love and admiration — 
increased an hundred fold by the fortitude she had dis- 
[dayed. 

Yet so near the fruition of all his hopes ! To have 
had all bis fears, his jealousies of himself and others 
so completely allayed ! To have been told tilings by 
herself that quieted all his alarms, and breathed sweeC- 
neas into his very soul, seemingly for ever; yet to be 
deprived of all this, as soon as told ! 

It must be owned it required a self-possession more 
than human, to receive such tidings with equanimity. 
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It far surpassed Tremaine% and having recovered 
from the sort of stupefiustion into which he first fell, 
and afterwards from that quick throb of pride whkh 
has been mentioned,— •and which lasted for six or at 
most ten pulses, — ^misery and agitation, and wonder, 
hentation and irresolute purpose, yet mixed, if I may 
so say, with resolute despair, all got possession of him, 
and all left him by turns. The only thing certain and 
permanent about him was his misery. 

And now, reader, shall we close this account, and 
leave the rest to conjecture ? Willingly would we do 
so rather than have to record die unhappiness, nay, the 
wretchedness, of the excellent Greorgina. 

It must however be recorded, for it involved berin 
a struggle which, day after day, and week after week, 
consumed her, till it proved to be beyond her strength, 
and ended at length in a decline of health which sank 
the good Evelyn as well as herself to the brink of the 
grave. 

It is certain that the abandonment of Woodington, 
(for it was abandoned) by its owner, left a blank in 
Evelyn HaJl, which nothing could fill up. Its occu- 
pations, useful and innocent, and therefore happy ; its 
comforts, its cheerfulness, and even its hospitalities, 
seemed to have left it for ever ; and many a time has 
honest Jack been known to stop his horse as he rode 
across the avenue, and shaking his head, observe, 
while a tear unchecked would course down his cheek, 
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that the chimnics did not smoke as they used to do. 
The poor indeed came as usual, and as usual never 
were turned away ; but the cottagers no longer ran 
out to their little gales in the eagerness of joy, to wel- 
come dear Miss Georgy, and tell her how pure rosy 
she looked : — to hope she was better, and that tlie fever 
had left her, and then return to their wheels or chim- 
ney-comers, with blank looks and sighing hearts, 
was now the sad termination of interviews once so ex- 
hilarating. 

As to Evelyn, bowed to the earth, and nearly 
broken-hearted, his resignation only kept him from 
sinking quite. And who shall describe the look with 
which he sometimes contemplated the fading face he 
so much loved, or the agony with which, in his closet, 
or his solitary walk, he commended his.amiable daugh- 
ter to the protection of her God ! 
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